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PREFACE 


The  Genesis  of  the  Project 

The  inspiration  for  this  oral  history  project  based  on  "efforts  to 
improve  the  state  planning  process  in  California  in  order  to  coordinate 
resources  conservation  and  economic  development"  came  from  Samuel  Wood. 

From  this  broad  theme  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  has  produced 
this  three-volume  overview  of  the  history  of  state  and  regional  land-use 
planning  programs  and  policies  comprising  interviews  with  twelve  persons 
who  have  been  observers  of  and  participants  in  much  of  this  evolution. 

Sam  Wood's  career  in  water  resources  and  land-use  planning  had  long 
ago  impressed  upon  him  the  importance  of  the  interrelationships  in 
resources  development.   Upon  learning  that  this  office  had  been 
conducting  interviews  since  the  mid-fifties  dealing  with  the  history 
of  California's  water  projects,  he  called  to  inquire  whether  we  had 
also  documented  any  of  the  history  of  land-use  planning.   Water  develop 
ment  policy,  he  claimed,  could  not  rightfully  be  separated  from  planning 
for  the  land.   I  had  to  explain  that  while  planning  would  make  an  excellent 
subject  for  an  oral  history  series,  we  were  unable  to  follow  up  on  even 
the  best  of  ideas  without  accompanying  funds  because  the  Regional  Oral 
History  office  is  dependent  on  resources  outside  of  the  university  for 
its  projects.   Mr.  Wood  requested  information  on  how  projects  were 
developed  and  their  funding  needs.   He  said  he  would  contact  us  again. 
When  he  did  it  was  to  arrange  a  meeting  at  which  he,  Alfred  Heller, 
Willa  Baum,  the  director  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  and  I  could 
begin  formulating  the  outline  for  the  land-use  planning  oral  history 
series.   Alfred  Heller's  presence  at  this  meeting  stemmed  from  his 
partnership  with  Sam  Wood  in  founding  California  Tomorrow,  an  organization 
committed  to  protection  of  the  environment. 

At  this  meeting  on  November  17,  1980,  Wood  brought  in  a  four-page 
chronological  summary  of  the  various  developments  from  1913-1978  to 
improve  the  state  planning  process  and  a  list  of  many  of  the  people  who 
had  had  some  involvement  in  several  of  the  major  efforts. 

Allowing  time  for  preliminary  research,  we  met  again  on  January  7, 
1981.  Wood,  Heller,  and  I  then  drafted  the  general  outline  for  the  oral 
history  and  selected  most  of  the  interviewees.   The  outline  dated 
February  12,  1981,  by  and  large  determined  the  scope  of  the  project.* 
Mr.  Heller  agreed  to  fund  the  project  and  it  was  underway. 


*In  the  Appendix  to  Volume  I. 
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Many  persons  ultimately  made  this  series  possible  and  certainly  are 
responsible  for  whatever  use  historians  will  find  for  it.   It  could  not  have 
been  produced  without  Alfred  Heller  and  Sam  Wood,  nor  the  great  care  and 
interest  taken  by  the  interviewees.  Thanks  must  also  go  to  Ora  Huth,  staff 
researcher,  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  who  never  failed — and 
cheerfully — to  locate  information  I  needed  from  her  extraordinary  files. 
Finally,  we  owe  special  thanks  to  Corwin  Mocine,  whose  background  as  a 
professional  planner,  consultant,  and  professor  of  city  planning  qualified 
him  to  write  the  Introduction.   Once  he  agreed  to  do  so,  he  spent  hours 
reading  each  interview  at  least  once.   Then,  making  use  of  his  extensive 
experiences,  scholarship,  and  skills  as  a  writer,  he  drafted  this 
comprehensive  introductory  essay — a  perceptive  guide  to  a  half-century  of 
land-use  planning  history. 


The  Research 

Although  oral  history  is  not  the  definitive  record  of  the  issues,  it 
should  augment  the  written  record  with  the  recollections  of  persons  who  were 
observers  and  participants  in  the  events  under  study  and  thus  "flesh  out"  the 
record,  enriching  the  resource  material  available  for  historians.   Research 
therefore  must  cover  enough  of  the  background  to  assist  the  interviewer  in 
planning  useful  questions  and  to  help  jog  the  memory  of  the  interviewee  who 
often  must  think  back  to  events  some  twenty  or  more  years  in  the  past,  easily 
forgotten  during  a  continuing  active  career.' 

The  years  prior  to  1960  were  the  most  difficult  for  research.  After 
I960  came  the  publication  Cry  California  and  after  1970  the  California  Journal, 
both  of  which,  in  differing  ways,  provided  good  secondary  sources  and  examined 
the  many  and  various  questions  dealing  with  land-use  planning,  district 
organization  and  governance,  environmental  quality,  and  other  related  issues. 

The  libraries  of  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  and  the  College 
of  Environmental  Design  held  excellent  sources  for  the  research.  While  the 
material  accumulated  in  the  archives  set  the  framework  for  the  study,  the 
most  germane  and  stimulating  came  from  the  interviewees.   In  addition  to  tba 
readily  available  publications  they  had  written,  they  also  gave  me  information 
in  the  form  of  mimeographed,  ditto,  and  carbon  copies,  all  of  which  filled  in 
the  framework  and  broadened  the  dimensions  of  the  project.  Much  of  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  locate. 

In  Sam  Wood's  collection  was  a  chronology  of  state  land-use  planning 
legislation  1913-1965  compiled  by  Philip  Simpson  which  I  confess  to 
plagiarizing  because  it  was  a  very  handy  research  tool  and  guide.  By  cutting 
and  pasting  I  added  data  which  I  thought  important  to  the  planned  interviews. 
This  extended  outline  with  its  abbreviations,  typographical  errors,  and  cryptic 
notes  in  the  margin,  along  with  related  questions,  was  sent  to  several  of  the 
interviewees  prior  to  our  appointments.* 


*In  the  Appendix  to  Volume  I. 
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Several  theses  proved  helpful,  although  one  had  to  be  wary  of  the  strong 
opinions  expressed.   A  detailed  paper  in  Sam  Wood's  collection  written  by 
Thomas  Cohen  in  1977  entitled  "The  California  Office  of  Planning  and  Research: 
Past  Efforts;  Future  Possibilities,"  offered  useful  clues.   Its  footnotes 
led  to  the  Ph.D.  dissertation  by  James  0.  Gibson,  "State  Planning  in 
California:   A  Case  Study  of  the  State  Development  Plan  Program,"  written  in 
1969  for  the  Claremont  Graduate  School  and  University  Center.   T.J.  Kent  had 
a  copy  of  a  master's  thesis  written  in  1975  by  Berkeley  city  planning  graduate 
student  Michael  Woo,  "Regional  Reform  to  Control  Development:   The  Link 
Between  Planning  and  Politics  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area." 

Finally,  to  gain  additional  insight  I  taped  conferences  with  John  Thomas, 
Barbara  Schockley,  and  Thomas  Willoughby.   John  Thomas,  now  retired,  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Alameda  County  Planning  Department  from  1946-1975, 
during  which  time  he  had  moved  up  to  principal  planner,  then  director  of  the 
department.   Barbara  Schockley  was  serving  her  second  term  on  the  Alameda 
County  Planning  Commission.   Tom  Willoughby  had  been  consultant  to  the 
assembly  Committee  on  Local  Government  during  the  twenty  years  John  Knox 
had  chaired  that  committee.   The  tapes  (indexed)  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Microforms  Division  of  the  Bancroft  Library  as  will  all  of  the  tapes  recorded 
in  this  project. 


The  Interviews 

Interviewing  began  in  February  1981  with  Samuel  Wood,  consultant  to  the 
assembly  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works,  1953-1959, 
and  ended  in  June  1982  with  Ilene  Weinreb,  former  mayor  of  Hayward  with 
long-time  experience  on  several  Bay  Area  regional  boards. 

Background  research  had  pointed  up  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  the 
study  and  indicated  that  it  would  be  logical  to  schedule  interviews  in 
roughly  chronological/topical  order  of  the  events  to  be  documented.   This  is 
an  advantageous  approach  because  information  gleaned  from  one  interview  can 
be  used  to  elicit  additional  information  from  subsequent  interviewees.   But 
any  approach  has  a  disadvantage  because  the  interviewer  is  not  as  knowledge 
able  at  the  beginning-  as  during  the  later  period  of  the  project  and  might 
concentrate  too  heavily  on  seeking  facts  which  might  already  be  known  to 
experts  in  the  field.   Sometimes,  however,  questions  based  on  ignorance 
bring  out  answers  which  are  a  variance  with  collective  assumptions.   Thus, 
while  the  interviews  in  each  of  the  three  volumes  and  the  appendices 
constitute,  to  some  degree,  a  self-contained  unit,  the  entire  scope  of  the 
history  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  each  volume  because  one 
interview  overlaps  another  regardless  of  its  place  in  the  series.   The 
Interview  History  preceding  each  oral  history  provides  a  brief  account  of 
the  contents  of  each  memoir. 
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Two  factors  are  involved  in  the  interview  itself.   First  the  interviewee, 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  read  whatever  questions  and  background  materials 
have  been  sent  ahead,  thought  about  them,  perhaps  made  notes  and  searched  the 
files  for  material  to  illustrate  the  story.   Second,  the  interviewer,  who, 
having  been  Immersed  in  the  research,  tries  to  cover  the  questions  considered 
necessary  to  get  the  facts  and  the  personal  involvement  of  the  interviewee. 
While  doing  so,  the  interviewer  must  also  remain  flexible  enough  to  let  go 
of  the  prepared  outline  and  allow  development  of  the  unexpected  but  relevant 
personal  background  known  at  this  point  only  to  the  interviewee.   Sometimes 
the  interviewer's  personal  background  will  offer  opportunities  for  questions 
and  comments. 


Sutnma  ry 

This  land-use  planning  oral  history  project,  produced  in  two  and  one-half 
years,  spans  some  forty  years  of  planning  efforts.  These  have  been  carefully 
scrutinized  by  those  with  personal  knowledge  of  the  theories,  the  pressures, 
and  the  grass-roots  activities  which  resulted  in  the  land  use  programs  and 
policies  in  place  today.   The  efforts,  while  they  may  seem  to  have  moved  by 
fits  and  starts,  have  in  fact  moved  continuously.   Each  step  is  built  upon 
the  experiences — good  and  bad — of  the  preceding  stage  as  well  as  upon  the 
changing  expectations,  political  configurations,  and  even  scientific  knowledge 
which  will  have  taken  place  between  stages. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  simple  phrase  land-use  planning  has  far- 
reaching  implications:   it  means  air  and  water  quality,  solid"  and  toxic 
waste  management,  the  future  of  agricultural  lands,  the  preservation  of  open 
space,  the  building  of  highways,  public  transit  facilities,  and  housing,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  energy  resources.   It  also  means  employment 
opportunities  and  the  design  of  an  equitable  and  adequate  tax  system.  Over 
riding  all  is  the  question  of  what  type  of  governmental  framework  is  best 
suited  to  deal  with  these  issues,  all  of  which  transcend  the  boundaries  of 
local  and  even  state  governments.  Who  will  make  the  decisions — set  the 
policies  and  devise  the  programs  to  solve  the  urgent  land -use  problems? 

Currently,  statewide  land -use  planning  appears  to  be  entering  upon 
another  stage.   Revisions  are  being  considered  in  the  responsibilities  and 
goals  of  the  coastal  commission  and  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission.   How  these  and  other  proposed  changes  will  modify  the  existing 
patterns  of  local,  regional,  and  statewide  governance  and  planning  will  offer 
historians  a  subject  for  future  study.  Meanwhile,  this  project  may  help  to 
enlighten  the  past  and  provide  some  clues  as  to  how  the  future  might  be 
shaped. 


Malca  Chall,  Director 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


During  the  twenty  years  (1960-1980)  when  John  Knox  represented  the 
Richmond  area  of  Contra  Costa  County  in  the  California  assembly  he  sponsored 
and  pushed  some  of  the  most  important  local  government  and  environmental 
legislation  to  come  before  the  legislature.   Some  he  won,  some  he  lost, 
but  at  the  very  least  he  caused  the  vital  issues  to  be  raised  and  debated. 

On  the  winner's  side  can  be  listed  the  landmark  acts  commonly  known 
by  their  initials:  BCDC,  LAFCO,  CEQA,  and  BASSA.   On  the  loser's  side  are 
the  plethora  of  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Regional  Organization  bills  (BARO) 
which,  under  different  numbers  and  only  slightly  altered  each  year  for 
nearly  a  decade,  are  still  referred  to  as  the  "Knox  bills".   One  came  within 
a  vote  or  two  of  passage. 

But  even  while  he  served  as  a  hardworking  chairman  of  the  assembly's 
Local  Government  Committee  he  also  was  a  member,  during  most  of  his  ten 
terms,  of  the  committees  on  Finance  and  Insurance,  Ways  and  Means,  Criminal 
Procedure  as  well  as  select  committees  to  revise  the  corporations  code. 
According  to  his  close  associate,  Tom  Willoughby,  who  was  consultant  to 
the  Local  Government  Committee,  Knox  has  an  emormous  capacity  for  work, 
and  always  carried  some  twenty  to  forty  bills — a  full  bill  load.   In  addition 
to  the  planning  bills,  the  bills  to  revise  the  corporate  securities  and 
corporation  laws,  was  one  to  increase  the  property  tax  rate  for  the  East 
Bay  Regional  Park  District  to  allow  for  planned  growth  and  development,* 
and  one  which  established  standards  for  county  property  tax  assessments. 

Still  he  had  time  for  play.   An  admitted  extrovert,  a  connoisseur 
of  fine  wines  and  good  food,  which  he  likes  to  prepare  himself,  Knox  enjoyed 
the  after  hours  comaraderie  with  fellow  legislators,  lobbyists,  and  even 
occasionally,  the  governor.   Such  socializing  he  considers  instrumental 
not  only  in  getting  to  know  one's  colleagues,  but  in  moving  legislation. 

Looking  back  one  is  not  surprised  '.hat  Knox  is  an  attorney,  is  a  strong 
advocate  once  he  takes  on  a  cause,  and  has  been  pulled,  as  if  by  some  special 
magnetic  force,  to  the  political  arena.   While  growing  up,  primarily  in 
Sacramento  and  the  Los  Angeles  areas,  he  decided  that  he  would  become  an 
attorney.   His  college  education  begun  at  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  vas  interrupted  by  World  War  II,  but  when  he  returned  to  California 


*John  Knox  was  interviewed  in  1982  for  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District, 
headquartered  in  Oakland  regarding  his  work  in  the  legislature  in  support 
of  the  district. 


and  entered  Occidental  College  his  career  was  put  on  track.   While  at 
Occidental,  he  became  active  in  campus  politics,  moving  up  to  student  body 
president.   And  he  continued  an  active  interest  in  debating,  a  skill  he 
had  achieved  while  in  high  school  and  at  UCLA. 

When  he  graduated  from  Hastings  College  of  the  Law  in  San  Francisco 
in  1953  his  legal  and  political  skills  were  well-honed.   He  was  also  a 
Democrat,  having  switched  from  the  Republican  party  during  the  Nixon-Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas  Senate  campaign  in  1950. 

By  1954  he  had  established  a  law  office  and  a  home  in  Richmond.   Soon 
thereafter  he  was  addressing  envelopes,  walking  precincts,  and  doing  the 
other  essential  chores  common  to  political  parties  during  campaigns. 
Democratic  party  activists  Bert  Coffey,  Robert  Condon,  and  others  recognized 
his  interest  and  ability,  and  within  seven  years,  in  1960,  John  Knox,  age 
36,  took  his  oath  of  office  as  a  California  assemblyman. 

Almost  at  once  he  became  part  of  the  "in  group"  in  the  assembly,  a 
friend  of  upwardly  moving  Jesse  Unruh  and  other  leaders.   Oddly  enough 
it  was  Knox's  refusal  to  accept  a  proposal  of  Unruh 's,  put  forth  at  a 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  meeting,  demanding  pledges  of  loyalty 
to  the  Democratic  party — a  sort  of  unamerican  activities  committee  for 
the  party — that  brought  about  Knox's  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Committee.   Unruh,  the  newly  elected  assembly  speaker,  chose 
to  punish  Knox  by  consigning  him  to  the  Local  Government  Committee,  assuming 
that  it  would  be,  for  Knox  at  least,  the  assembly's  Siberia. 

But  about  that  time  attention  was  being  focused  on  the  environmental, 
social,  and  economic  problems  brought  on  by  California's  rapid  population 
growth,  highway  building,  and  air  and  water  pollution.   Leaders  of  business, 
local  and  state  governments,  and  newly -rising  environmentalists  were 
demanding  that  the  state  government  establish  some  type  of  controls  over 
all  the  haphazard  development  in  order  to  preserve  the  state  from  foreseeable 
degradation.   ABAC  was  organized;  Save  San  Francisco  Bay  was  organized; 
California  Tomorrow  was  organized  and  had  published  California  Going, 
Going. . . ,  the  rallying  cry  for  a  new  group  of  conservationists  bent  on 
saving  the  state  from  "slurbs"  and  other  threats  to  the  landscape. 

Far  from  being  pushed  out  into  the  cold,  Assemblyman  Knox  had  been 
thrust  into  the  heat  of  battle.   And  battle  it  was,  for  while  countless 
people  and  organizations  believed  there  was  urgent  need  for  coordinated 
planning  at  local,  regional,  and  state  levels  to  control  pollution,  to 
preserve  open  space,  to  regulate  bayfill,  and  coastal  development,  and 
to  manage  growth,  few  could  agree  on  the  best  arrangements  to  achieve  these 
objectives.   Coalitions  formed  and  dissolved.   Bills  moved  forward  and 
stopped.   Some  passed  and  were  signed  by  Governors  Pat  Brown,  Ronald  Reagan, 
and  Jerry  Brown.   On  the  other  side  were  those  to  whom  the  concept  of 
planning  was  anathema,  who  preferred  more  rather  than  fewer  local  govern 
mental  agencies,  and  to  whom  planning  connoted  communism. 


The  story  of  those  years,  the  fun  and  the  frustrations,  the  mediating 
and  meditating,  the  conferences — in  short  the  legislative  process — makes 
up  John  Knox's  lively  oral  history.   Some  background  came  from  Tom  Willoughby, 
longtime  consultant  to  the  Local  Government  Committee  and  an  ally  of  Knox 
during  his  chairmanship  of  the  committee,  with  whom  I  had  two  conferences, 
one  of  which  we  taped.*  Additional  background  came  out  of  the  cartons 
of  his  state  papers  which  Knox  donated  to  The  Bancroft  Library  and  which 
are  full  of  letters,  memoranda,  press  releases,  and  the  bills  with  their 
uncounted  amendments — all  documenting  in  detail  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
issues  being  debated. 

I  first  met  John  Knox  in  March  1981  on  the  Berkeley  campus  following 
a  seminar  he  had  given  on  public  policy.  We  outlined  the  subjects  we  wanted 
to  cover  in  the  oral  history  interviews  and  which  I  would  need  to  study. 
One  year  later,  on  February  22,  1982,  we  met  in  his  San  Francisco  office 
and  began  the  first  of  five  interview  sessions  spaced  one  week  apart.   During 
the  first  four  we  covered  his  planning  and  environmental  legislation, 
including  the  legislative  process,  the  atmosphere  of  the  legislature  at  work 
and  at  play,  and  the  relationships  with  the  governors  and  their  staffs. 
In  our  final  session  we  concentrated  on  the  reforms  of  the  corporate 
securities  act  and  the  corporation  laws  and  the  memorable  reform  of  the 
property  assessment  practices  which  followed  the  tax  assessors'  scandals 
in  1966. 

John  Knox  told  his  story  thoughtfully,  with  much  good  humor,  and  with 
as  much  candor  as  he  considered  appropriate.  When  reviewing  the  transcript 
he  checked  spelling  of  proper  names,  and  clarified  a  few  sentences,  leaving 
it  on  the  whole  much  as  he  had  received  it.   Mrs.  Knox  located  several 
very  good  pictures  among  the  hundreds  available,  and  came  into  the  office 
one  day  to  remove  them  from  the  frames,  identify  the  persons,  and  supply 
the  captions.   Today  John  Knox  is  retired  from  the  legislature  to  a  partner 
ship  in  the  busy  law  firm  Nossaman,  Kreuger,  and  Knox,  but  he  is  still 
politically  active  from  the  outside  on  legislative  matters  for  the  firm's 
clients. 

In  a  brief  five  hours  we  have  the  recollections  of  the  man  who  played 
an  often  crucial  role  in  the  debates  and  passage  of  laws  governing  local 
planning,  bay  conservation  and  development,  environmental  regulations, 


*Tape  has  been  deposited  in  the  Microforms  Division  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 


taxes,  and  corporate  finance.   It's  a  fascinating  story  which  belongs  in 
the  land-use  planning  oral  history  project  as  well  as  in  the  Governmental 
History  Documentation  oral  history  project  of  which  it  is  also  a  part. 

Malca  Chall 
Interviewer-Editor 
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BAY  AREA  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATION,    TEE  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  ACT, 
AND  RELATED  ISSUES  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  ASSEMBLY,    1960-1980. 


BACKGROUND 

[Interview  1:   February  22,  1982 ]## 

Family,  Education,  and  the  Army  Air  Force 

Chall :   What  I  wanted  to  do  today  was  mostly  biographical,  just  to  set  the 
stage.   I  wanted  to  know  first  where  and  when  you  were  born  and 
something  about  your  parents'  background. 

Knox:    I  was  born  in  Reno,  Nevada,  on  September  30,  1924,  to  Ernest  Bott£ 
Knox  and  Jean  Balarae  Monet.   My  father  was  born  in  Locksburg, 
Arkansas,  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  raised 
mostly  in  Texas  in  a  town  near  Dallas  called  Weatherford.   He  was 
the  fourteenth  of  fourteen  children.   His  mother  was  from  New  Orleans, 
of  French  background.   His  father  was  of  the  Knox  family,  which 
apparently  goes  back  to  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  United  States. 

My  mother's  father  was  a  Huguenot  Frenchman.   I  do  not  know 
her  mother's  maiden  name.   Her  father  migrated  down  from  Canada 
to  an  area  near  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin.   They  were  dairy  farmers. 

My  father  had  almost  no  schooling  until  he  lived  with  a  brother 
in  Arizona  in  his  late  teens,  where  he  went  to  business  college 
briefly  and  became  a  secretary.   HP  then  went  into  the  service  in 
1917  and  was  stationed  in  Seattle.   After  the  service  he  went  to 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  130. 


Knox:   work  for  George  Pepperdine  of  the  Western  Auto  Supply  Store  in 

Los  Angeles,  California  and  later  Alhambra.   Then  he  managed  the 
store  in  Reno  in  the  twenties,  where  I  was  born,  and  then  over 
in  Sacramento. 

Chall :   He  was  basically  a  salesman — 

Knox:   He  was  basically  a  salesman  and  a  store  manager.   Later  in  his 

life  he  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  alcohol.   In  the  thirties 
he  took  a  job  as  a  used  car  salesman  and  then  worked  as  an  automobile 
buyer.   Then,  during  World  War  II,  he  took  jobs  in  the  defense 
industry.   After  the  war  he  managed  to  open  his  own  automobile 
dealership  in  Alhambra. 

Chall:   Did  you  grow  up  primarily  in  Alhambra? 

Knox:   No.   We  moved  from  Reno  to  Sacramento  when  I  was  four.   My  father 
was  promoted  to  the  Sacramento  store.   Then  I  went  to  kindergarten 
and  early  grammar  school  in  Sacramento,  David  Lubin  Elementary 
School,  and  had  one  year  at  Kit  Carson  Junior  High  in  Sacramento. 
Then  my  father  was  having  difficulties  and  we  moved  around  the 
state  for  a  while.   In  fact,  I  spent  the  year  '38-'39,  the  last 
part  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  my  freshman  year  in  high  school  living 
with  some  relatives  in  Wisconsin,  my  mother's  sister. 

Chall:   Your  mother  managed  to  weather  this — 

Knox:    She  weathered  the  storm.   It  was  a  very  difficult  period,  but  she 
got  through  it.   I  had  two  brothers,  both  younger,  Donald,  who 
was  born  June  25,  1926,  and  Robert — we  call  him  Robin — was  born 
February  27,  1930. 

Chall:   Did  your  mother  work  at  all? 

Knox:   No.   She  never  did.   She  might  have  had  a  few  little  jobs  here 
and  there,  but  really  she  never  worked.   She  had  phlebitis  very 
seriously  all  during  the  thirties.   Her  health  was  never  outstanding. 

Chall:   So  it  was  your  father  who  brought  in  the  income. 
Knox:   Yes,  even  though  it  was  spotty  at  times. 
Chall:   You  finished  high  school,  then — 

Knox:    I  left  Wisconsin  and  we  came  back  and  we  moved  to  Alhambra  to  a 

little  apartment  on  Olive  Steet.  My  father  was  traveling  around, 
and  it  was  a  difficult  period.  I  went  to  high  school  at  Alhambra 
High  School,  graduating  in  1942. 
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Chall :  Was  there  any  concern  about  your  education  or  what  you  might  do 
with  your  own  life  on  the  part  of  your  parents?  Were  they 
concerned? 

Knox:   Yes,  my  mother  principally  talked  about  it.   Although  my  father 

was  not  an  educated  or  well-read  man,  his  English  and  grammar  were 
impeccable,  and  he  had  been  a  successful  secretary.   My  mother 
had  been  an  English  major.   She  had  a  couple  of  years  at  college 
in  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  at  Yankton  College.   He  met  her  in  the 
twenties  when  she  was  working  as  some  kind  of  reporter  or  journalist 
of  some  sort  for  the  Pasadena  Star  News.   So  there  was  always  a 
tradition  that  you  were  going  to  go  to  college.   Even  during  the 
Depression,  it  was  always  a  tradition  that  you  had  to  become 
educated  and  so  on.   Although  my  immediate  family  did  not  even 
have  college  graduates  in  it. 

Chall:  Did  your  brothers  also  go  to  college? 

Knox:   Yes.   They  both  went  to  Occidental  College  at  one  point,  I  guess 
through  my  leadership.   One  of  them  didn't  make  it.   My  youngest 
brother,  Donald,  was  not  successful  in  college  and  left  after  a 
year  or  two.   My  brother  Bob  transferred  to  the  University  of 
Arizona  at  Tucson,  and  he  finished  there. 

Chall:  You  went,  I  understand,  to  Hastings  Law  School.  Was  that  right 
after  you  finished  Occidental? 

Knox:   Yes.   I  attended  Hastings  College  of  the  Law.   I  was  importuned 
to  go  to  Stanford,  and  there  was  an  indication  that  they  would 
give  me  some  financial  assistance.   But  my  GI  bill  was  running 
out.  My  family  had  no  money,  and  I  didn't  see  how  I  could  possibly 
afford  to  go  to  Stanford  Law  School.   I  thought  about  Boalt,  but 
really  after  a  sequestered  life  at  Occidental  I  had  had  enough 
of  campus  life,  and  I  wanted  to  move  on  to  really  study  law.   I 
liked  the  idea  of  Hastings  and  the  "65"  Club  and  so  on.   I'm  very 
pleased  I  made  that  choice. 

Chall:  Did  you  have  a  time  in  the  service  in  between  Occidental  and 
Hastings? 

Knox:   I  was  graduated  from  high  school  in  the  summer  of  '42  when  I  was 

eighteen  years  old,  so  I  was  prime  candidate  to  go  in  the  service. 
I  matriculated  at  UCLA   [University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles] . 
I  borrowed  a  hundred  dollars  from  the  PTA  [Parent  Teachers  Associa 
tion]  to  pay  the  twenty-nine  dollar  entrance  fee  that  they  had 
at  that  time.   I  got  a  job  as  a  busboy  at  the  Bel  Air  County  Club. 
My  family  moved  to  Westwood  so  I  could  go  to  school,  because  there 
was  no  way  I  could  commute.   They  got  a  little  apartment  in  Westwood. 
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Knox:   My  brother  had  to  transfer  high  schools.   I  got  one  semester  in 

and  we  all  joined  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  hoping  it  would  keep 
us  out  of  the  army  for  a  while,  but  it  put  us  right  in.   March 
first,  1943,  I  was  inducted  into  the  army. 

Chall:  Were  you  sent  overseas? 

Knox:   They  called  it  that  then.   I  went  to  Alaska.   I  was  assigned  to 
the  Army  Air  Force,  as  it  was  known  in  those  days,  and  sent  to 
engineering  and  operations  clerical  school  in  Los  Angeles,  which 
was  some  navigation  and  air  flight  training  and  so  forth,  required 
a  lot  of  clerical  abilities,  including  brushing  up  on  my  typing. 
I  was  limited  service  in  those  days  because  my  eyes  are  very  bad. 
I  have  always  said  that  if  I  had  had  good  eyes,  I  would  probably 
be  dead,  because  about  the  time  I  went  into  air  force  training 
the  big  push  was  coming  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in  England.   If 
you  could  qualify  for  the  physical,  you  were  sent  to  Las  Vegas 
to  aerial  gunnery  school.   The  life  expectancy  of  a  tail  gunner 
was  about  forty-two  seconds  in  those  days  over  Germany.   So  my 
bad  eyesight  very  likely  saved  my  life.   It  was  just  one  of  those 
things. 

I  was  ultimately,  after  a  series  of  transfers,  sent  to  a  place 
called  Pyote,  Texas,  as  an  orderly  room  clerk  with  the  398th 
Service  Squadron.   We  were  transferred  to  Nome,  Alaska,  in  the 
fall  of  '43.   I  stayed  in  Nome,  with  some  time  out  for  furloughs 
and  extra  schooling,  until  I  was  discharged. 

The  army  was  a  tremendous  experience  for  me.   I  was  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one.   I  had  no  money  to  go  to  college. 
I  had  been  a  very  active  debater  in  high  school.   I  guess  the  highest 
we  ever  got  was  the  semi-finals  in  the  state  championship,  but 
I  was  extremely  active  in  the  field.   In  the  army,  on  the  day  I 
arrived  in  Nome,  there  was  a  letter  asking  for  auditions  for  people 
to  work  at  the  armed  forces  radio  station,  WXLH,  "The  Voice  of 
the  Arctic."  A  friend  of  mine  and  I  went  down  and  applied  to  a 
very  interesting  fellow,  Lieutenant  Edward  Helwick   He  hired  us 
on  the  spot,  so  we  became  full-time  announcers,  disc  jockeys  and 
so  forth  for  the  radio  station.   Then  I  moved  from  that  into  the 
orientation  field.   The  army  was  sponsoring  a  major  effort  to  try 
to  tell  the  troops  why  we  fight  and  to  get  troops  to  tussle  with 
some  of  the  issues  of  what  was  to  happen  after  the  war.   I  was 
tapped,  even  though  I  had  only  one  semester  of  college,  because 
I  got  to  know  the  people  involved,  to  run  that  program.   They  sent 
me  to  Washington  and  Lee  University  one  summer  to  work  on  it.   I 
would  give  lectures  on  what  to  do  with  Germany  after  the  war  and 
about  the  Balkans  and  the  Soviets.   We  passed  out  the  army  line 
pretty  much,  but  it  was  a  fascinating  experiece,  conducting  these 
discussions.   It  was  a  great  experience. 
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Chall :  Among  the — 

Knox:   Everybody.  The  airline  mechanics,  officers,  everybody.   I  became, 
if  I  do  say  so,  quite  a  skilled  discussion  leader  trying  to  get 
things  going.   It's  amazing  that  people  of  all  backgrounds  have 
something  to  say  about  major  issues  of  the  day.   The  army  would 
give  you  some  materials,  some  factual  materials,  to  give  a  basis 
for  the  discussion  so  it  wasn't  just  a  sloganeering  thing.   Then, 
based  on  the  material  that  you  had  given  them  plus  whatever 
knowledge  the  individuals  might  have  had,  you  could  conduct  a  very 
lively  discussion.   It  was  a  lot  of  work.   Everybody  was  required 
to  participate,  and  we  got  real  participation  by  most  of  the  people 
on  the  base.   It  was  a  very  small  base,  about  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  as  I  recall. 

Chall:  You  went  back  to  Nome? 

Knox:   This  was  in  Nome,  yes.   I  was  just  sent  down  to  Virginia  for  six 

weeks  for  this  specialized  training.   It  was  an  interesting  experience 
because  the  army  was  still  segregated  in  those  days.   The  only 
unsegregated  army  installation  I  ever  went  to  was  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  where  the  blacks  and  the  whites  all  lived  together. 
They  warned  us  if  you  went  into  town  you  had  to  comply  with  the 
local  customs.   So  we  never  went  into  town. 

It  was  a  great  experience.   Luckily  for  me,  I  was  never  hurt. 
I  had  a  few  bad  days  here  and  there,  but  it  was  a  marvelous  thing. 
When  I  got  out,  I  got  a  scholarship  that  would  be  worth  maybe 
$75,000  today.   Board,  room,  tuition  and  books  at  a  private  college. 

Chall:  Where  was  that? 

Knox:   Occidental. 

Chall:  Of  course.  Was  that  as  a  result  of  your  experiences  in  the  war? 

Knox:   No,  it  was  the  GI  bill.   The  GI  bill  paid  five  hundred  dollars 

a  year  for  tuition  and  books,  which  was  more  than  adequate  in  those 
days,  plus  enough  to  pay  your  dormitory  bill  every  month.   So  it 
was  a  tremendous  scholarship. 

Chall:   In  a  sense,  then,  you  went  back  home. 

Knox:   In  a  sense.   I  had  become  very  fond  of  a  girl  in  high  school  who 
corresponded  with  me  all  during  the  war,  Eileen  Baughman.   She 
had  been  going  to  Occidental  during  the  war  and  writing  to  me  about 
it,  and  I  became  very  interested  in  the  college.   I  didn't  know 
where  else  to  go,  and  I  liked  to  idea  of  going  there.   Although 
by  the  time  I  got  out  of  the  army,  she  had  already  graduated.   So 
I  went  there. 
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Chall 
Knox: 


Chall ; 
Knox: 


Chall : 
Knox: 

Chall ; 
Knox  : 


What  did  you  major  in? 

I  majored  in  political  science,  but  I  ended  up  majoring  in  speech. 
I  sort  of  majored  in  both,  because  I  took  a  lot  of  courses  in  the 
political  science  department.   But  I  got  interested  in  campus 
politics  and  ultimately  became  president  of  the  student  body.   And 
was  also  again  interested  in  debating.   In  the  last  two  years  I 
was  there  we  took  national  tours  that  took  about  a  month  out  of 
our  classes,  so  I  really  didn't  get  as  much  out  of  the  college 
academically  as  I  should  have.   But  I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  had 
some  great  experiences. 

I  should  mention  that  during  my  period  at  UCLA  in  debating 
I  had  a  fascinating  experience.   When  I  finished  Alhambra  High 
School,  the  major  scholarships  were  the  two  USC  [University  of 
Southern  California]  full  board,  tuition  and  books  scholarships 
that  were  given  to  debaters.   I  was  a  competitor  for  those.   Two 
people  came  in  second  for  those  scholarships,  John  Ehrlichman,  who 
was  later  with  the  Nixon  administration,  and  myself.   So  I  matricu 
lated  at  UCLA,  as  did  he.   He  was  at  Santa  Monica  High  School, 
and  we  had  met  each  other  at  various  weekend  high  school  debating 
tournaments.   So  we  teamed  up  and  became  a  debating  team.   In  the 
fall  of  '42  we  went  to  one  tournament  held  at  Pepperdine  College 
in  its  old  campus .   John  and  I  beat  the  two  USC  men  who  had  won 
the  scholarships  ahead  of  us.   Victory  was  very  sweet.   I  called 
on  John  at  the  White  House  and  we  recalled  that  night  very  fondly. 

Did  you  plan  to  be  a  lawyer  or  an  attorney? 

I  sort  of  think  I  did  from  the  beginning.   I  can  remember  even 
in  the  library  back  in  Boyd,  Wisconsin,  the  little  town  I  stayed 
in,  reading  about  figures  like  Rufus  Choate,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Jr.,  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  being  fascinated.   I  think  I  probably 
always  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer. 

There  was  no  particular  debate  within  yourself  about  going  on  to 
law  school  as  soon  as  you  finished? 

No,  it  was  almost  as  if  it  were  preordained.   I  just  assumed  I'd 
do  it. 

So  you  came  to  San  Francisco  then. 

I  moved  to  San  Francisco.   I  had  been  going  with  my  wife,  whose 
name  is  Margaret  Jean  Henderson,  whom  I  married  in  December  1949. 
She  had,  during  my  last  year  in  college,  been  taking  her  master's 
at  Columbia.   She  graduated  from  Occidental  in  '48  and  I  in  '49. 
She  is  younger  than  I  am,  but  I  had  lost  three  years  in  the  service 
and  she  had  gone  back  to  Columbia  to  take  her  master's  in  English, 
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Knox:   doing  her  thesis  in  criticism  of  modern  drama.   It  was  a  marvelous 
year  for  her  because  it  was  the  year  Streetcar  Named  Desire  and 
Death  of  a  Salesman  opened  on  Broadway.   Then  she  came  back,  and 
she  wanted  to  teach  at  a  community  college.   So  she  had  to  go  to 
Cal  Berkeley  for  another  year  because  she  had  never  taken  any 
education  courses.  She  had  to  take  that  silly  program  they  have 
over  there.   I  guess  they  still  have  it.   It's  a  total  waste  of 
time,  but  you  have  to  go  through  it  in  order  to  get  the  appropriate 
credentials.   While  I  was  finishing  law  school,  Jean  very  fortunately 
got  a  job  in  the  English  department  of  the  then-new  Contra  Costa 
College  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  faculty  there.   That  was 
when  it  was  located  at  the  old  shipyards,  the  Kaiser  shipyards 
in  the  Richmond  Channel . 

Chall:   The  community  college? 
Knox:   Yes.   Contra  Costa  College. 

Chall:   Is  that  the  reason  that  you  settled  in  Richmond  when  you  finished 
school? 

Knox:   I  think  so.   Jean  had  a  job  and  I  was  of  course  always  interested 
in  politics.   In  college  I  had  been  a  Republican.   Bob  [Robert] 
Finch  was  the  president  of  our  Republican  club.   I'm  very  fond 
of  saying  that  I  got  out  of  college  and  looked  around  for  more 
Republicans  like  Bob  Finch  and  I  couldn't  find  any,  so  I  became 
a  Democrat.  Actually,  I  was  very  distressed  by —  I  met  Nixon 
when  he  was  a  Congressman.   He  was  around  the  campus  a  good  deal 
as  Finch's  guest.   He  was  a  strange,  strange  man.   Very  profane. 
Having  just  come  out  of  the  army,  I  was  hardly  offended  by  bad 
language,  but  this  guy  almost  used  it  as  a  pathological  technique 
to  show  you  he  was  a  man  or  something.   Very  strange,  strange  man. 

Then  I  was  really  turned  off  by  the  campaign  against  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas.   I  could  not  be  a  part  of  that.   I  told  Finch 
and  the  others  that  I  just  had  no  stomach  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  very  fortunately  saw  the  light  and  became  a  member  of  the  Demo 
cratic  party,  because  I  would  never  be  happy  in  the  Republican 
group.   I  have  many  dear  friends  who  are  Republicans.   In  fact, 
I  have  a  partner  now  who  is  a  very  active  Republican.   I  see  some 
merit  in  many  of  the  programs  of  the  Republican  party.   But  the 
basic  core  of  it,  I  think,  is  not  sound. 

Chall:  You  changed  parties  while  you  were  in  law  school? 

Knox:   I  changed  parties,  as  I  recall,  during  my  first  year  of  law  school. 

Chall:   When  was  that  first  year? 
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Knox:   That  was  the  fall  of  '49. 

Chall:   So  you  were  up  here  during  the  1950  campaign. 

Knox:   Yes.   We  lived  in  San  Francisco  out  in  Noe  Valley.   Then  we  got 

a  marvelous  break.   We  got  a  little  stone  cottage  above  the  Claremont 
Hotel  on  the  Biedenback  property.   Then  a  friend  of  ours  was  fired 
in  a  political  fuss  at  Contra  Costa  [Community  College]  and  became 
a  real  estate  broker.   In  sympathy  for  him,  we  bought  a  house  in 
El  Cerrito  so  he  could  earn  a  commission.   Then  I  started  getting 
active  in  Contra  Costa  politics;  I  met  people  like  Bert  Coffey, 
and  Paul  Ward,  and  Senator  George  Miller.   Some  of  the  other  teachers 
at  the  college  had  discovered  this  marvelous  place  called  Point 
Richmond,  so  we  ultimately  ended  up  there. 

We  had  decided  when  we  got  married — we  didn't  have  a  honeymoon 
or  a  trip  or  anything — that  we  were  going  to  Europe  as  soon  as 
I  finished  law  school.   So  we'd  been  saving  everything  we  could. 
I  had  inherited  a  few  thousand  dollars  from  an  aunt.   Jean  had 
some  of  her  education  money  left  over.   So  when  I  finished  school 
[1953]  and  the  bar  exam  we  went  to  Europe  for  six  months.   We  took 
everything  we  had  and  spent  it  all  in  six  months.   Came  back  with 
nothing.   Except,  we  had  a  stove  and  a  refrigerator  and  a  little 
English  car  that  we  had  bought  in  Europe  ar.d  a  Standard  Oil  credit 
card.   Jean  had  a  job.   That  was  our  total  assets.   But  we  also 
moved.  A  friend  had  found  a  little  apartment  for  us  on  Point 
Richmond,  and  we  have  lived  on  the  Point  ever  since. 

Chall:   That  was  almost  pioneering  in  Point  Richmond. 

Knox:   No.   The  Point  was  discovered  by  University  of  California  professors 
many  years  ago.   Harold  Vaughan  of  landscape  architecture.   Walter 
Horn,  now  Professor  Emeritus  of  art  history.   They  discovered  the 
Point  back  in  the  twenties  and  wisely  kept  kind  of  quiet  about 
it.   We  were  lucky  to  get  in  when  we  did.   We  had  a  little  apartment 
in  '53,  and  then  in  '54  we  found  a  little  house  that  we  could  buy 
that  we  fixed  up.  We  bought  it  for  $7,500,  borrowing  money  from 
my  father-in-law.   Then  we  got  a  chance  to  buy  our  present  house, 
which  nearly  broke  us  in  '56.   We  had  a  real  strain.   But  it's 
the  largest  residential  lot  on  the  Point,  and  we  love  it. 

Chall:   Right  now,  I  think,  in  the  last  few  years,  it's  become  quite  an 
area  to  get  into. 

Knox:    It  has,  which  is  unfortunate,  but  inevitable. 
Chall:   Did  you  set  up  a  practice  of  your  own? 
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Knox:   I  just  hung  out  a  shingle  in  Richmond.   There  was  a  lawyer  named 
Joseph  Genser  there  who  later  became  a  superior  judge,  who  agreed 
to  take  me  in.   He  couldn't  afford  to  pay  me  a  salary.   He  said, 
"I'll  give  you  one-third  of  anything  I  give  you  to  work  on,  and 
you  get  two-thirds  of  anything  you  bring  into  the  office.   And 
I'll  pay  the  rent."  It  worked  out  very  well.   Jean  was  working, 
so  it  allowed  me  to  get  a  practice  started.  We  decided  to  delay 
for  a  while  in  having  children.  The  thing  worked  out.   I  worked 
very  hard  in  Richmond.   I  was  working  hard  politically.   I  moved 
around  and  joined  everything  in  town  and  promoted  myself  and 
scratched  out  a  law  practice. 

Joe  didn't  want  to  have  a  partnership,  so  in  February  of  1956 
I  left  Joe  to  form  my  own  office  at  1016  Nevin.   I  rented  from 
Senator  Miller  an  old  building  he  had  across  from  the  Post  Office. 


Becoming  Active  in  the  Democratic  Party 

Chall:   You  said  you  became  very  active  in  politics.   Does  that  mean  you 
became  active  in  the  Democratic  party? 

Knox:   Yes. 

« 
Chall:  At  what  level? 

Knox:   I  started  out  in  1950  ringing  doorbells  and  helping  out  the  party. 
Bert  Coffey,  who  is  very  active  in  the  Democratic  county  committee 
and  was  Senator  Miller's  close  friend  and  is  now  my  closest  friend, 
met  us  and  liked  us.   My  wife  was  teaching  and  we  had  met  him  at 
several  parties.   I  just  joined  up  and  did  whatever  had  to  be  done. 
I  rang  doorbells,  or  we'd  sit  around  sticking  address  labels  on 
envelopes.   Pretty  soon  you  work  your  way  into  the  councils  of 
the  party  just  by  being  around.   I  am  very  fond  of  saying  that 
my  first  political  job  they  gave  me  a  very  hilly  district  in  the 
Richmond  Annex  and  told  me  to  hand  out  pamphlets.   So  I  went  up 
to  every  door  and  worked  hard  all  afternoon  knocking  on  the  doors 
and  handing  people  pamphlets.   That's  the  way  you  get  started  in 
politics. 

Then  I  got  into  the  councils  of  the  party.   In  1955  I  was 
appointed  to  the  county  committee. 

Chall:  You  were  appointed  to  the  county  committee? 
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Knox:   Yes.   I  ran  for  it  in  1954,  but  Joe  Genser  and  I  came  in  last  and 
second  to  last  in  a  field  of  thirty-one.   A  lot  of  it  depended 
on  the  luck  of  the  draw,  whether  your  name  was  drawn  toward  the 
top  of  the  list.   The  best  way  to  get  on  the  county  committee  was 
to  get  an  appointment  when  somebody  else  had  resigned. 

Chall :  My  impression  of  the  county  committee  over  the  years  had  been  that 
hardly  anybody  knows  it's  there  and  very  few  people  usually  run 
for  those  jobs.   To  have  thirty  people — 

Knox:    It  just  varies.   Sometimes  there  is  political  infighting  going 

on  and  a  lot  of  people  want  to  run  for  it.   It  truly  varies.   The 
power  of  a  county  committee  depends  entirely  on  the  leadership. 
If  they  can  raise  money  and  put  things  together,  they  are  powerful. 
If  they  kind  of  rest  back  and  don't  do  much,  they  aren't  particularly 
influential.   At  that  time  the  Democratic  Club  movement  was  coming 
along.   It  was  the  post-Adlai  Stevenson  period.   My  wife  and  I 
often  say  that  our  last  truly  emotional  campaign  was  the  '52  Adlai 
Stevenson  campaign.   Jean  went  out  and  draped  the  house  in  black 
crepe  when  he  lost,  broke  into  tears.   It  was  a  terrible  thing 
at  the  time. 

Chall:   So  you  were  working  your  way  into  Democratic  party  politics?  Were 
you  appointed  by  anybody  to  the  state  committee? 

Knox:    It  seems  to  me  I  was  appointed  to  the  state  committee  in  those 

days.   I  can't  recall  now.   I  remember  going  to  several  statewide 
meetings,  so  I  must  have  been  on  it  in  some  basis. 

In  '56  I  gave  a  lot  of  thought  to  running  for  Congress.   Bob 
Condon  had  been  defeated  by  John  Baldwin.   I  had  worked  very  hard 
for  Condon.   In  fact,  I  spent  almost  full  time  working  for  him 
in  that  year,  the  year  he  was  defeated,  in  '54.   I  wanted  to  run 
against  Baldwin,  but  an  old  time  party  warhorse  named  Doc  Quinney 
from  Vallejo — Vallejo  was  in  our  district  in  those  days — decided 
he  wanted  to  run,  and  he'd  earned  the  right  to  run.   People  like 
Paul  Ward  said,  "You've  got  to  back  off  if  Doc  wants  to  run."  That 
was  probably  just  as  well.   I  don't  think  I  could  have  defeated 
Baldwin.   But  I  was  eager  to  go.   My  father-in-law  was  willing 
to  put  up  some  of  the  money,  and  I  figured  out  how  I  could  raise 
the  rest  of  it.   I  didn't  do  it,  and  I  think  it  worked  out  very 
fortunately. 

I  was  the  treasurer  of  the  California  Democratic  Council  in 
the  county  and  was  extremely  active  during  those  periods.   I  would 
say  that  I  was  probably,  other  than  the  officeholders,  the  best- 
known  Democrat  in  western  Contra  Costa  County.   And  in  the  meantime 
I  was  practicing  law,  trying  cases,  getting  my  experience  that 
way. 
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Chall; 
Knox: 

Chall : 

Knox: 


Had  you  ever  thought  of  running  for  a  city  office? 
Richmond  in  the  city  of  Richmond? 


Is  Point 


It's  in  the  city  of  Richmond.   No,  I  was  never  really  attracted 
by  the  city  council.   I  didn't  particularly  want  to  run  for  that. 
I  had  my  eye  on  the  legislature  or  Congress. 

Nothing  local. 

I  really  wasn't  that  interested  in  local  politics.   I  was  a  Democrat. 
I  was  interested  in  partisan  politics,  not  nonpartisan  politics. 


Election  to  the  California  Assembly,  1960 


Chall:   That's  the  reason  why  you  were  able  to  step  in  and  win  that — 

Knox:   That  was  rough.   That  was  the  roughest  race  I  was  ever  in.   In 
1960  the  incumbent  assemblyman  was  a  fellow  named  Salathial  C. 
Masterson.   We  called  him  Brick.   Brick  loved  being  in  the  assembly. 
He  was  a  very  skilled  lawyer.   He  made  a  lot  of  money  in  the  thirties 
and  forties  in  Richmond.   He  just  loved  the  legislature.   But  he 
had  a  wild  old  time  in  Sacramento  and  decided  to  get  a  divorce, 
which  was  very  expensive.   Pat  Brown  was  the  governor.   Brick  decided 
that  the  only  way  he  could  possibly  afford  to  get  divorced  was 
to  go  on  the  superior  court.   He  had  been  on  the  municipal  court. 
He  could  add  in  his  years  in  the  legislature  and  his  years  in  the 
municipal  court  in  his  pension  plan.   So  he  just,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  decided  he  had  no  choice  but  to  be  a  judge  because 
of  the  retirement  annuity  and  so  on.   And  the  salary.   The  salary 
of  the  legislature  in  those  days  was  six  thousand  dollars  a  year 
plus  some  expenses.   Brick  just  couldn't  afford  that.   He  could 
afford  it  as  long  as  he  wasn't  divorced,  but  if  he  had  to  pay 
alimony  and  so  on  he  couldn't. 

So  he  went  on  the  bench  in  the  spring  of  1960,  opening  up 
the  seat,  and  I  decided  to  run.   My  friend  Bert  Coffey  looked  at 
me  and  said,  "Knox,  don't  get  the  idea  that  there's  any  dancing 
in  the  streets  because  you  want  to  be  an  assemblyman."  So  I  went 
down  to  the  bank  and  borrowed  five  thousand  dollars,  which  is  about 
like  borrowing  twenty-five  now,  and  put  it  in  the  campaign.   It 
looked  like  things  were  going  to  go  well.   Then  a  fellow  named  John 
Sheridan,  who  had  been  on  the  city  council  in  Richmond  for  twenty 
years  and  was  an  official  of  the  Teamsters  Union  and  a  very  popular 
fellow  in  town,  decided  he  wanted  to  be  the  assemblyman  also.   So 
I  decided  to  square  off  against  him  in  the  primary.   I  had  the 
support  of  the  organized  Democratic  party.   John  had  labor  support, 
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Knox:   primarily  the  building  trades  unions  and  the  old  AF  of  L  unions. 
But  through  Bert  Coffey  and  George  Miller,  who  was  theoretically 
not  going  to  endorse  in  the  primary  but  finally  did,  they  managed 
to  get  the  old  CIO  unions  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  for  me. 
So  we  had  labor  support.   And  some  labor  money — not  a  lot.   It 
was  tough  to  raise  money.   But  we  managed  to  get  some  money  from 
a  lot  of  the  people  around  town  whom  I'd  gotten  to  know.   Jess 
Unruh,  I  think,  put  some  money  into  it  in  the  primary.   We  ended 
up  with  some  debt.   I  remember  we  spent  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
and  got  fourteen  thousand  votes.   It  was  a  very  small  district 
in  those  days.   Sheridan  spent  some  money,  but  we  managed — 

It  was  a  marvelous  strategy.   Bert  Coffey,  who  I  think  is 
the  real  political  genius  of  this  state,  figured  out  that  the  way 
to  do  it  was  to  look  like  we  had  a  bundle  of  money.   So  we  took 
all  our  money  and  spent  it  a  couple  of  months  before  the  election 
on  one  series  of  quarter-page  ads  in  all  the  newspapers  saying, 
"The  Man  the  Democrats  Chose."  He'd  figured  out  a  CDC  [California 
Democratic  Council]  convention  up  in  Martinez,  and  I  won  the  CDC 
nomination  sixty -nine  to  three.   It  wasn't  exactly  a  mass  meeting. 

I  remember  my  demonstration  at  the  convention.  A  neighbor 
of  mine  was  a  dentist  named  Rodney  Pain,  of  all  things,  whose  hobby 
was  playing  the  bagpipes  in  full  regalia.  My  son's  first  words 
were,  "There's  Rodney."  He'd  march  around  the  Point  Sunday  after 
noons  playing  the  pipes  and  we'd  say,  "That's  Rodney."  And  that 
was  his  first  word,  "There's  Rodney."  He  heard  the  pipes.   As 
they  said,  "I  give  you  the  next  assemblyman — John  Knox,"  the  back 
door  of  the  auditorium  opened  and  here  came  Rodney  in  his  kilts 
playing  the  pipes.   He  walked  down  one  aisle  after  the  other  and 
that  was  the  demonstration.   It  was  a  hard  fought  campaign. 

Chall:   Was  it  just  the  two  of  you? 

Knox:   There  was  one  minor  candidate,  a  plumber  from  Pinole.   I  have 
forgotten  his  name. 

Chall:   A  Republican? 

Knox:   No,  he  was  a  Democrat.   The  Republicans  ran — 

H 
Chall:   ...November? 

Knox:   No,  this  was  in  spring.   In  those  days,  the  governor  didn't  have 

to  call  a  special.   So  they  simply  called  the  special  for  November, 
so  that  if  you  were  elected,  you  were  also  elected  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term,  the  remaining  month.   The  primary  election  for  nomina 
tion  for  the  '61  term  was  in  June  [I960].   That  was  the  battle. 
The  battle  lines  were  drawn. 
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Knox:   The  Richmond  Independent  endorsed  Sheridan.   With  kind  of  faint 
praise  they  said, "Although  Knox  is  energetic,  intelligent — and 
so  forth — we  think  that  you  ought  to  vote  for  Sheridan." 

We  put  on  a  marvelous  campaign.   I  rang  doorbells  steadily. 
I  remember  wearing  a  pedometer.   I'd  come  in  at  night  and  see  Bert 
and  he'd  say,  "Don't  even  say  hello.   I  want  to  see  the  pedometer," 
to  see  how  long  I'd  walked.   He  put  on  a  marvelous  ad  campaign. 
In  those  days,  they  didn't  put  "advertisement"  at  the  top,  and 
it  looked  like  news  articles.  They'd  have  me  standing  next  to 
a  bunch  of  labor  leaders  or  whatever.   We  put  on  a  really  effective 
campaign.   It  was  a  classic.   It  was  really  a  good  job.   And  we 
ended  up  very  substantially  ahead  of  this  guy  who  really  should 
have  won.   He  had  a  lot  of  money.   He  had  a  lot  of  support.   But 
he  just  couldn't  put  it  together. 

Chall :   There  you  were — the  victor. 

Knox:   I  was  ready  to  join  the  legislative  scene.   It  was  a  very  interesting 
experience.   I  was  thirty-six  years  old,  had  been  practicing  law 
for  six  or  seven  years.   I  was  ready  to  move  on  to  be  a  lawmaker. 

Chall:   In  those  days  the  legislature  met  just  a  few  months  every  year. 

Knox:   The  legislature  met  in  odd-numbered  years.   They  met  for  120  legis 
lative  days,  which  meant  the  sessions  lasted  from  the  first  Monday 
in  January  after  New  Year's  Day  to  approximately  the  twentieth 
of  June. 

Chall:  Then  there  was  a  budget  session  in  the  alternate  years. 

Knox:   In  the  even-numbered  years  there  was  a  budget  session,  plus  what 
the  governor  put  on  special  call.  The  state  was  getting  more  and 
more  complicated.   The  last  time  we  had  a  budget  session  Pat  Brown 
put  sixty-nine  items  on  special  call.   That's  not  just  individual 
bills.   That's  sixty-nine  subject  matters.   Jesse  Unruh  was  the 
speaker.   He  just  declared  it  to  be  a  general  session  and  reactivated 
all  the  standing  committees.   I  think  we  went  to  about  October 
tenth  that  year.   That  was  Pat's  last  budget  session  year,  which 
must  have  been  1966.   That  was  the  end  of  that.   We  started  meeting 
annually . 

Chall :   Did  you  move  into  an  apartment  in  Sacramento? 

Knox:   No,  in  '61  I  started  out  living  out  at  the  El  Rancho  [hotel]  where 
they'd  rent  you  a  room  for  thirty-five  dollars  a  week  but  you  had 
to  move  out  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  come  back  in  Monday  morning. 
You  just  used  the  trunk  of  your  car  as  a  locker  room  and  slept 
out  there.   I  lived  at  the  Mirador  Hotel  for  a  while.   I  lived 
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Knox:    at  a  motel  out  north  of  town.   Then  Senator  Miller  and  I  shared 
an  apartment  out  near  Riverside  Drive  for  a  while  until  his  wife 
moved  up  and  I  had  to  leave  that.   I  moved  back  into  a  hotel.   But 
then  my  son  came  up  when  he  was  in  the  eighth  grade,  1969  or  '70, 
and  we  rented  an  apartment  out  south  of  town,  a  beautiful  place. 
I  got  a  piano.   I  always  said  my  son  lived  with  me  that  year  and 
learned  two  things.   He's  a  musician.   He  learned  to  play  Beethoven's 
Pathetique,  and  he  learned  to  tend  bar.   [chuckles]   But  it  was 
a  nice  year  for  both  of  us. 

The  family  moved  up  one  session.   We  got  half  of  a  duplex 
up  there,  but  that  didn't  work  out  very  well.   The  kids  didn't 
like  the  schools  all  that  much.   Going  home  on  weekends —  I  had 
to  practice  law.   I  couldn't  afford  to  live  on  the  legislative 
salary,  never  could.   So  I  had  to  practice  law  on  weekends.   We 
would  move  back  on  weekends,  and  it  just  became  a  drag.   It  wasn't 
a  very  successful  arrangement. 

Chall :  Did  your  wife  continue  to  teach? 

Knox:    She  taught  until  our  son  John  was  born  in  '57.   Charlotte  was  born 
in  "60.   Charlotte  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  first  primary 
campaign.  Mary  was  born  in  '61.   Jean  was  always  around  the  college. 
She  started  going  back  part  time,  and  then  she  got  her  full-time 
job  back  some  time  in  the  sixties. 

Chall:   She  was  kept  busy. 

Knox:    She's  still  teaching.   I  hope  this  is  her  last  year.   She  likes 
it,  but  the  paper  reading  kind  of  gets  old  after  a  while.   But 
she  likes  it . 

Chall:   It's  often  asked  of  women  who  go  into  politics  and  rarely  asked 
of  men  whether  a  political  career  is  damaging  to  family  life. 

Knox:    I  don't  know.   I  suppose  it  is .   It's  not  an  ideal  arrangement. 
You're  gone  a  great  deal.   You're  out  and  around.   There's  a  lot 
of  carousing  around  and  so  on.   It's  fun  for  the  person  who's  in 
it  and  perhaps  lonely  for  the  person  who  isn't.   I  would  say  for 
a  wife  who  has  no  professional  career  of  her  own  that  it's  not 
healthy.   I  would  say  if  Jean  had  not  been  teaching  or  had  not 
had  some  other  activity  in  her  own  life  it  would  have  been  a  very 
bad  thing.   I  think  it's  worked  out  all  right.   It  certainly  hasn't 
been  ideal.   But  I  don't  know.   I  think  it  depends  on  personalities. 
It's  not  just  politics.   It's  the  way  people  are.   If  you  feel 
like  you're  outgoing,  you  can  get  that  involved  in  a  law  practice 
or  anything  else.   But  it  does  keep  you  away  from  home  a  fair  amount 
if  you  really  jump  into  it,  get  involved. 
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Continuing  to  Practice  Law  on  Weekends 


Chall : 
Knox: 


Chall:  You  always  came  back  on  weekends  then  to  work  in  your  law  practice? 

Knox:    I  came  back  on  Thursday  afternoons  mostly,  and  I'd  work  in  the 
office  Thursday  and  Friday  and  Saturdays  and  sometimes  Sundays. 
In  the  early  days  when  I  was  still  going  to  court  a  lot,  I  would 
arrange  court  appearances  on  Fridays  and  any  trials  would  have 
to  wait  until  the  fall.   I  would  try  the  cases  in  the  fall,  when 
we  were  out  of  session. 

Were  you  alone  still  in  your  law  practice? 

No,  I  was  not  alone  very  long.  When  I  started  out,  I  remember 
George  rented  me  that  office  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  and 
he  had  the  remnants  of  his  insurance  business  there.   He  had  a 
very  nice  lady  named  Jewel  DeSoto  who  had  been  kind  of  his  admin 
istrative  assistant,  so  she  helped  me  with  my  typing  and  I  would 
type  my  own  letters,  having  been  trained  in  the  army.   And  pleadings, 
and  so  on.   She  would  answer  the  phone  for  me.   Then,  as  business 
got  better,  pretty  soon  Jewel  was  working  for  me.  Then,  pretty 
soon  I  started  paying  the  water  bill,  and  so  forth.   The  rent  always 
remained  a  hundred  dollars  a  month.   He  just  withdrew  various 
services  as  we  went  along. 

Pretty  soon  I  had  a  pretty  successful  practice.   A  fellow 
named  David  Pierce  came  to  see  me  one  day.   He  had  just,  much  to 
his  amazement,  passed  the  bar  and  had  been  declared  4-F  by  the 
army.  The  Korean  draft  was  still  on.   I  couldn't  hire  anybody, 
but  he  just  hung  around,  and  pretty  soon  he  charmed  all  the  court 
clerks  and  had  a  criminal  practice  going.   Before  long,  he  was 
my  partner.   Then  Herbert  Hawkins  came  along,  and  we  had  Knox, 
Hawkins  and  Pierce,  [interruption] 

We  had  a  very  successful  practice.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun.  We 
had  an  office  boat,  I  remember.   We  represented  a  marine  company, 
and  our  retainer  was  the  use  of  a  nineteen-foot  speedboat.   We'd 
go  out  and  go  over  to  Sam's  [in  Tiburon]  for  lunch  and  take  clients 
with  us.   We  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  that  practice.   David  was  trying 
a  lot  of  criminal  cases.   He  was  very  successful.   We  made  a  lot 
of  money  and  we  had  a  good  time . 

Chall:   It  would  have  been  rather  important  to  have  had  some  kind  of  a 
firm  behind  you  while  you  were  in  the  legislature. 

Knox:   Oh,  I  had  to  have.   I  couldn't  have  stayed.   During  the  years  Jean 
wasn't  teaching,  it  was  rough.   When  she  went  back  to  teaching, 
it  took  some  of  the  pressure  off.   The  last  five  or  six  years  I 
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Knox:   was  in  the  legislature,  if  Jean  hadn't  been  teaching  we  would  have 
been  on  the  shorts,  because  you  just  can't —  When  my  partner, 
Patricia  Herron,  became  a  judge — she  kind  of  ran  the  office  and 
kept  it  going — things  went  down  hill. 

Chall:  After  the  1960  campaign,  you  had  no  difficulty  every  two  years 
staying  in  office? 

Knox:    I  had  a  tough  race  in  '66.   A  fellow  named  Les  [Lester]  Ellis  ran 

on  the  Republican  side.   I  had  become  involved  in  a  couple  of  things 
I  shouldn't  have.   I  think  they  were  all  right,  but  they  were  made 
to  sound  bad.   It  looked  like  conflicts  of  interest.   It  was  a 
lawsuit  involving  quieting  a  title  up  in  El  Sobrante,  and  the  case 
of  supporting  an  industrial  development  near  the  Point,  which  I 
wish  I  hadn't  supported,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   They  kind  of  lied 
to  me.   They  built  something  they  told  me  they  weren't  going  to 
build.   Plus,  my  criminal  justice  record  is  a  highly  civil  liber 
tarian  one,  and  that  was  demagogued  that  I  was  in  favor  of  crime 
and  so  on. 

This  fellow  ran  a  very  vigorous  and  well-financed  campaign, 
but  I  got  56  percent  of  the  votes  that  year.   That's  the  lowest 
I  ever  got. 


Decision  to  Retire  from  the  Legislature,  1980 


Chall:  After  twenty  years  in  the  legislature,  what  prompted  your  decision 
to  retire? 

Knox:    I  think  I  had  exhausted  what  the  legislature  had  to  offer  me.   I 

just  am  not  the  sort  of  person  that  was  going  to  become  the  speaker, 
although  I  think  I  could  have  become  a  speaker  during  [Leo] 
McCarthy's  last  year,  when  he  was  under  all  those  attacks.   But 
I  was  committed  to  Leo,  and  I  wouldn't  have  done  that.   I  had  no 
stomach  for  the  money-raising  part  of  it.   I  know  it's  essential. 
It  has  to  be  done,  and  I  respect  it.   I'm  not  snobbish  about  it. 
I  just  didn't  want  to  do  it.   Going  on  with  a  political  career 
would  have  involved  a  commitment  that  I  just  wasn't  prepared  to 
make.   I'm  not  sure  that  I  could  have  succeeded  at  it,  either. 
But  I  was  not  prepared  to  make  the  kind  of  commitment  that  has 
to  be  made,  where  you're  going  to  be  gone  all  the  time.   You're 
going  to  pursue  this  goal — 

Chall:   You  mean  it  was  either  staying  or  moving  on  to  a  different  level? 
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Knox:   I  could  have  stayed  in  the  assembly,  but  I'd  really  done  that. 

I'd  reached  the  point  where  it  just  wasn't  that  exciting  any  more. 
It  was  beginning  to  look  a  little  childish  to  me.   That's  the  wrong 
time  to  be  there.  You  have  the  danger  of  becoming  a  total  hack. 
It's  not  that  I  had  accomplished  everything  that  could  be  accomplished, 
but  I  had  done  the  local  government  work  almost  to  the  end.   I'd 
done  the  corporation  work  almost  to  its  complete  fruition.   I  just 
had  the  limited  parnership  act  left.   Environmental  stuff  was  a 
matter  of  just  holding  the  line.  No  great  advances  were  about 
to  be  made  in  that  climate,  so  it  was  a  question  of  making  sure 
that  some  of  the  advances  that  had  been  made  were  not  destroyed. 

Criminal  justice,  the  civil  liberties  I  was  interested  in, 
were  just  falling  apart  all  around  us.   With  this  law  and  order 
trend,  it  looked  like  the  kinds  of  things  we'd  protected  over  the 
years  were  going  to  be  destroyed.   Some  of  my  closest  friends  in 
the  legislature  had  either  died  or  quit.  My  two  closest  friends 
over  the  years  were,  of  course,  George  Miller,  who  died  in  '69, 
and  Robert  Crown,  who  was  killed  in  1973.   I  sat  next  to  Bob  for 
eleven  years  every  morning.   He  was  really  closer  to  me  than  my 
brothers  were.   It  was  a  really  terrible  blow.   Still,  to  this 
day,  a  day  doesn't  go  by  that  I  don't  think  about  it.   He  was  a 
remarkable  man.   And  the  light  kind  of  goes  out  of  things. 

Plus  the  fact  that  my  children  now  had  grown  up  and  were  going 
to  college,  and  we  have  always  felt  that  they  should  be  able  to 
go  to  any  school  that  they  are  qualified  to  go  to  and  want  to  go 
to.   The  two  girls  chose  private  colleges.   Charlotte  graduates 
from  Mills  this  year.  Mary's  at  Smith.  My  son's  now  going  back 
to  school.   He  wanted  to  be  a  musician.   He  spent  a  lot  of  time 
trying  to  get  a  band  started,  but  he  got  married  last  summer  and 
has  decided  now  that  he  wants  to  go  back  to  college.   He's  going 
to  Cal  this  fall  as  a  junior  and  will  undoubtedly  go  to  graduate 
school.   So  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.   Education  is  very  expensive 
right  now.   And  I  just  couldn't  afford  to  do  this  any  more.   I 
just  could  not  afford  to  work  for,  at  that  time,  $28,000  a  year 
plus  expenses.   It  just  wasn't  there.   I  felt  that  I  really  ought 
to  quit. 

Chall :   What  do  you  miss  from  that  experience  as  a  legislator? 

Knox:   I  think  you  miss  some  of  the  power.   The  perquisites  of  office 

are  nice,  but  you  can  get  over  that.   But  the  power  to  have  people's 
attention  on  the  programs  that  you're  interested  in  is  very  nice. 
It  really  means  that  you  can  do  something.   But  you  can  do  a  lot 
on  the  outside  as  well.   It's  not  as  easy.   You  miss  the  staff. 
A  staff  is  extremely  helpful.   It  makes  your  life  much  more 
productive.   It's  very  hard  to  replace  it.   It's  hard  to  put 
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Knox:    together  that  kind  of  staff.   And  the  research  facilities  and  so 
on.   It's  nice  to  be  able  to  have  somebody  finance  you  so  you  can 
work  in  the  abstract  on  changing  the  laws  to  try  to  work  out  a 
better  system  of  decision  making. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  local  government.   I  thought 
we  accomplished  quite  a  bit.   Much  more  remains  to  be  done.   No 
doubt,  some  of  the  things  we  worked  on  will  be  changed  over  the 
years,  but  we  made  some  basic  changes  in  the  face  of  local  govern 
ment. 

Chall:   Do  you  miss  the  limelight? 

Knox:   A  little  bit.   But,  you  know,  you  pay  for  that.   I  remember  somebody 
called  right  after  I  got  out,  the  secretary  of  the  Southside 
Community  Center,  and  said  they  wanted  me  to  be  their  annual  dinner 
speaker.   I  said,  "Tell  them  I'm  busy  that  night."  She  said,  "Wait 
a  minute.   I  haven't  told  you  what  night  it  is  yet." 

Many  a  night  you'd  give  somebody  five  hundred  dollars  if  you 
didn't  have  to  get  in  your  car  and  drive  somewhere.   I  usually 
enjoyed  it  once  I  was  there  because  I  like  people,  but  it  gets 
old.   You  pay  for  the  limelight.   You  pay  in  blood  for  it.   It's 
just  plain  hard  work.   You  can't  pick  and  choose  that  much. 

Chall:   So  that's  something  you  don't  miss  too  much. 

Knox:   No,  I  don't  miss  that  too  much. 

Chall:   Is  there  anything  else  you're  glad  to  be  rid  of? 

Knox:    I'm  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  fundraising.   I  don't  like  that.   I  miss 
a  lot  of  the  friends,  but  I'm  up  in  Sacramento  a  lot  because  I 
have  a  business  up  there  and  I  see  them.   I  don't  really  miss 
it  all  that  much.   I  really  don't  have  any  regrets  about  quitting. 

Chall:   Some  people  stay  on  until  they're  just — 

Knox:   They'll  get  you  sooner  or  later.   I  never  wanted  to  go  out  a  defeated 
candidate.   I've  met  too  many  people,  and  it  lives  with  them.   I 
remember  running  into  Richard  Graves,  who  ran  against  [Goodwin] 
Knight  in  1954.   This  was  years  later.   He  remembered  me  very  well. 
I  was  active  in  his  campaign.   He  told  me,  "Jack,  it's  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  that  I  lost  that  race,"  and  he 
started  telling  me  about  all  the  money  he'd  made,  and  so  forth. 
Then,  after  a  few  more  drinks,  he  went  into  a  review  of  that  campaign, 
and  he  remembered  everybody  that  had  screwed  him,  everybody  that  had 
helped  him.   He  just  lives  with  that  campaign,  and  I  know  that  he 
dreams  about  it. 
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Knox:   Byron  Rumford  is  the  same  way.   It's  sad.   He  has  this  bitterness 
in  his  heart.   It's  just  sad  that  he  has  to  live  this  way.   I  just 
am  glad  that  I  was  spared  that. 

Chall :   I  was  always  upset  to  see  Carlos  Bee,  who  should  have  left  and 
didn't— 

Knox:   Yes,  Carlos  might  be  alive  today  if  he  had  gotten  out  of  there. 

But  I  don't  know.   Who  knows?   There  was  no  way  Carlos  could  leave. 
He  had  no  place  to  go.  At  least  I  had  a  place  to  go.   That's  the 
problem.   I  didn't  have  to  stay  in  the  legislature.   I'm  a  skilled 
lawyer,  and  I  can  make  a  living  at  it.   I  have  places  to  go.  You're 
still  young  enough  to  do  something,  too.  You  wait  until  you're 
sixty  or  sixty-five  years  old,  it's  not  that  that's  so  ancient 
if  your  health  is  good,  but  you  really  don't  have  that  many  oppor 
tunities. 


Current  Law  Practice  in  San  Francisco 


Chall:  That's  a  timing  factor.   How  did  it  happen  that  you  got  into  this 
particular  law  firm? 

Knox:    I'd  worked  on  the  Corporate  Securities  Act  in  1968  and  met  a  very 
remarkable  lawyer  named  Harold  Marsh.   I  met  him  through  Bob  Volk, 
who  is  the  son  of  Harry  Volk,  one  of  the  founders  of  Union  Bank. 
Bob  was  corporation  commissioner.   We  kind  of  got  together.   He 
was  the  conservative  Republican  under  Reagan  and  I  was  a  liberal 
Democrat,  but  I  was  the  leading  legislator  in  business  law.   So 
we  got  together  and  decided  to  reform  the  Corporate  Securities 
Act.   That's  the  Blue  Sky  law.   It  hadn't  been  done  for  over  thirty 
years  and  was  badly  out  of  date  and  was  hurting  California  business 
with  some  of  the  strictures  in  it. 

Volk,  who  was  a  good  leader,  got  Harold  Marsh,  who  was  professor 
of  corporations  at  UCLA  Law  School,  to  be  the  reporter.   He  got 
some  of  the  finest  corporate  lawyers  in  the  state — people  like 
Graham  Sterling  of  0 'Melveny  [and  Myers];  Earl  Adams  of  Adams, 
Duque,  Hazeltine;  Walter  Olson  of  Orrick,  Dalquist,  Herrington 
and  Sutcliffe;  Paul  Davies  of  Pillsbury,  Madison  and  Sutro;  and 
so  on — and  formed  a  committee  and  put  me  on  the  committee.   So 
I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  those  brilliant  lawyers  and  Harold. 
We  worked  for  two  years  and  put  together  this  bill.   Then  I  carried 
the  bill  through  the  legislature.   Harold  and  I  stayed  close  over 
the  years.  We  worked  later  on  the  General  Corporation  Law  and 
on  the  Limited  Partnership  Act. 
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Knox:   He  heard  that  I  might  quit  the  legislature  and  asked  me  to  come 
down  and  talk  to  his  partners.   He  had  since  joined  Nossaman, 
Krueger  &  Marsh.   I  went  down  and  interviewed  with  them.   I  liked 
them.   I  knew  several  of  the  partners  before  I  got  there.   They 
asked  me  to  move  to  Los  Angeles.   I  said  I  wouldn't.   They  said 
okay,  they'd  open  a  San  Francisco  office.   They  offered  me  a  senior 
partnership,  a  hundred  points,  as  we  say.   That's  the  maximum  amount 
you  can  get.   I  liked  them,  so  I  really  didn't  look  elsewhere. 
I  joined  this  firm.   I  had  to  be  Of  Counsel  while  I  finished  my 
period  in  the  legislature,  which  had  about  a  year  and  a  half  to 
go.   They  paid  me  a  very  fine  fee  to  be  Of  Counsel  to  the  firm. 
When  I  was  retired,  I  was  made  a  full  partner  as  promised. 

Chall:   You  did  have  something  to  come  back  to. 
Knox:   Yes,  it's  been  very  rewarding. 

Chall:   There  was  some  publicity  within  the  last  year  regarding  the  possi 
bility  of  your  going  on  the  Board  of  Equalization.   They  were 
redistricting  with  certain  people  in  mind. 

Knox:   That  was  kind  of  a  passing  fancy.   I  was  sitting  around  talking 

to  Richard  Alatorre  and  Willie  Brown  one  day.  The  subject  of  the 
Board  of  Equalization  came  up,  and  they  said,  "Oh,  yes,  we've  got 
to  work  on  that,"  because  they've  got  to  reapportion  it. 

I  said,  "Why  don't  you  put  my  house  in  the  district?"  I  just 
had  this  glimmer.   I  suppose  it's  the  old  firehorse  hearing  of 
another  job.   I've  always  been  interested  in  the  work  of  the  board. 
I  thought  about  it.   The  job,  at  that  time,  paid  $52,000  a  year. 
The  more  I  thought  about  it,  I  realized  it  was  impossible  financially 
and  every  other  way.   So  that  was  just  a  brief  flurry.   It  shook 
up  my  partners  a  little  bit,  but  that's  about  all. 

Chall:   I  think  they  still  haven't  been  able  to  determine  the  reapportionment 
boundaries. 

Knox:   That's  right.   They  thought  they  had  the  lines,  and  then  there 
was  a  snag  in  it.   I  don't  know. 

Chall:   I  wondered  whether  you  just  felt  you  had  to  get  back  into  public 
life 

Knox:    It  was  probably  some  lingering  yearning  to  get  back  into  public 

life.   You  get  tired  being  in  a  high-powered  law  practice.   There's 
a  lot  of  hustling.  You  have  to  move  around.   It's  very  competitive. 
Sometimes  you  get  tired.   But  I  really  am  happy  where  I  am. 
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PEOPLE  IN  BUSINESS/ Keep  It  Legal 


QUIZ  TIME:  Which  city,  outside  of  Wash 
ington,  D.C.,  boasts  the  largest  number  of  law 
firms,  per  capita,  in  the  U.S.?  It's  San  Francisco 
—  one  of  whose  firms  has  just  announced  a 
name  change  Involving  a  well-known  Bay  Area 
political  personality. 
% 

The  law  firm  of  Nossaman,  Krueger  and 
Marsh  changed  its  name  last  month  to  Nossa 
man.  Krueger  and  Knox  —  the  newly  named 
partner  being  none  other  than  former  Assembly 
Speaker  pro  tern  John  T.  Knox. 

Knox,  the  57-year-old  Richmond  Democrat 
and  noted  food  and  wine  connoisseur  who  spent 
20  years  in  the  Assembly,  is  but  one  of  several 
familiar  names  among  former  public  official! 
who  recently  have  become  associated  with  the 
politically  well-connected  firm. 

In  addition  to  Knox,  the  list  includes  Donald 
E.  Burns,  43,  the  former  business  and  trans 
portation  secretary  in  Jerry  Brown's  cabinet, 
and  the  ubiquitous  William  T.  (Bill)  Bagley,  53, 
the  former  Marin  and  Sonoma  assemblyman,  a 
Republican  moderate  and  first  chairman  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  who 
has  joined  the  firm  as  a  partner  in  the  San 
Francisco  office. 

It  doesnt  hurt  that  men  tike  Knox,  Burns 
and  Bagley  know  the  way  from  San  Jose  to 
Washington  —  since  much  of  the  firm's  work 
involves  such  diverse  clients  as  the  Pacific 
islands  of  Fiji,  Papua  New  Guinea  and  the 
Northern  Marianas,  as  well  as  a  slew  of  banks, 
S&Ls  and  land  developers. 

Besides  general  litigation,  the  firm  specializ- 
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es  in  a  variety  of  esoteric  legal  areas  including 
revenue  law,  government  relations  and  environ 
mental  law.  With  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange 
County,  San  Francisco  and  Washington,  D.C., 
NK&K  has  also  just  opened  a  branch  in  Denver, 
specializing  hi  water  and  energy  resource  law. 

At  present,  the  company  to  "sweating  oat  a 
decision"  hi  the  Los  Angeles  Transportation 
Commission  case  —  the  biggest  lawsuit  in 
California  —  involving  120  million  a  month  in 
revenues  to  the  Southern  California  Transit 
district 

(Oversimplifying,  the  case  involves  a  post- 
Prop.  13  issue:  whether  a  transit  district  can  raise 
tax  revenues  with  a  simple  majority-vote  elec 
tion.) 

NKiK's  unusual  political-environmental-^.e- 
velopment  expertise  occasionally  also  carries  the 

firm  into  some  pretty  arcane  areas.  Sample:  the 
saving  of  the  rare  Mission  Blue  and  Callippe 
silverspot  butterflies  which,  as  endangered  spe-- 
p'es,  blocked  the  San  Bruno  Mountain  develop 
ment  of  two  more  of  the  company's  clients: ; 
Vlsitacion  Associates  and  Cadillac  Fairvlew.        ; 

According  to  Knox,  a  compromise  was- 
worked  out  saving  both  the  development  and  the- 
butterflies. 

"'  Meanwhile,  does  be  miss  politics?  "Not  that 
much,"  Knox  claims,  adding:  'But,  of  course,  you 
never  really  get  out  of  politics.  It's  like  heroin 
addiction  —  you  cant  just  quit  cold  turkey.  So 
I'm  still  involved  .a  little  bit." 
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East  Palo  Alto  Municipal  Election,  1982 

Chall:  What's  your  relationship  to  that  East  Palo  Alto  community —  I 
can  only  think  of  it  as  the  MAC  [Municipal  Advisory  Council] 

Knox:   The  MAC  is  kind  of  broke.   I  think  a  couple  of  them  are  under  indict 
ment.   It's  really  sad.   If  the  Knox-Nisbet  bill  had  been  in  effect 
twenty  years  earlier,  this  wouldn't  have  happened.   There  is  a 
very  nice  city  called  Menlo  Park.   Very  well  run.   It's  about  26 
percent  black.  Years  ago,  an  industrial  park  was  created  right 
along  the  freeway  near  Menlo  Park.   Menlo  Park  annexed  the  industrial 
park,  which  is  the  chief  tax  base  of  the  area.   But  below  that 
had  developed,  since  the  war  and  before,  a  really  broken  down  area 
called  East  Palo  Alto,  on  the  east  side  of  the  freeway,  which  they 
tried  to  reform  with  this  Municipal  Advisory  Council.   That  didn't 
work  out.   They've  got  a  recreation  center  where  they  can't  even 
fill  up  the  swimming  pool  with  water.   They've  got  a  shut-down 
and  boarded-up  shopping  center.   It's  really  sad.   The  sheriffs 
have  to  go  around  with  two  policemen  in  the  cars.   It's  a  slum. 
And  it's  too  bad.  Menlo  Park  has  a  moral  duty  to  annex  that  area, 
but  they  won't  do  it.   They're  happy.   They  have  their  nice  city. 
They  have  the  industrial  park.   The  industrial  park  certainly  at 
minimum  ought  to  be  shared  by  the  people  of  East  Palo  Alto,  but 
they  get  absolutely  nothing  out  of  it. 

Now  there  are  some  groups  that  have  decided  that  the  way  to 
do  it  is  to  get  rid  of  this  cancer  on  the  county.   It's  costing 
the  county  about  a  half  a  million  dollars  extra  per  year  to  take 
care  of  them  because  of  law  enforcement  problems  and  other  things. 
So  they  want  to  let  them  form  their  own  city,  which  is  impossible. 
Even  Angus  MacDonald,  a  private  consultant,  whose  statistics  have 
been  flexible,  agrees  that  East  Palo  Alto  itself  could  not  possibly 
survive  as  a  city.   There  simply  isn't  enough  there.   So  what  they 
did  is  reach  over  west  of  Bay  Shore  and  take  in  some  houses  that 
are  totally  unrelated  and  a  kind  of  beat-up  shopping  center  called 
Whiskey  Gulch  and  throw  that  arbitrarily  into  the  bargain  so  that 
it  builds  up  enough  assessed  value  to  form  what  MacDonald  thinks 
will  form  a  city.   Even  then,  at  the  last  minute,  they  took  a  chunk 
of  those  houses  out  because  of  a  political  deal  with  the  supervisors, 
so  it's  really  a  bizarre  proposal.   It's  a  real  fraud  on  the  black 
folks.   There's  no  way  that  thing  can  survive  as  a  city.   It's 
sad. 

We  were  hired  by  some  of  the  people  west  of  Bay  Shore,  and 
I  appeared  against  it  before  the  Local  Agency  Formation  Commission. 
They  raised  some  money,  and  now  we're  filing  a  suit  for  a  writ 
of  mandate  to  block  the  election.   I  don't  know  whether  we'll  succeed. 
But  it  is  an  outrageous  proposal.   It's  contrary  to  all  of  the 
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Knox:   principles  of  the  Local  Agency  Formation  Commission  Act.   It's 

just  wrong.   That  area  should  be  absorbed  by  surrounding  cities. 
They  have  a  moral  duty  to  do  it.   They  ought  to  take  care  of  those 
people. 

Chall :   But  there's  nothing  legal  that  forces  them  to  do  it. 

Knox:   No.   There's  no  way  to  force  Menlo  Park  to  do  it.   They  cannot 
be  forced  to  do  it.   I  think  that  ultimately  some  people  there 
might  be  convinced  that  it's  in  their  enlightened  self-interest 
to  do  it.   Because  the  worse  that  area  gets,  the  more  dangerous 
it  is  to  Menlo  Park.   These  folks  don't  just  stay  in  East  Palo 
Alto.   They  circulate  around.   You  have  ill-educated,  ill-housed, 
ill-fed  people — there's  going  to  be  turmoil — and  that's  wrong. 

Chall:   I  think  there's  some  problem  about  schools,  too. 

Knox:  They  have  school  problems.  It's  just  an  unholy  mess  down  there. 
But  the  people  want  to  shut  their  eyes  to  it  and  hide  their  head 
in  the  sand.  That's  exactly  what  they're  doing. 

Chall:   I  knew  that  you  were  involved  somehow,  but  I  wasn't  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  through  your  law  firm  or  what. 

Knox:   We're  the  lawyers  for  the  people  who  are  opposing  the  incorporation. 

Chall:   That's  interesting  to  come  back  full  circle — to  a  local  government 
issue. 


GETTING  SETTLED  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY:   THE  ASSIGNMENTS, 
THE  ROUTINE,  1960-1962 


Chall :   Can  you  give  me  some  background  of  what  it  was  like  when  you  went 
into  the  legislature  in  1961?  Did  you  do  anything  for  that  last 
month  in  '60? 

Knox:   Not  really.   I  was  sworn  in.   I've  got  a  picture.   Old  Hugh  Burns 
and  George  Miller  were  there,  and  Frank  Jordan,  the  secretary  of 
state.   Jesse  Unruh.   I  just  went  up  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office  and  was  sworn  in.   I  got  a  month's  salary.   It  put  me  one 
month  ahead  on  the  seniority  calendar,  which  doesn't  mean  a  great 
deal.   But  I  started  the  first  Monday  in  January.   I'll  never  forget 
driving  up  there.   I'd  been  to  several  meetings  of  .legislators, 
but  I'll  never  forget  the  drive  up  to  the  capitol  that  morning 
to  join  the  session  that  started  at  noon. 
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Chall :  Did  you  go  up  by  yourself? 

Knox:    I  went  up  by  myself.  My  wife  was  home  with  two  babies  and  a  third 
on  the  way,  so  I  just  drove  up  there  and  checked  into  the  motel 
and  went  down  to  the  capitol.   They  assigned  me  a  little  interior 
office  that  they  had  in  those  days.   I  have  a  mild  claustrophobic 
condition  and  I  couldn't  do  it.   I  found  myself  walking  up  and 
down  the  hall.   I  finally  said  to  the  Rules  Committee,  after  about 
a  week,  that  I  just  couldn't  handle  that  interior  office  with  no 
window.   I  didn't  care  if  it  looked  out  on  the  men's  room,  I  wanted 
something . 

I  found  a  fellow  named  Robert  Leggett,  who  was  a  neighboring 
assemblyman  from  Solano  County.   He  and  I  agreed  to  share  an  office, 
to  share  a  waiting  room  and  have  two  offices  for  the  two  of  us, 
which  was  better  because  in  those  days  you  just  got  one  secretary 
apiece,  so  they  shared  the  phone  answering  services.   He  and  I 
became  very  good  friends  and  shared  an  office  for  our  first  term. 

In  those  days  they  used  to  have  extensive  interim  hearings, 
because  there  was  more  time.   Then  they  printed  up  these  pamphlets 
with  these  reports.   I  was  going  to  be  very  careful  and  read  all 
those  reports.   It  was  about  a  three-foot  stack.   The  top  one, 
I  remember,  had  something  to  do  with  vertical  integration  in  agri 
culture.   I  was  going  into  this  subject  about  which  I  knew  nothing. 
About  11:30  one  of  the  lobbyists  came  and  said,  "Mr.  Knox,  why 
don't  you  have  lunch  with  us?"  and  that  was  the  end  of  all  those 
reports.  We  went  out  to  lunch  at  Bedell's.   That  was  the  great 
place  in  those  days.   It  was  on  Eleventh  Street.   It's  where  the 
Lobby  Restaurant  is  located  now.   It  was  the  in  place  in  those 
days.   Old  man  Bedell  ran  it.   There  was  a  bar  on  the  left  side. 
That  was  the  in  place  to  have  lunch,  on  the  bar  side,  and  the  other 
side  was  the  restaurant. 

Chall:   Was  this  your  first  day  when  the  lobbyist  came  to  invite  you  to 
lunch? 

Knox:   Yes. 

Chall:   What  lobbyists  were  they? 

Knox:    I  can't  remember.   It  might  have  been  Danny  Creedon  or  Larry 

Stevens.*  There  were  so  many.   This  was  the  pre-Prop.  9  time. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  entertainment.   You  didn't  spend  the 


*Dan  Creedon  was  lobbyist  for  the  malt-beverage  industry;  Larry 
Stevens  was  then  lobbyist  for  Richfield  Oil. 
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Knox:   extremely  heavy  money  for  legislative  campaigns  they  spend  now. 
It  was  more  of  the  in  crowd  in  the  capitol  area — the  lobbyists, 
the  members,  the  staff,  the  secretaries.   It  was  almost  like  being 
on  a  college  campus.   It  was  a  very  ingrown  group.   You  didn't 
circulate  with  anybody  outside  the  group.   The  places  you  went 
in  those  days  were,  of  course,  Bedell's  and  Frank  Fat's  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  El  Rancho.   The  Mirador  Hotel  was  very  big  in 
those  days. 

Chall:   So  you  were  getting  your  indoctrination  immediately. 

Knox:   Yes.   You  were  entertained.   You  had  two  or  three  or  four  invitations 
to  every  meal,  including  breakfast.   The  legislature  is  a  small 
place  for  a  large  state.   There  are  only  eighty  assemblymen  and 
forty  senators.   Every  member  has  significant  influence,  because 
they're  all  on  committees,  and  you  never  know  when  you're  going 
to  need  someone,  no  matter  who  it  is. 

Chall :   Was  it  Ralph  Brown  who  was  the  speaker? 
Knox:   Ralph  Brown  was  the  speaker  in  those  days. 
Chall:  Was  there  a  speaker's  battle  that  year? 

Knox:   No,  the  speaker's  battle  had  occurred  four  years  before.   That 

apparently  was  a  very  bitter  battle  between  Ralph  and  Gus  Hawkins. 
Ralph  was  well  established  as  speaker,  and  Carlos  Bee  was  speaker 
pro  tern.   They  were  very  competent  people.   Ralph  was  the  toughest 
speaker  I  ever  served  with,  bar  none.   He  made  Unruh  look  like 
a  pussycat.   He  was  a  very  affable,  extremely  popular  guy.   When 
he  walked  into  a  room  full  of  assemblymen,  they  would  all  stand 
up  and  applaud.   He  was  extremely  popular,  but  very  powerful.   He 
knew  how  to  lead  and  had  control  of  the  reins.   He  really  ran  with 
a  fairly  iron  hand.   But  a  marvelous  man.   He  finally  went  on  the 
district  court  of  appeal.   Of  course,  Jess  wanted  him  out  because 
he  wanted  to  be  speaker.   So  Jess  was  very  much  for  him  for  the 
district  courj.   I  just  served  with  Ralph  for  a  year.   One  session, 
actually.   Because  Ralph  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of  '60,  and 
Jess  was  elected  speaker  on  his  and  my  birthday,  September  30,  1961. 

Chall:   I  have  a  list  of  your  committee  assignments,  but  I  didn't  bring  them 
with  me . 

Knox:   When  I  first  came  up? 
Chall:  Yes. 

Knox:   My  big  committee  was  Revenue  and  Taxation.   Charlie  Wilson,  later 

to  go  to  Congress,  was  the  chairman.   Then  they  put  me  on  the  Labor 
Committee.   The  chairman  was  Ed  Elliott.   Then  I  was  on — 
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Chall :   Something  about  insurance — 

Knox:   No,  I  didn't  get  on  Finance  and  Insurance  right  away. 

Committee  Assignments//// 
[Interview  2:   March  1,  1982] 


Chall:   Last  time  we  had  just  begun  to  talk  about  your  first  assignments 
in  the  legislature.   I  think  these  are  the  four  committees  that 
you  were  put  on.*  Somewhere  I  read  that  you  were  also  put  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  I  don't  find  any  indication  of  that  at  all. 

Knox:   That  happened  when  Jess  Unruh  was  elected  speaker,  September  30, 
1961.  He  immediately  named  Jerome  Waldie  from  our  county  [Contra 
Costa]  as  the  majority  leader.   Waldie  had  been  on  the  Rules  Com 
mittee,  and  he  suggested  that  I  be  elected  to  the  Rules  Committee 
to  replace  Waldie.   So  I  went  on  the  Rules  Committee  in  the  fall 
of  '61  as  the  second  freshman  in  the  history  of  the  legislature  to 
make  Rules.   Waldie  was  the  first. 

Chall:  You  didn't  stay  on  that  committee,  though. 

Knox:   No,  you  can't  be  a  standing  committee  chairman  and  be  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  so  I  decided  to  take  a  standing  committee,  which  was 
more  interesting.   In  those  days  you  got  more  staff.   I  wanted 
to  get  into  a  subject  matter.   It  was  a  very  interesting  time. 
When  I  went  on  Rules,  I'd  served  just  one  general  session  with 
Ralph  Brown  as  the  speaker. 

The  summer  of  '62,  I  was  on  the  Rules  Committee  and  we  had 
a  state  convention  of  the  Democratic  party.   It  was  held  in  the 
assembly  chamber,  in  the  old  capitol.   Jess  Unruh  was  starting 
to  get  ambitious  about  running  for  governor.   Through  Larry  Margolis 
he  came  up  with  this  idea  of  having  kind  of  an  unAmerican  activities 
committee  for  the  Democratic  party  in  California.   It  was  just 
an  outrageous  suggestion.   I'd  fought  all  my  life  against  that. 
I  had  been  on  the  East  Bay  Committee  Against  the  Levering  Act. 
The  whole  concept  of  loyalty  oaths  and  investigations  of  people's 
principles  was  total  anathema  to  me. 


*Governmental  Efficiency  and  Economy;  Criminal  Procedure;  Industrial 
Relations;  Revenue  and  Taxation. 
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Knox:   Old  Senator  Miller  and  I  got  together  and  beat  Jess  on  the  floor. 
Jesse  never  forgave  me  for  that.   Prior  to  that,  he  was  telling 
people  I  was  his  best  friend  in  the  house.   After  that  we  really 
split.   We  had  kind  of  an  arms  length  relationship  for  many  years 
after  that.  He  never  interfered  with  my  work,  but  at  that  time 
I  was  slated  to  be  chairman  of  either  the  Finance  and  Insurance 
Committee  or  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee,  and  he  took  that 
away  and  gave  me  the  committee  that,  at  that  time,  had  the  worst 
reputation  in  the  house,  the  Local  Government  Committee.   It  was 
called  Municipal  and  County  Government. 

It's  a  bad  committee  for  a  politician  because  you're  dealing 
with  all  public  agencies,  so  you  can't  raise  any  campaign  money. 
You  deal  with  city  managers,  and  councilmen,  and  so  forth,  so  it's 
not  all  that  exciting.   It  never  got  major  bills.   So  he  really 
consigned  me  to  Siberia  with  that.   But  he  gave  me  a  very  good 
committee.   On  the  committee  were  George  Zenovich,  and  Willie  Brown, 
and  Alfred  Song;  some  people  who  later  did  very  well  in  the  legisla 
ture.   And,  about  that  time,  the  Pat  Brown  administration,  along 
with  the  League  of  [California]  Cities  and  the  county  supervisors 
[County  Supervisors  Association  of  California] ,  had  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  to  do  something  about  annexations  and  incorpora 
tions,  so  I  got  in  the  middle  of  that.   That  was  the  Knox-Nisbet 
act  that  year.   So  it  became  a  very  exciting  committee. 

Chall:   It  certainly  did.   But  it  was  actually  a  punishment. 

Knox:   Yes,  no  question  about  it. 

Chall:   To  go  back,  you  did  stay  on  several  of  these  committees? 

Knox:   I  stayed  on  GE&E  [Governmental  Efficiency  and  Economy]  and  Criminal 
Procedures,  got  off  Industrial  Relations  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
got  off  Rev  and  Tax  because  it  was  too  many  committees;  I  simply 
couldn't  keep  up  with  the  work. 


Electing  Jesse  Unruh  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
and  Related  Issues,  1961 


Chall:   I  sent  you  a  copy  of  these  pages  from  Ronnie  and  Jesse.* 
prior  to  your  falling  out  with  Jess  Unruh. 


This  was 


*Lou  Cannon,  Ronnie  and  Jesse,  a  Political  Odyssey  (Garden  City, 
New  York:  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  1969),  p.  111. 
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Knox:   Yes,  I  read  that  book  years  ago. 

Chall :   This  has  to  do  with  electing  Unruh  as  the  speaker  during  that  first 
year.   It  looks  as  if  you  had  been  very  close  to  him. 

Knox:   Yes,  I  was  part  of  the  Praetorian  Guard. 

Chall:  How  did  you  come  to  be  so  close  at  that  time,  when  you  were  so 
new  to  the  legislature?  Apparently  you  and  [James]  Mills  were 
the  two  new  legislators. 

Knox:   When  I  was  first  elected,  as  I  mentioned  last  time,  I  had  a  tough 
primary.   Jess  helped  me  with  a  little  money,  although  I  didn't 
know  him  well.   But  that  was  not  the  deciding  factor  at  all.   When 
I  got  up  to  Sacramento  I  just  naturally  fell  in  with  this  group 
of  people.   There  was  Bob  Crown  and  Jess.    Tom  Rees,  of  course, 
I  had  known  in  college.   He  was  a  year  behind  me  at  Occidental. 
I  didn't  like  [Jerome]  Waldie  all  that  much;  he  just  made  me  nervous. 
George  and  I  never  did  trust  Waldie.   We  just  never  felt  comfortable 
with  him.   We  felt  he  was  a  phony  kind  of  a  guy.   We  just  didn't 
take  to  him.   But  he  was  part  of  it.   He  was  close  to  Jess.   Jess 
and  I  were  friends.   We  went  out  to  lunch  together.   We  went  drinking 
at  night  together.   I  didn't  pledge  to  Jesse  until  about  April 
or  so.   He  didn't  ask  me.   We  hung  around  a  lot  together,  and  I 
finally  said,  "I'm  going  to  vote  for  you  for  speaker."  He  said, 
"That's  good." 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  there  was  no  opening.   He  had 
to  get  Ralph  Brown  appointed  to  the  district  court  of  appeal,  so 
he  made  numerous  different  deals  with  Pat  Brown.   Finally  Ralph 
was  appointed  in  September,  and  they  had  a  special  meeting  of  the 
assembly  to  elect  a  speaker.   Carlos  Bee  was  his  competition.   Carlos 
worked  hard. 

Chall:   I  think  Carlos  Bee  thought  he  had  it  wrapped  up. 

Knox:   Carlos  was  a  very  popular  r-an  in  the  house,  but  it  was  a  popularity 
thing.   A  lot  of  people  thought  he  was  a  little  too  close  to  the 
railroad  guys  and  some  of  those  things.   As  old  Miller  used  to 
say,  "Everybody  says  they're  close  to  this  and  close  to  that,  but 
I'll  tell  you,  in  this  racket,  every  now  and  then  you  may  have  to 
have  somebody  put  on  a  party  for  you  and  it's  nice  to  know  somebody 
that's  going  to  help  you  out."   [chuckles] 

In  those  days,  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee  was  outrageous. 
It  was  owned  by  the  railroads.   They  ate  together.   They  slept  together, 
They  drank  together.   It  was  Ike  [Carl]  Britschgi,  and  Gus  Hawkins, 
and  Charlie  Wilson,  the  chairman.   Charlie  was  the  congressman  that 
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Knox:   was  censored  last  year  by  the  Congress  for  taking  money  from  the 
Koreans.  Walter  Dahl,  Alan  Pattee.   They  were  a  majority  of  the 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee.   They  tried  to  get  me  to  join  the 
group . 

They  had  a  bill.   It  was  a  Bradley-Burns  bill  to  tax  the 
utilities  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  sales  tax.   Local  Government 
was  very  much  for  it.   It  was  very  important.  All  the  utilities — 
truckers,  electric  utilities,  gas,  everybody — agreed  to  go  for 
the  tax  except  for  the  railroads.   They  didn't  want  to  pay.   So 
it  came  up  to  a  hearing  before  the  committee.  They  leaned  all 
over  me.   I  said,  "That's  ridiculous.  You've  got  to  pay  your  share 
of  the  tax.   Everybody  else  is  going  to  pay  it."  And,  by  God, 
they  killed  the  bill.  With  those  votes.   The  statements  made  against 
it  were  absolutely  illogical,  absolutely  dumb.   But  they  just  owned 
them.   That's  all. 

Chall :  Are  the  railroads  still  so  powerful? 

Knox:  No. 

Chall:  What  finally  took  away  the  power? 

Knox:  When  Jesse  became  speaker  he  broke  it  up. 

Chall:  He  broke  up  the  committee? 

Knox:   He  was  not  able  to  break  up  the  committee  that  year,  but  in  '63 

he  did.  He  just  didn't  let  them  have  that  coalition  anymore.   Every 
body  knew  about  it.   Everybody  is  a  little  closer  to  some  group 
or  other.   I  was  always  accused  of  being  too  close  to  the  oil 
industry.   About  40  percent  of  my  people  worked  for  the  oil  industry, 
and  I  voted  against  them  on  most  of  the  labor  issues.   But  on  some 
thing  that  affected  the  petroleum  industry,  I  was  very  interested 
in  seeing  that  they  were  healthy  and  wealthy. 

George  had  that,  too.   But  if  somebody  comes  from  a  farm 
district,  obviously  they're  a  little  closer  to  the  farmers.   It's 
just  that  that  sort  of  thing  at  that  time  was  outrageous.   This 
wasn't  a  local  interest  that  you're  taking  care  of  your  constituents. 

Byron  Rumford,  to  be  frank,  was  a  little  too  close  to  the 
doctors,  I  think.   There  was  a  big  scandal  in  '61.   A  legislator 
by  the  name  of  Ron  Cameron  walked  up  to  the  hotel  where  they  were 
having  a  committee  luncheon,  the  Senator  Hotel,  and  heard  all  this 
laughing  over  the  transom.   "What  about  this  bill?"  "Well,  we'll 
kill  that."  And  ho,  ho,  ho.   It  was  the  medical  lobby  having  a 
pre-meeting  with  the  [Public]  Health  Committee  before  the  official 
meeting.  Ron  told  somebody  about  it — not  to  turn  anybody  in.   He 
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Knox:   was  just  laughing  about  it,  because  he  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  hadn't  been  invited  to  the  little  caucus.   It  got  to  Carl 
Greenberg,  I  think  it  was,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.   They  said, 
"Is  this  true."  They  told  him  [Rumford]  the  story,  and  Assemblyman 
Ron  Cameron  said,  "I  find  nothing  I  can  deny  in  that."  And  it 
was  on  the  first  page  of  the  Times.   They  had  this  big  hearing. 
Byron  was  very  upset. 

He  was  too  close  to  them.   That  doesn't  mean  they're  not  right 
much  of  the  time,  but  you  just  can't  have  that. 

Chall :   It's  a  question  sometimes  of  balancing  the  total  state  interest 
against  the  constituent  interest.   What  about  the  Brown  Act? 

Knox:   The  Ralph  M.  Brown  Act  was  never  applied  to  the  legislature. 

Particularly  in  those  days,  a  committee  didn't  even  have  to  give 
public  notice  of  its  hearings.   They  could  waive  the  rules  and 
did  all  the  time.   Now  the  modern  legislature  doesn't  do  that  any 
more.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  even  a  conference  committee  can 
meet  in  secret  any  more.   The  house  doesn't  stand  for  that.   I 
think  that's  appropriate.   But  the  Ralph  M.  Brown  Act  only  applied 
to  counties  and  cities  and  special  districts. 

Chall:   That's  right.   I  do  recall  that. 

Knox:   He  didn't  have  the  votes  to  make  it  apply  to  the  legislature, 
[laughs] 

Chall:   I  guess  not.   Nor  did  they  even  have  to  keep  the  record  of  the 
committee  votes  until  just  recently. 

Knox:   That's  right.   It  was  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Chall:   People  have  told  me,  when  they're  elected  to  Congress,  that  they 

are  cautioned  right  away  that  the  thing  you  must  be  concerned  about 
is  being  reelected,  to  always  keep  that  uppermost  in  your  mind. 
Is  that  the  same  in  the  state  legislature? 

Knox:   A  lot  of  that.   But  in  the  state  legislature,  you  don't  have  that 
many  districts  that  are  really  insecure.   Although  keeping  Ken 
Cory  elected  was  always  a  chore  in  those  days.  He  had  this  district 
in  Orange  County.   It  rest  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year  to  keep  Ken  in  the  legislature.   Dennis  Mangers  down  there, 
he  finally  lost,  which  was  inevitable.   I  would  not  have  stayed 
in  the  legislature  if  I  had  one  of  those  seats.   They  were  home 
ringing  doorbells  every  weekend.   You  can't  legislate.   All  you're 
doing  is  running  for  reelection.   That  wouldn't  appeal  to  me  at 
all. 
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Chall :   Your  developing  relationships  with  other  assemblymen,  I  assume, 
were  those  kinds  that  we  read  about  in  Ronnie  and  Jesse. 


Knox: 


Chall : 


Knox: 


You  get  to  be  friends  with  people  you  identify  with.   I  went  with 
a  group  that  loved  to  hang  around  Fat's  and  Bedell's  and  all  those 
places.   My  claim  to  fame  as  a  freshman  was  that  I  loved  to  cook 
and  I  loved  the  great  service,  so  I  started  putting  on  dinners. 
In  those  days,  the  lobbies'  spending  was  incredible.   So  I  got 
together  a  group  of  lobbyists  of  various  types  and  we  started 
putting  on  these  very  fancy  dinners,  most  of  them  in  the  wine  cellar 
at  the  Firehouse.   God,  if  those  walls  had  ears — 

I  remember  when  Bob  Badham  came  up  in  '63,  this  very  straight 
young  man  from  Orange  County.   His  first  act  was  to  put  out  a  press 
release  deploring  the  teaching  of  Darwinism  in  the  schools.   We 
weren't  used  to  all  these  right  wingers.   We  said,  "What  manner 
of  man  is  this?"  I  said,  "Let's  have  a  dinner  for  him  and  pour 
a  little  bit  of  wine  down  him  and  see  what  he's  got  to  say."  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  nice  guy.   He  thought  this  was  a  dumb  thing 
to  do,  but  his  constituents  had  leaned  all  over  him. 

The  house  always,  basically,  gets  along  very  well,  and  you 
get  some  very  unlikely  close  friendships.   I'll  never  forget  Howard 
Thelin.   He  was  at  that  time  a  very,  very  right-wing  conservative 
Republican,  and  his  best  friend  was  Phil  Burton.  When  Howard  lost 
his  seat,  Phil  made  Pat  Brown  make  him  a  judge.   And  Howard  became 
a  Democrat,  which  I  could  never  understand.   [laughter]   You  get 
friendships  like  that  that  you  remember  all  your  life.   Some 
marvelous  people.   We  travelled  together  on  these  various  junkets 
in  the  interim  and  went  to  hearings  and  that  sort  of  thing. 


It  would  be  difficult  sometimes,  I  suppose, 
of  your  friends. 


to  vote  against  one 


It's  difficult,  but  it  depends.   Once  in  a  while  you  get  a  bill 
that  you're  really  emotionally  wrapped  up  in,  and  you  just  can't. 
My  closest  friend  over  the  years  was  Bob  Crown.   I  sat  next  to 
him  for  eleven  years.   I  knew  him  better  than  I  knew  my  brothers. 
I  still  think  about  him  every  day.   Something  happens  every  day 
to  remind  me  of  Bob.   He  was  a  very,  very  close  friend.   Bob  wouldn't 
vote  for  some  of  my  bills.   He  didn't  agree  with  them.   I  carried 
some  bills  for  banks  in  those  days.   I  started  to  get  interested 
in  business  law.   Bob  was  so  straight  that  when  his  parents  died, 
they  left  him  about  $400,000  worth  of  Transamerica  stock,  so  he 
had  Bank  of  America,  and  he  would  never  vote  on  a  bank  bill. 

I  said,  "Bob,  it's  not  like  you  own  controlling  interest." 
But  he  wouldn't  vote  for  a  bank  bill.   He  would  never  vote  for 
sales  taxes.   He  had  grown  up  with  the  labor  thing  that  sales  taxes 
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Knox: 


Chall: 
Knox: 

Chall : 
Knox: 
Chall : 


Knox: 


are  regressive,  and  he  just  wouldn't  vote  for  a  sales  tax.   He 
wouldn't  do  it.   We  were  trying  to  finance  BART  with  a  sales  tax, 
and  he  just  wouldn't  do  it.   One  year,  we  had  this  bill  out  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Committee.  We  were  trying  to  liberalize  the 
marijuana  laws  a  little  bit,  because  they  were  throwing  everybody 
in  San  Quentin.   We  couldn't  get  Bob's  vote.   Here  he  is  this 
liberal  Democrat.   I  said,  "Bob,  what's  all  this?" 


He  said,  "I  just  don't  believe  in  smoking." 
doesn't  care  what  you  smoke,  he's  against  it. 


[laughter]   He 


He  wouldn't  vote  for  the  racetracks.   It  used  to  drive  old 
Jim  Garibaldi  straight  up  in  smoke.*  He  loved  Bobby,  but  we  couldn't 
get  a  vote  out  of  him.   He  wouldn't  vote  for  booze.   He  just  had 
certain  things  he  believed  in  and  he  just  lived  that  way.   He  didn't 
care  if  school  kept,  he  wouldn't  vote  for  it.   Which  I  admired 
in  a  way,  although  I  think  he  cast  some  dumb  votes  once  in  a  while. 
But  that's  just  the  way  he  felt.   And  the  sweetest  guy  in  the  world. 
He'd  do  anything  for  you. 

He  surely  was  loved  by  his  constituents.   They  rarely  ever  ran 
anybody  against  him. 

That's  right.   He  was  a  marvelous  man.   It  was  so  tragic  when  he 
was  killed. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  unnecessary  deaths  I  can  think  of. 

It  was  just  so  sad. 

To  run  down  a  man  when  he's  out  jogging  is  very,  very  sad. 

All  right,  we'll  go  on  now.   What  about  Jess  Unruh  as  speaker? 
You  had  less  than  a  year  with  Brown,  and  felt  that,  as  you  said 
last  week,  he  was  probably  a  better  speaker  than — 

He  had  more  control  of  the  house  than  any  speaker  I  ever  served 
with.   He  was  a  tough  guy.   Very,  very  popular.   But  he  was  a  tough 
guy.   Ralph  was  a  delightful  person  to  know,  a  very  talented  guy. 
He  presided  well  over  the  house.   He  and  Carlos  were  very  close. 
I  think  he  probably  wanted  Carlos  to  succeed  him  as  speaker,  but 
there  is  no  way  Carlos  could  have  gotten  it,  I  don't  think. 


*James  Garibaldi  was  a  lobbyist  who  represented  liquor  and  race 
tracks  . 


Senator  George  Miller,  Jr.  (with  cigarette) 
and  John  Knox,  c.  1961 


Left  to  right:  Willie  Brown,  Bert  Coffey, 
and  John  Knox,  c.  1971 
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Chall:  How  about  Unruh  during  the  years? 

Knox:   Jess  was  at  his  best  as  speaker  before  he  got  so  ambitious.   Guys 
like  Larry  Margolis,  who  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  now,  would 
go  around  blowing  smoke  up  his  rear  end  all  day  about  how  he  was 
going  to  be  president  of  the  United  States  and  all  that,  and  Jess 
started  to  believe  it.   He  really  set  himself  up  to  fix  it  so  he 
could  never  get  to  be  the  governor  or  anything  else  because  he 
loved,  he  reveled,  in  this  big  daddy  image  thing  for  a  while. 
He  had  that  picture  in  Life  magazine,  I  think  it  was,  sitting 
there —  You  know  how  they  can  take  pictures  which  make  your  feet 
look  bigger.  They  did  this  to  Jess.   They  had  the  big  open  box 
of  cigars.   He  was  heavy  in  those  days.   He  was  sitting  back  there 
with  a  big  cigar.  You  can't  survive  an  image  like  that  in  public 
office,  and  he  knew  better.   But  he  just  loved  it.  He  just  liked 
the  idea  of  that. 

Jess  also,  I  think,  has  a  fatal  flaw.   That  is,  he's  a  quid 
pro  quo  type  guy.   If  you  go  in  and  ask  him  for  something,  you 
can  see  the  wheels  turning.   "What  can  I  get  for  this?"  Old  Miller 
taught  me,  and  I  think  it's  right,  that  really  around  there  the 
best  way  to  operate  is  just  to  walk  around  and,  if  you  can  do  some 
thing  for  somebody,  you  do  it.  You  just  don't  worry  about  it. 
And,  as  I'm  fond  of  saying,  about  85  percent  of  the  time  you  get 
screwed,  but  about  15  percent  of  the  time,  some  very  nice  things 
happen.   It  makes  for  a  happier  life.   But  you  don't  figure,  "The  . 
guy  owes  me  one."  You  just  don't  do  that.   It's  so  obvious  when 
you  do  it,  and  I  think  that's  one  of  Jess's  real  problems.   Every 
time  you  wanted  something  from  him —  He  was  very  nice  to  me.   We 
were  no  longer  real  close  friends,  but  he  never  fought  me  on  some 
thing  I  needed  to  do  my  work,  because  I  was  making  him  look  good. 
I  was  reforming  the  local  government  law  of  California  and  working 
very  hard  on  some  very  tough  bills. 

We  got,  in  '66,  the  Tax  Assessment  Reform  bill.   There  couldn't 
have  been  any  property  tax  relief  without  that  bill  in  '66.   That 
was  a  tough  bill. 

Chall:  What  committee  did  that  come  out  of? 


Knox:   Revenue  and  Taxation.   I  kind  of  stole  that  bill  from  Nick  Petris. 
Actually,  Nick  was  going  to  Greece  that  summer,  and  there  was  no 
way  he  could  have —  I  love  Nick.   He's  a  dear,  dear  friend  of 
mine.   But  he  would  never  have  gotten  that  bill  through.   He  was 
just  too  nice  a  guy.   That  was  a  rough  one.   That  was  really  tough. 

Chall:   I'm  going  to  come  back  and  deal  with  some  of  those  issues  when 
we  finish  the  local  government  matters. 
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Chall:   Were  there  any  other  disagreements  that  you  had  with  Unruh  during 
the  period  aside  from  that  first  falling  out? 

Knox:   Not  too  much.   I  was  active  with  some  rump  groups  that  would  spring 
up  now  and  then.   I  remember  I  ran  for  some  caucus  office  at  one 
time  when  Unruh  was  back  in  Georgetown.   I  wasn't  getting  anywhere. 
I  just  was  not  good  at  in-house  politics,  or  else  I  was  too  lazy, 
or  maybe  both.   But  I  just  was  never  able  to  put  together  a  coalition 
around  myself.   In  the  first  place,  I  never  raised  campaign  monies 
particularly  at  all.  And  you've  got  to  really  get  into  that  if 
you're  going  to  get  into  the  leadership.   I  just  didn't  do  it. 
I  was  working  hard.   I  carried  a  lot  of  bills.   So  I  had  plenty 
of  work  to  do.   I  was  having  a  good  time. 


The  Golden  Gate  Authority  Bill,  SB  853 

Chall:   In  your  very  first  session  before  you  were  on  the  local  government 
committee,  I  wondered  if  you  had  taken  any  particular  interest 
in  those  regional  government  bills  that  were  in  the  hopper.* 

Knox:   No.   I  was  interested  in  the  Golden  Gate  Authority  bill  because 

George  Miller  was  its  principal  author,  along  with  Jack  McCarthy, 
and  he  [Miller]  was  my  senator  and  very  close  friend.   I  was  there 
the  night  it  was  defeated  in  the  senate  Transportation  Committee. 
That  was  a  very  sad  time.   A  lot  of  work  was  done  on  that. 

Chall:   So  you  were  for  that  bill? 

Knox:   Yes. 

Chall:   Because  you  favored  what  Senator  Miller  favored? 

Knox:    I  don't  know.   I  learned  about  the  bill  from  George.   I  had  never 
been  active  in  local  government  particularly  prior  to  going  in 
the  legislature,  other  than  representing  clients  in  front  of  the 
city  council  and  that  sort  of  thing.   I  was  interested  in  some 
kind  of —  We  were  all  concerned  about  the  problem  of  public  trans 
portation  in  the  Bay  Area.   We  just  weren't  getting  anywhere  with 


*Golden  Gate  Authority,  SB  853;  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Regional 
Planning  District  Law,  AB  2560;  Metropolitan  Multipurpose  District 
Act,  AB  267. 
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Knox:   anything.   In  1962  the  BART  tax  passed  narrowly  for  the  three 

counties.   Most  of  us  thought  that  three-county  BART  plan  was  a 
lousy  plan,  but  we  were  just  so  desperate  to  get  something  going 
that  most  of  us  supported  it. 

I'll  never  forget  the  night  that  Golden  Gate  Authority  was 
killed.  Old  Randy  [Randolph]  Collier  didn't  want  that  bill.   The 
reason  Randy  didn't  want  it  is  that  his  buddy,  Luther  Gibson,  from 
Vallejo,  didn't  want  it,  because  he  didn't  want  the  Carquinez  Bridge 
under  its  control.   Luther  was  a  tough  infighter.   He  got  Randy, 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee.   In  those  days,  the  senate 
didn't  have  roll  calls.   They  had  an  old  senator  from  down  in  Turlock 
some  place,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee — kind  of 
a  dumb  old  jerk.   They  had  Luther  sitting  on  one  side  of  him  and 
Randy  on  the  other,  and  they  had  his  vote  pledged  that  afternoon. 
They  thought,  Miller  and  his  supporters,  that  they  had  Randy  licked. 
The  old  boy  reversed  on  them.   I'll  never  forget.   Randy  had  this 
great  big  gavel.   He  just  said,  "All  in  favor  aye,"  and  a  bunch 
of  people  shouted,  "Aye,"  and,  "All  opposed  no,"  and  a  bunch  of 
people  shouted,  "No,"  and  he  rapped  his  gavel  and  said,  "The  nos 
have  it.   The  bill  is  still  with  us."  Miller  got  up.   All  he  had 
to  do  was  talk  to  one  guy.   He  knew  that  if  he  had  lost  the  old 
chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  that  he  was  dead,  because 
he  didn't  have  any  votes  to  spare.   So  he  just  asked  how  he  voted. 
He  said  he  voted  no,  so  that  was  the  end.   He  walked  out.   That 
was  a  dramatic  time.   An  awful  lot  of  work  went  into  that.   It 
was  all  over  in  one  minute. 

Chall :  Yes,  several  years  of  studies. 

Knox:   The  old  son  of  a  bitch.   He  should  have  voted  for  that  bill. 
Donnelly.   Hugh  Donnelly. 

Randy  would  have  given  him  an  honest  call.   Randy  had  the 
votes.   He  couldn't  have  called  that  bill  against  the  wish  of  the 
committee . 

Chall:  This  was  the  committee  vote? 

Knox:   Yes.  You  have  to  get  it  out  of  the  Transportation  Committee  or 

you  haven't  got  a  bill.   Hugh  Donnelly.   That  old  bastard.   Stanis 
laus  County.   Elected  to  the  assembly  in  '34. 

Chall:  He  had  been  there  for  a  long  time. 
Knox:   Went  to  the  senate  in  '42. 
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THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE:   MAJOR  LEGISLATION, 
1963-1976* 


Chall :   When  you  were  punished,  so-called,  and  went  on  to  Municipal  and 
County  Government  Committee  as  chairman,  did  you  inherit  Tom 
Willoughby  as  the  consultant  of  that  committee? 

Knox:   Yes. 

Chall:  Does  a  chairman  actually  inherit  the  consultant? 

Knox:   They  do  now.   When  Jess  made  me  chairman,  he  started  to  make  some 
noises  about  who  was  going  to  work  for  the  committee.   I  said, 
"If  you're  going  to  name  it,  name  some  other  chairman.   I'm  not 
going  to  do  it.   I'll  either  run  my  committee  or  not."   I  had  a 
few  run-ins  with  Jesse  about  that,  but  he  left  me  alone  after  a 
while,  because  he  knew  I  wouldn't  stand  for  it.   I  wasn't  going 
to  take  Willoughby  because  he'd  been  working  for  Clark  Bradley, 
who  was  neanderthal.   But  it  turned  out  that  Willoughby  was  a  liberal 
Democrat  and  a  pro.   He  worked  for  this  very  conservative  guy, 
so  that's  the  kind  of  reports  he  wrote.   That's  what  the  man  wanted. 

Tom  and  I  got  together.   We  circled  around  each  other  for 
a  little  bit.   Then  I  finally  decided.   Bud  [Richard]  Carpenter 
was  very  influential  in  that.   He  came  to  see  me  and  said,  "Look, 
Willoughby  is  really  good.   You  ought  to  keep  him."  And  I  trusted 
Bud.   He  is  a  good  friend  of  mine.   I  think  that's  what  finally 
decided  me  to  keep  Tom.   Of  course,  it  worked  out  very  well  for 
both  of  us. 


The  Local  Agency  Formation  Commission  (LAFCO)** 


Chall:   One  of  the  first  bills  that  you  had  to  deal  with,  I  suppose,  on 

that  committee  was  LAFCO.   That  came  out  as  two  bills,  one  having 
to  do  with  formations,  and  one  having  to  do  with  annexations.   How 
come?  Why  was  there  never  one  bill? 


*For  a  profile  of  John  Knox  and  others  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  developing  some  of  his  legislation  see  Michael  Woo,  "Regional 
Reform  to  Control  Development:  The  Link  Between  Planning  and  Politics 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,"  (MCP  thesis:  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1975). 

**See  Richard  T.  Legates,  California  Local  Agency  Formation  Commissions 
(Berkeley:  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  University  of  Califor 
nia,  1970) . 
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Knox:   As  I  recall,  they  wanted  to  have  a  bill  in  the  senate  [SB  861] 

and  a  bill  in  the  assembly  [AB  1662] ,  so  they  introduced  two  bills 
on  different  subject  matters,  and  then  later  we  put  the  thing 
together.   I  think  it  was  two  years  later.  And  named  it  the  Knox- 
Nisbet  Act.   The  idea  was  to  have  two  bills  going.  They  used 
Gene  [Eugene]  Nisbet,  who  I  think  was  on  the  Rules  Committee.   Gene 
didn't  really  do  much  on  that  program.   I  think  I  did  almost  all 
of  it. 

Chall :   Did  those  bills  come  out  of  the  governor's  commission?  [Commission 
on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems] 

Knox:   The  original  form  of  the  bills  came  out  of  Pat  Brown's  study  of 
local  government,  in  which  the  league  was  very  active.   They  had 
the  basic  idea.   The  original  form  of  the  bill  was  to  have  a  state 
wide  committee  appointed  by  the  governor  with  eighteen  people  on 
it  who  would  decide  these  issues  for  the  whole  state.   The  League 
of  California  Cities  was  willing  to  buy  that,  but  the  supervisors 
association,  represented  by  a  very  able  guy  named  Bill  MacDougall 
in  those  days,  just  climbed  up  one  side  of  that  bill  and  down  the 
other.   And  he  was  right.  You  could  never  have  had  a  statewide 
commission  making  these  decisions.   So  Tom  and  Bud  and  Bill  and 
I  worked  out  this  compromise  that  still  is  the  law,  essentially. 
It  hasn't  been  changed,  basically. 

Chall:   Was  this  your  first  experience  working  with  the  County  Supervisors 
Association  and  the  League  of  California  Cities  in  this  kind  of 
framework? 

Knox:    I'd  worked  with  them  before  on  bills  I'd  carried.   I'd  carried 

some  bills  that  the  league  didn't  like,  having  to  do  with  worker's 
compensation.   I'm  sure  I  dealt  with  the  County  Supervisors  Associa 
tion,  too,  but  this  was,  of  course,  the  first  time  I  really  got 
into  it  quite  heavily  with  them. 

Chall:  And  from  that  time  on,  you  were  working  heavily  with  them.   Did 
you  always  manage  to  work  out  your  problems? 

Knox:   Usually  with  the  league.   Sometimes  I  got  in  fights  with  the  County 
Supervisors  Association.   I  really  am  a  city  person,  I  think.   I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  everybody  that  lives  in  an  inhabited 
area  ought  to  be  part  of  a  municipal  corporation.   And  I  thought 
the  quality  of  the  County  Supervisors  Association,  other  than  Bill 
MacDougall — they  didn't  have  much  to  offer. 

In  the  first  place,  the  organization  is  impossible  because  it's 
dominated  by  the  counties  that  are  the  least  populated.   The  larger 
counties  just  don't  have  an  appropriate  influence.   They've  tried 
to  alter  that  by  various  methods,  but  I  don't  think  its'  going  to  get 
anywhere.   I  was  never  overly  impressed  with  their  association. 
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Chall:   But  they  had  clout,  or  did  they,  when  it  came  to  passage  of  bills? 

Knox:   They  had  clout  in  the  old  senate,  but  when  one  man-one  vote  came 
in,  they  started  to  fade.   The  reason  they  had  clout  is  the  old 
setup  was  apportioned  so  that  no  senator  could  have  more  than  three 
counties,  so  they  had  Steve  Teale  and  all  these  guys  that  had  all 
these  counties,  and  the  supervisors  were  the  major  politicians 
in  the  counties,  so  they  had  substantial  clout.   But  once  one  man- 
one  vote  came  in,  that  was  gone. 

Chall:   In  terms  of  getting  those  two  bills  out  with  the  compromises,  did 
you  get  some  assistance  from  Pat  Brown  and  his  liaison  people? 

Knox:   Pat  was  helpful  on  that  bill.   There's  no  question  about  that. 

When  we  got  down  to  the  crunch  of  the  votes  on  the  floor,  Pat  was 
helpful,  particularly  in  the  senate.   The  bill  was  written  by  Tom 
Willoughby  and  me  and  our  consultation  with,  primarily  the  League 
of  California  Cities,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  County  Supervisors 
Association. 

Chall:  Was  that  the  original  LAFCO  bill,  AB  1662  in  1963  or  the  one  that 
melded  them  together  in  1965? 

Knox:   The  1963  bill.   Joe  Rattigan  carried  it  for  us  on  the  floor.   We 

didn't  use  Gene.   This  was  a  tough  bill,  and  Gene  was  not  a  lawyer. 
So  he  finally  said,  "Let's  get  Rattigan  Go  do  it."  Rattigan  was 
the  chairman  of  the  senate  Local  Government  Committee.   Rattigan 
did  a  beautiful  job  on  the  senate  floor. 

The  toughest  fight  we  had  was  on  the  assembly  floor,  where 
my  dear  old  friend,  the  late  Frank  Lanterman,  from  La  Canada,  just 
absolutely  abominated  this  program.   And  he  was  right,  from  his 
point  of  view.   He  lived  in  La  Canada,  which  was  at  that  time  unin 
corporated,  and  he  didn't  want  it  to  be  incorporated.   He  knew 
that  that's  what  would  happen.   And  that's  what  has  happened. 
They've  had  to  incorporate  as  a  result  of  all  this.   He  fought 
it.   We  had  that  house  under  call  for  about  three  weeks  every  day. 

I* 

Knox:   He  called  in  the  chips  that  he'd  accumulated  over  twenty  years, 
[chuckles]   He  really  fought  me  something  awful.   After  that,  I 
don't  think  that  Frank  had  a  closer  friend  than  me  on  the  floor. 
I  felt  the  same  way  about  him.   We  just  became  very  close  friends. 
But  on  this  local  government  program,  he  just  couldn't  buy  it. 
He  never  could. 

Chall:  You  followed  up  some  of  these  bills  in  other  years — 
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Knox: 

Chall : 
Kncx: 


Chall: 

Knox: 

Knox: 

Knox: 
Chall : 

Knox : 
Chall ; 

Knox: 


We  amended  that  every  year  that  I  was  there.   Some  kind  of  a  cleanup 
bill  or  something. 

Some  of  them  passed  and  some  of  them  didn't. 

We  got  most  of  the  stuff.  You  don't  always  get  everything  you 
want.   One  of  the  first  issues  we  had  was  the  question  of  latent 
powers  of  special  districts.   That's  a  knotty  problem,  because 
we  have  some  district  laws  in  this  state  where  the  districts  can 
do  everything  from  fire  protection  to  garbage  collection  or  provide 
water,  etcetera.   It  was  felt  that  if  the  program  was  going  to 
have  any  value,  that  you  really  had  to  put  latent  powers  under 
LAFCO.   If  you  were  not  exercising  a  power  and  then  wanted  to  start 
exercising  it,  you  should  have  to  go  to  LAFCO.   Well,  they  formed 
the  Special  Districts  Association  of  California.  They  hired  Bob 
Beckus  for  their  lobbyist  and  they've  had  him  ever  since. 

That  organization  was  founded  because  I  introduced  a  modest 
little  proposal  one  year  that  said  that  latent  powers  of  special 
districts  would  have  to  go  to  LAFCO.   But  we  finally  worked  out 
a  compromise  which  I  thought  was  pretty  good.   It  hasn't  been  as 
pervasive  as  I  would  like.   We  said  that  special  districts'  latent 
powers  would  go  under  LAFCO  if.  they  were  granted  representation 
on  LAFCO.   About  five  or  six  counties,  I  understand,  have  done 
it.   San  Diego  did  it  right  away.   That's  probably  a  fair  compromise. 

I  didn't  quite  understand  what  that  meant  when  I  saw  it. 

That  was  what  that  battle  was  all  about.   That  was  a  tough  one. 

There  was  one  bill  called  a  Uniform  Annexation  Act,  which  failed 
for  the  second  time  in  1971.   [AB  813] 

The  Uniform  Annexation  Act.  Was  that  my  bill? 

Yes,  I  think  it  was.   I  saw  considerable  material  in  your  papers 
in  the  Bancroft  Library.   Most  interesting  pros  and  eras. 


I  don't  remember  it. 

That's  all  right.   It's  all  in  the  folders, 
check  that  one  out. 


Somebody  else  can 


We  worked  on  the  MORGA,  Municipal  Organization  Act,  that  I  worked 
on  with  LAFCO  and  the  League  of  [California]  Cities,  but  those 
bills  passed  just  before  I  left,  the  last  three  or  four  years  before 
I  left. 
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Chall:   Do  you,  as  a  legislator,  keep  track  of  what  happens  to  bills  in 
terms  of  whether  or  not  they're  functioning  well,  or  is  it  other 
people  who  bring  the  problems  to  you?  This  has  been  going  on  now, 
revising  LAFCO  one  way  or  another,  as  you  say,  for  about  twenty 
years.  Who  brings  those  concerns  to  you?   The  League  of  California 
Cities  or  the  County  Supervisors  Association  or  the  LAFCO  people? 

Knox:   You  get  cities.   You  get  the  public.  You  get  the  league.   Actually, 
with  LAFCO,  a  couple  of  times  during  the  period,  we  got  money  from 
the  Rules  Committee  and  sponsored  a  study.   I  was  going  to  say 
Bob  Small  did  it,  but  that  was  the  Environmental  Quality  Act.   I 
have  forgotten  who  did  it.   I  think  Cal  at  Davis.   Their  department 
has  done  some  studies.   So  we  got  some  institutional  examination, 
as  well  as  the  personal  experience. 

Chall:  I  suppose  sometimes  the  results  of  an  act  might  not  turn  out  as 
expected.  And  a  legislator  is  really  quite  busy  and  really  not 
able  to  follow  up  on  all  of  them,  I  would  think. 

Knox:   You  just  kind  of  know  what's  going  on.   People  tell  you  what's 
happening  or  they  say,  "Your  bill  is  ruining  me,"  or  whatever. 
So  you  have  some  idea  of  the  followup.   And  these  programs  have 
been  generally  followed  up  through  the  years,  because  they  are 
major  programs.   A  lot  of  decisions  are  affected  by  them. 


The  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  (BCDC) 

Chall:   In  '63  Petris  introduced  a  bill  to  put  a  moratorium  on  bay  filling 
while  the  problem  was  studied.   Were  you  particularly  concerned 
or  aware  of  that  bill?  That  was  the  original  bill  to  study  the 
bay  to  decide  whether  or  not — 

Knox:   Nick  came  up  with  the  problem  of  bayfill  in  1959  before  I  went 

in,  in  his  first  term.   Everybody  laughed  at  him.   They  thought, 
"You're  crazy.   What's  all  this  about  filling  the  bay?"  Nick  had 
a  way  of  doing  that.   He's  the  one  that  introduced  the  bill  to  outlaw 
the  internal  combustion  engine.   [interruption  by  phone] 

Chall:   So  Petris  had  been  interested  in  bayfill  "ince  '59? 

Knox:   Yes.   As  I  recall,  he  made  his  first  announcement  about  it  in  '59. 
Then  in  '61,  I  think,  he  introduced  a  bill  or  a  resolution  or  some 
thing.   Finally,  in  '63  he  teamed  up  with  Eugene  McAteer  here  in 
San  Francisco.   Jess  sent  the  bill  to  my  committee,  which  was 
a  very  interesting  hearing.   It  was  televised  over  KQED. 
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Chall:   Let's  see.   That  was  in  1965. 
Knox:   Was  it  '65? 

Chall:  The  first  Petris  bill  that  I  know  about — and  I  might  not  have  all 
my  facts  straight — to  secure  a  moratorium  on  bayfill  was  sent  to 
the  Natural  Resources,  Planning,  and  Public  Works  Committee  during 
1964  interim.   Then  it  came  out  in  the  next  regular  session  in 
'65.   That  is  when  it  was  joined  as  the  McAteer  and  Petris  bill. 
Then,  I  suspect,  it  was  sent  to  your  committee.   This  is  the  bill 
which  gave  the  commission  a  three-year  period  to  study  the  problem 
and  come  up  with  a  final  plan. 

Knox:   Yes. 

Chall:   Then  the  permanent  BCDC  bill  was  introduced  by  Knox  in  '69. 

Knox:    In  1969  was  when  it  became  a  permanent  agency.   What  had  happened 
is  that  I  thought  it  should  be  Nick's  bill.   Nick  is  really  the 
father  of  that  program.   But  Nick  had  this  bill  tied  up  in  Dick 
Dolwig's  committee.  [Governmental  Efficiency]   That's  when  they 
did  the  bumper  strips  down  there,  "Fill  the  Bay  With  Dolwig." 
[chuckles]   Dick  thought  he  was  going  to  cut  a  fat  hog  with  Leslie 
Salt  or  somebody,  and  they  weren't  buying.   Old  Miller  used  to 
say,  "The  trouble  with  Dick  Dolwig  is  that  he's  a  smart  guy  and 
basically  a  nice  guy,  but  he  always  thinks  he's  going  to  make  some 
big  score,  and  he's  going  to  end  up  in  the  penitentiary."  And 
that's  exactly  where  Dick  ended  up.   He  had  Nick's  bill  tied  up 
tight,  and  the  deadline  was  running  out.   The  moratorium  was  going 
to  run  out,  and  they  had  the  bulldozers  ready  to  go.   It  would 
have  been  tragic. 

So  I  asked  Nick  if  he  minded  if  Tom  and  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  get  it  going  on  the  assembly  side.   When  the  project  started, 
I  said,  "Nick,  you  should  be  the  author,  but  we'd  like  to  write 
the  bill  because  we're  involved  in  this  stuff  and  we  know  how  to 
do  this,  and  help  you  negotiate  it."  He  was  delighted.   So  Tom 
and  I  really  wrote  the  bill  and  did  all  the  negotiations. 

Chall:   I  want  to  get  into  all  of  that.   But  back  to  1965  for  a  moment, 
and  the  McAteer-Petris  bill.   Petris  was  still  in  the  assembly 
at  the  time.   Have  you  any  idea  what  got  McAteer  on  the  side  of 
the  bayfill  issue? 

Knox:   Gene  was  a  very  ambitious,  tough  guy.   He  saw  this  as  a  very  sexy 
program  once  he  got  on  board,  and  he  did  a  good  job.   Nick  needed 
Gene  on  that  thing.   He  needed  a  tough  guy  to  help  him  in  the  senate 
side.   So  he  charged  in  and  got  half  the  credit.   He  earned  it. 
He  worked  hard  on  that  first  bill. 
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Chall:   That  first  bill  had  been  written  mainly,  you  think,  by  Save  the 
Bay  people? 

Knox:    I  think  so.   I  don't  know  who  drafted  it  that  year.   Tom  Willoughby 
might  know,  but  I  don't  know  who  did  that — the  original  McAteer- 
Petris  bill.   We  did  some  work  on  it  when  it  went  through  out 
committee. 

We  had  a  hearing  at  night  that  I'll  never  forget.   It  was 
televised.   A  couple  of  lawyers  lost  their  reputations.   It  was 
a  very  interesting  time. 

Chall:   The  idea  to  give  the  commission  a  limited  life  and  to  allow  some 
controls  during  that  interim  period — I  don't  know  whether  that 
was  a  relatively  new  concept  in  government,  but  it  has  been  followed 
quite  a  bit  since.   I  just  wondered  how  it  developed. 

Knox:   I  don't  remember  any  other  program  that  was  handled  just  exactly 
that  way.  The  coastal  act  was  later. 

Chall:   They  followed  it  up. 

Knox:    It  was  very  controversial.   After  all,  you're  taking  land  away 
from  somebody  that's  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  an 
acre.   Leslie  Salt  owned  forty-six  thousand  acres  in  the  bay.   They 
had  more  than  a  passing  concern  with  the  legislation.   Although  we 
worked  out  something  with  them  in  '69,  which  I  thought  was  pretty 
good.   It's  still  the  law. 

Chall:   I  understand  that  in  '65 — was  it  Don  Sherwood  who — ? 

Knox:   Yes,  Don  Sherwood  got  active.   He  was  at  the  top  of  the  charts 

on  the  morning  radio.   He  used  to  call  me  up  and  interview  me  in 
the  morning  at  my  apartment  and  see  how  the  bill  was  going.   He 
was  very  active  in  it. 

Chall:   Did  you  then,  in  that  year,  1965,  get  to  know  the  Save  the  Bay 

people  or  any  of  the  others  involved,  or  was  that  later,  in  '69? 
In  1965  McAteer  and  Petris  were  carrying  the  bill. 

Knox:   Not  too  much.   That  was  later  on.   I  think  I  kind  of  kept  in  touch. 
I  remember  going  to  meetings  with  Kay  Kerr  up  there.   There  were 
some  marvelous  ladies.   They  gave  me  that  clock.   Where  is  it? 
My  beautiful  [goes  to  get  clock] —  They  gave  one  to  Nick  and  one 
to  me.   [reads]   "To  thank  John  Knox,  who  gave  the  people  a  law 
to  save  San  Francisco  Bay.   SSBAC."  Save  San  Francisco  Bay  Associ 
ation,  I  guess  it  was.   "8/7/69." 
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Chall: 


Knox: 


Chall : 
Knox: 


Chall 

Knox: 
Chall ; 

Knox: 


Chall ; 
Knox: 


So  you  were  just  doing  what  you  considered  your  duty  as  chairman 
of  your  committee  regarding  this  legislation? 

I  was  an  activist  chairman  of  Local  Government,  and  I  didn't  want 
any  local  government  law  taking  place  unless  we  were  involved  in 
it.  We  really  got  control  of  the  whole  thing.   This  was  a  very 
fascinating  thing.   We  just  inserted  ourselves  into  it. 

Now  in  "69,  McAteer  was  no  longer  living. 

McAteer  was  gone.   Petris  was  over  in  the  senate.  That's  when 

I  told  Nick  that  we  wanted  to  staff  the  bill,  and  he  was  very  pleased 

to  have  us  do  it,  because  he  didn't  have  any  staff  to  do  it.   We 

were  getting  into  our  regional  planning  stuff  in  those  days.   So 

we  felt  that  we  had  the  competence  to  put  this  thing  together. 

And  we  did. 

That  was  one  tough  year.   That's  the  year  you  had  your  assembly 
hearing  and  KQED  televised  it. 

Was  it  '69? 

Yes.   That  was  the  year  that  you  had  to  deal  with  Dolwig,  who  made 
a  turnaround . 


switch.   Dick  was  a  smart, 
was  really  helpful.   He  handled 
which  was  the  toughest  part 
number  of  amendments.   Jack 
important  amendment.   Dolwig 
decided  he  would  be  on  our 


Dolwig  got  scared.  He  made  a  total 
able  guy.  When  he  was  with  you,  he 
the  amendments  on  the  senate  floor, 
of  it,  to  fight  off  this  tremendous 
McCarthy  almost  licked  us  on  a  very 
handled  himself  very  well.  Once  he 
side,  he  was  great. 

What  made  him  turn? 


I  think  the  people  down  in  his  district  might  have  got  to  him. 
They  were  after  him.   I  think  that  ended  his  career — his  activity 
ou  that  thing.   He  just  sort  of  started  to  fade  after  that.   But 
he  just  decided  to  switch.   He  was  a  good  friend.   There  were  a 
lot  of  people  who  wanted  to  steal  the  bill  from  me,  this  thing 
had  gotten  so  sexy.  Dick  had  agreed  that  it  had  to  be  my  bill. 
Milton  Marks  wanted  to  have  a  bill.   John  Nejedly  was  a  freshman 
and  he  thought  he'd  introduce  a  bill.  Dick  very  shrewdly  maneuvered 
it  around.   And  it  should  have  been  my  bill.   That  was  the  bill 
that  was  moving.   It  didn't  make  any  sense. 
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Knox:   He  was  good.  We  beat  McCarthy  on  the  floor.   He  had  this  amendment 
one  day.   He  was  working  his  call,  and  we  were  working  against 
his  call.   Finally  he  comes  up  to  me  and  says,  "Hell,  I'll  drop 
it  today  and  then  take  it  up  again  tomorrow." 

I  said,  "Whatever  you  want  to  do,  Jack."  But  as  I  was  walking 
away,  I  said,  "I  don't  think  he  can  do  that."  So  I  went  to  the 
legislative  counsel  and  got  him  to  write  a  letter  to  me  pointing 
out  that  the  senate  rule  says  that  you  cannot  on  successive  days 
reintroduce  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  amendment. 

So  Jack  comes  up  with  his  amendment  the  next  day,  and  he  was 
serenely  confident  that  he  had  the  votes.   Howard  Way  had  just 
come  in  as  the  new  pro  tern.   He'd  defeated  old  Hugh  Burns.   So 
the  old  senate  club  was  falling  apart.   Howard  was  recalling  this 
to  me  the  other  day.   This  was  his  finest  moment,  according  to 
him.   As  Nick  Petris  got  up  and  raised  a  point  of  order,  Howard 
waved  the  gavel  and  said,  "Your  point  is  well  taken."  and  threw 
out  McCarthy's  amendment.   McCarthy  was  a  little  bit  dashed.   He 
was  a  little  upset  about  that.   But  he  did  it  to  himself. 

Chall:   Nejedly,  I  understand,  put  in  an  amendment  at  almost  the  last  minute, 
out  of  the  committee  of  Randolph  Collier,  the  senate  Finance 
Committee,  to  extend  the  life  for  only  one  more  year. 

Knox:   This  was  part  of  their  senate  maneuvering.   They  were  fooling  around 
with  the  thing  a  little  bit.   I  remember  that.   I  was  very  angry 
at  Nejedly.   Here  was  a  freshman  coming  up  there  and  messing  around 
with  something  that  we'd  all  been  working  on  for  a  long  time. 

Chall:   You  worked  with  senators  Petris,  Marks,  and  Dolwig  in  the  senate? 
Knox:   That  was  the  team  in  the  senate. 

Chall:   That  would  have  been  a  good  team  at  that  time.   As  an  assemblyman, 
what  were  you  able  to  do  in  terms  of  maneuvering  in  the  senate? 
Do  you  have  to  leave  that  up  to  them? 

Knox:   Pretty  much,  although  we  all  consulted.   I  was  on  the  floor  all 
the  time.   And  lobbying  senators.   A  great  blow  had  happened  to 
us  with  the  death  of  George  Miller  January  first  that  year.   I 
lost  my  greatest  friend  on  the  floor.   When  George  was  alive,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  senate  Finance  Committee.   He  was  my  friend, 
and  it  was  a  lot  easier  to  practice  before  the  senate  when  you 
had  its  leading  member  on  your  side. 

Chall:   And  Randolph  Collier  was — 
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Knox:   Randolph  took  over  the  Finance  Committee  after  George  died.   I 

always  got  along  fine  with  Randy,  but  he  played  games  with  some  of 
these  guys.   He  was  fooling  with  various  people.   But  we  managed  to 
beat  him  anyway. 

Chall:  Were  you  concerned  with  what  the  West  Bay  interests — I  guess  that's 
Rockefeller — might  have  done,  or  were  planning  to  do  to  the  bay? 
Did  you  have  a  philosophical  concern  about  that? 

Knox:   I  became  absolutely  convinced  that  the  bay  was  in  serious  danger 
of  being  terribly  eroded.   We  lost  two  cases  that  year.   We  lost 
the  Albany  fill,  which  is  outrageous,  out  by  the  racetrack.   They've 
never  done  anything  with  it.   It's  just  an  outrage.   And  Emeryville 
was  having  a  problem  because  they  wanted  to  have  this  industrial 
city.  A  lot  of  black  folks  moved  in  and  the  whites  were  losing 
control  of  Emeryville,  so  they  wanted  to  fill  the  bay  to  put  in 
some  middle  class  housing.   So  we  ended  up  with  a  bayfill  for  a 
Trader  Vic's  and  an  office  building  and  some  middle  class  housing. 
It  was  just  an  outrage,  but  I  couldn't  beat  them. 

Chall:  Did  you  represent  Emeryville  and  Albany? 

Knox:  No,  never. 

Chall:  Who  did? 

Knox:  Nick  Petris.   I  guess  it  was  principally  Nick  in  those  days. 

Chall:  There  were  a  number  of  rather  important  amendments  that,  in  a  sense, 
watered  down  the  bill  from  what  BCDC  had  really  wanted  it  to  be. 
I  wondered  whether  or  not  it  could  have  passed  at  all  without 
grandfathering  in  Emeryville  and  Albany. 

Knox:    I  think  we  might  have  been  able  to  beat  Emeryville,  [interruption] 

Chall:   I  wondered  whether  or  not  you  would  have  beaten  Emeryville  and 
Albany . 

Knox:   We  made  a  judgment  call.   The  senate  had  put  that  amendment  in 

there.   I  didn't  like  it.   They  had  a  lobbyist  named  Alan  Lefevre, 
kind  of  an  oily  type  fellow.   They  got  that  amendment  in.   I  didn't 
like  it.  We  just  sat  there  and  decided  that  we —  Monagan  was 
the  speaker.   I  said,  "Bob,  this  thing  is  in  such  a  delicate  state 
now,  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  ever  put  the  votes  together  on 
the  senate  floor  again.   I  think  we  better  just  swallow  hard  and 
take  it." 
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Knox:   We  all  got  together.   The  Save  the  Bay  ladies  were  there  and  all 
the  other  people.   We  just  decided  to  swallow  hard  and  take  it, 
because  we  were  afraid  that  if  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  senate 
for  another  vote,  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  hold  this  thing 
together.   It  was  that  close.   So  we  took  it. 

It's  too  bad.   I've  regretted  it  ever  since.   Every  time  I 
drive  by  that  damned  thing. 

Chall :  You  did  put  in  a  bill  a  number  of  years  later  which  more  or  less 

abrogated  the  grandfather  clause  if  a  community  weren't  using  what 
it  had  planned  to  use  in  terms  of  bayfill. 

Knox:   Yes,  I'd  forgotten  about  that. 

Chall:   I  think  it  would  have  affected  these  communities  after  a  number 
of  years  if  they  hadn't  begun  to  work  on  it. 

Knox:   Albany  should  lose  their 's. 

Chall:  Also,  the  BCDC  lost  their  plan  to  control  about  a  thousand  feet 
of  the  bayshore.   A  thousand  feet  inland,  I  think  it  was. 

Knox:   We  made  a  compromise  on  that. 
Chall:   Down  to  one  hundred. 

Knox:   Yes,  down  to  one  hundred.   I  think  that  hundred-feet  thing  has 
worked  out  pretty  well.   The  coastal  commission  has  a  lot  more 
jurisdiction  than  they  need.   They  could  do  perfectly  adequate 
coastal  planning  without  going  way  back  into  the  hills  with  that 
thing.   But  the  hundred  feet — most  writers  have  said  is  fine. 
That  gives  them  sufficient  control  so  that  they  can  determine  what 
goes  in  there. 

Chall :   The  loss  of  the  planning  and  control  over  airports  and  ports  was 
another — 

Knox:   Yes,  we  couldn't  beat  them.   We  just  couldn't  do  it.   We  just 

couldn't  put  it  together.   We  would  have  lost  San  Francisco;  we 
needed  them.   San  Francisco  had  a  lot  of  legislators  in  those  days 
and  some  very  powerful  ones.  We  just  couldn't  beat  them. 

Chall:   So  you  must  have  been  really  pretty  busy  holding  your  finger  in 
the  dike. 
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Knox:    It  was  frantic!   We  had  to  get  the  votes  one  by  one.   It's  hard 

to  recognize  now,  because  I  think  most  people  would  vote  for  that 
program  today,  but  in  those  days  the  lobbying  was  heavy.   I  worked 
out  the  final  deal  with  Vince  Kennedy,*  and  Jim  Garibaldi,  and 
Leslie  Salt.   I'll  never  forget.   I  went  up  to  the  Spring  Jinks 
at  the  Bohemian  Club  Grove  that  spring  when  that  bill  was  up.   In 
those  days  they  let  Gary  and  the  guys,  a  bunch  of  lobbyists,  get 
the  Santa  Barbara  camp  up  there.   We  were  sitting  around  the  campfire 
drinking,  which  is  what  you  do  at  the  Bohemian  Grove  [chuckles], 
and  Gary  would  come  over  every  now  and  then  and  put  his  arm  around 
me  and  say,  "Jack,  old  pal,  I've  got  a  child  to  feed.  You  can't 
do  this  to  me."  Then  he'd  go  back  to  the  other  side.   He  was  kind 
of  half  joking. 

I  finally  worked  out  the  deal  with  Leslie  Salt,  which  I  thought 
was  fair.   They  bought  it.   That  was — if  I  remember  it  correctly — 
if  your  land  is  zoned  or  planned  by  the  BCDC  for  an  economically 
unprofitable  use,  like  a  bird  refuge  or  something,  where  you  just 
couldn't  possibly  make  any  money  out  of  it,  then  within  three  years 
your  land  has  to  be  condemned  and  paid  for  by  some  public  or  private 
agency,  or  you  can't  be  prevented  from  using  your  land  on  the  sole 
basis  that  it  was  zoned  as  a  bird  refuge.   That  doesn't  mean  that 
you  can  do  whatever  you  want  with  it,  but  at  least  they  can't  zone 
you  out  of  all  kinds  of  business.   They  bought  that  as  a  compromise. 
I  don't  know  why  they  bought  it,  but  they  did. 

Leslie  Salt  may  actually  be  better  off  with  this  bill.   As 
a  result  of  all  the  tradeoffs,  it's  true  that  thousands  of  their 
acres  can  never  be  used  for  anything,  but  they  have  gotten  permission 
to  develop  some  very  significant  acreage,  which  they  may  never 
have  gotten  without  BCDC.   Obviously,  they  would  rather  have  not 
had  any  bill,  but  considering  the  possibilities,  I  thought  it  was 
pretty  fair. 

Chall:   The  major  influence  that  you  checked  was  Rockefeller. 

Knox:   Yes,  the  San  Bruno  mountain  people.  We  worked  out  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad —  They  had  a  very  fine  lawyer  named  John  Bailiff, 
who  was  general  counsel  at  Santa  Fe.   His  son  is  lobbying  up  tnere 
now.   Instead  of  coming  in  like  some  of  these  other  lobbyists  and 
just  looking  at  us  like  we  were  a  bunch  of  thieves  that  were  going 
to  take  their  clients '  property  away  from  them,  he  came  in  and 
met  Tom  and  me  and  sat  down  with  us  and  helped  us  write  the  bill. 
He  did  a  good  job  representing  his  client,  but  on  the  other  hand 


*Vincent  Kennedy  was  lobbyist  for  the  California  Retailers  Associa 
tion. 
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Knox:   was  very  helpful  to  us.   He  was  a  very  able  lawyer.   He  wrote  some 
of  that  language  like  "water  oriented"  and  stuff  like  that,  which 
was  very  good.   Santa  Fe  owns  a  lot  of  property  along  the  bay. 
We  worked  that  out  with  them. 

The  Rockefellers  were  represented  by  a  guy  that  just  made 
an  absolute  fool  of  himself.   I  wonder  if  they  still  have  the  tapes 
of  those  hearings? 

Chall:  KQED? 

Knox:   Yes. 

Chall:   I  would  imagine  so. 

Knox:   This  poor  guy  made  an  absolute  fool  of  himself  on  regional  television. 
He  represented  Rockefeller  and  Lazard  Freres  and  Crocker.   They 
had  a  combine.   They  were  adamant.   They  didn't  want  any  control. 
They  didn't  want  the  bill,  but  they  didn't  have  any  constructive 
suggestions  to  make.   It  was  really  frustrating  talking  to  them. 

Chall:   I  understand  the  groups  that  wanted  to  develop,  particularly  this 
group,  would  pull  out  the  usual  arguments  that  we  still  hear  today 
and  that  do  have  some  validity,  of  course,  about  not  providing 
homes  for  the  people  who  need  them,  the  jobs,  etcetera.   Those 
had  to  be  countered  somehow. 

Knox:   That's  true,  but  I  think  it  was  able  to  be  demonstrated  that  the 
threat  to  the  bay  was  so  extreme —  Plus,  the  people  that  worked 
on  this  did  a  marvelous  job.   Sherwood  was  involved  and  was  very 
popular  and  well  known.   They  were  sending  bags  of  sand  to  the 
legislature.   It  was  clear  that  this  was  supported  by  the  public, 
that  they  wanted  control  of  the  filling  of  the  bay.   A  lot  of  people 
that  never  got  involved  in  anything  were  suddenly  writing  letters 
to  legislators.   It  was  really  a  marvelous  thing. 

Chall:   Bringing  busloads  of  men  and  women  to  hearings. 

Knox:   The  place  was  mobbed.   Carrying  a  bill  like  that  is  marvelous. 

It's  sort  of  like  body  surfing.   You  can  feel  that  surge.   [laughs] 
It's  great.   But  it  was  still  a  tough  fight,  even  with  all  that. 
It  was  a  rough  fight. 

Chall:  This  bill  came  in  the  same  year,  1969,  that  you  carried  one  of 

your  first  major  regional  government  bills — which  we'll  be  taking 
up  in  detail  next  week — the  ABAC  regional  government  bill  and  your 
own  AB  711.   The  BCDC  legislation  had  indicated  that  if  there  were 
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Chall :   a  regional  government  organization  of  some  kind,  that  they  would 
then  want  to  be  a  part  of  it.   Otherwise,  BCDC  would  be  a  single- 
purpose  agency.  Was  it  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  the  two 
kinds  of  bills  in  one  year? 

Knox:    If  I'm  remembering  the  sequence  of  events,  I  introduced  that  regional 
planning  bill  and  then  we  had  to  get  deeply  involved  in  the  old 
bay filler,  so  we  kind  of  abandoned  the  711  that  year,  as  I  recall, 
and  left  it  for  interim  study,  figuring  that  we'd  work  on  that 
at  a  subsequent  time,  which  we  did.   We  cleaned  out  everything 
in  the  office,  and  I  concentrated  on  bayfill  for  a  number  of  months, 
because  that  was  a  major  effort. 

Chall:  You  would  think  you  were  on  top  of  it  and  somebody  would  pull  out 
another  stop. 

Knox:    It  was  a  hard  fought  piece  of  legislation. 
Chall:   It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  have  it  finished. 

I'd  like  to  read  you  a  statement  which  might  characterize 
the  kinds  of  problems  and  the  opposition  you  might  have  run  into 
during  the  BCDC  and  later  regional  government  legislation. 

In  support,  most  of  the  time,  of  this  greed  and  imperialism 
[the  greed  of  private  business  interests  with  the  short 
sighted  municipal  imperialism  of  city  councillors]  is 
the  great  majority  of  trade  unionists  and  their  misleaders. 
Extremely  few  members  of  any  one  of  the  groups  are  capable 
of  comprehending — or  if  they  are,  willing  to  admit — that 
many  kinds  of  economic  "growth"  are  cancerous.   And  under 
pinning  the  attitudes  of  all  three  groups  is  the  outdated 
American  shibboleth  of  "home  rule";  that  is,  that  policy 
decisions  and  administrative  actions  on  the  widest  possible 
range  of  issues  should  be  taken  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  government.* 

First,  do  you  consider  that  those  people  who  were  opposed 
to  Save  the  Bay  or  BCDC  were  a  combination  of  greed  of  private 
business  interests  with  the  short-sighted  municipal  imperialism 
of  city  councilmen? 


*Charles  A  Gulick,  "The  Fight  for  San  Francisco  Bay:  The  First 
Ten  Years,"  1971,  page  3.  Reprint  is  available  from  Save  San 
Francisco  Bay  Association. 
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Knox:    I  don't  get  the  imperialism  of  city  councils  part  of  it.   There 

were  some  business  and  property  owning  interests  that  didn't  want 
anybody  having  control  of  their  property.   There's  no  doubt  about 
that,  and  I  can  understand  that.   I  can  see  how  they  feel.   But 
it  was  decided  in  the  general  public  interest  that  they  should 
be  restricted  to  some  extent. 

Chall:  What  about  home  rule?   Shibboleth? 

Knox:    I've  heard  the  phrase  home  rule  for  years.   Home  is  where  the  heart 
is.  You  can  call  anything  home  rule.   If  you  want  to  say  something 
nice  about  something,  call  it  home  rule.   But  it  may  or  may  not 
be  home  rule,  depending  on  your  point  of  view.   Home  rule  for  states 
is  one  thing.   That's  what  Reagan  is  talking  about  now.   Home  rule 
for  cities.   Then  you  get  subdivisions  of  cities  sometimes.   I 
think  it's  just  a  phrase  you  throw  out  that's  become  almost  meaning 
less. 

Chall:   You  must  have  been  having  to  work  with  and  against  it  during  the 
years  you  worked  on  the  regional  government  bills. 

Knox:   That's  right.   Some  cities  took  the  view  that  they  didn't  want 

any  infringement  upon  their  rights  to  do  any  damn  thing  they  wanted 
to  do.   But,  in  that  atmosphere  a  number  of  regional  type  agencies 
have  formed.   I  formed  some  of  them.   The  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Commission  has  tremendous  influence  inside  cities  and  counties. 
BCDC.   I  had  the  Sewer  Services  Agency  for  a  while.   We  finally 
abolished  it.   The  Regional  Planning  bill  was  really  just  putting 
about  five  or  six  agencies  under  one  board.   That's  really  all 
it  was  about.   But  I  couldn't  convince  people  that  it  was  innocent, 
[laughs] 

Chall:   I  think  that's  about  all  I  wanted  to  take  up  today.   Is  there  any 
thing  in  this  general  context  that  you  would  like  to  talk  about? 

Knox:   You  mean  about  that  period? 
Chall:   Yes. 

Knox:   You  might  talk  to  Bob  Monagan  or  Howard  Way.   They  would  remember 

the  BCDC  bill  very  much.   Howard  considers  this  the  greatest  achieve 
ment  of  his  pro  tempship  of  the  senate.   He  told  me  so  the  ^ther 
day.   He  still  remembers. 

Chall:   When  I  talked  to  Tom  Willoughby  to  get  some  background  for  these 
interviews  he  said  that  it  was  a  fortunate  break  for  the  BCDC 
legislation  that  in  a  change  of  leadership  in  the  senate  Howard  Way 
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Chall:   had  replaced  Hugh  Burns  as  president  pro  tern.*  Apparently  some 

environmentalists  had  helped  get  a  couple  of  senators  to  vote  for 
Way,  and  he  took  a  reasonable  attitude  toward  the  BCDC  bill  in 
the  senate.   Does  that  infer  that  you  might  have  received  different 
treatment  from  Hugh  Burns  which  would  have  made  it  more  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  to  get  the  BCDC  legislation  through  the  senate? 

Knox:   No.  Way  was  extremely  helpful,  but  the  momentum  was  developing. 

Chall:   Somewhere  I  came  across  the  information  that  Harold  Winkler,  a 

long-time  aide  to  Senator  Miller  had  been  removed  as  the  senate's 
Policy  Development  director  by  Howard  Way  when  he  was  pro  tern. 
Is  there  a  story  in  this? 

Knox:   No.   Winkler  ultimately  left  but  it  was  totally  voluntary. 


Bay  Area  Regional  Organization  (BARO)## 
[Interview  3:   March  8,  1982] 

The  Joint  Committee 


Chall:   [shows  Knox  some  materials]   These  are  the  reports  of  the  conferences 
in  1968  and  1970  on  what  was  termed  BARO.**  I  would  like  to  have 
you  tell  my  why  BARO,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Bay  Area  Regional 
Organization,  was  set  up  in  the  first  place.  Was  that  a  McAteer 
idea? 

Knox:    It  was  kind  of  my  idea  that  McAteer  agreed  with.   It  grew  out  of 

the  activity  with  respect  to  the  Save  the  Bay  situation.   I'm  trying 
to  recall.   It  seemed  to  me  that  Tom  Willoughby  and  I  had  this 


*Howard  Way  served  as  president  pro  tern  of  the  senate  from  May  14, 
1969  to  February  10,  1970.   Handbook,  California  Legislature, 
1970,  p.  48. 

**Harriet  Nathan  and  Stanley  Scott,  editors,  Toward  a  Bay  Area 

Regional  Organization  (Berkeley:  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 
University  of  California,  1969)  . 

Stanley  Scott  and  Harriet  Nathan,  editors,  Adapting  Government  to 
Regional  Needs  (Berkeley:  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 
University  of  California,  1971). 
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Knox:    idea  and  we  discussed  it  with  McAteer.   McAteer  became  enthusiastic 
about  it.   He  was  the  one  I  think  who  suggested  that  we  go  in  and 
try  to  get  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  which  we  did,  for  the 
joint  committee. 

Chall:  From  the  legislature? 

Knox:   From  the  legislature.   We  got  that,  and  McAteer  died  about  that 
time,  about  the  time  we  were  putting  this  together.  He  had  been 
active  in  the  bay  thing,  and  the  bay  bill  hadn't  passed  yet.   He 
was  helpful  to  us  in  front  of  the  senate  Rules  Committee,  as  I 
recall,  in  getting  that  committee  appointed  and  getting  me  appointed 
chairman.   We  had  various  members  appointed  to  the  committee.   And 
we  got  the  committee  under  way. 

I  remember  we  had  some  trouble.   We  finally  figured  a  chief 
staff  person.   Willoughby  and  I  interviewed  several  people  and 
ended  up  with  Dan  Luevano.   They  came  over  here  and  opened  an  office 
in  the  Fox  Plaza  Building. 

Chall:   In  San  Francisco? 

Knox:    In  San  Francisco.   Marion  Rivers,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mendel 
Rivers,  at  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  was  on  the  staff.   Lillis  Stephens,  who  had  worked  for 
Senator  Hugo  Fisher  and  later  for  me,  was  on  the  staff  over  here. 
Some  friend  of  Marion's,  whose  name  I  can't  remember.   And  Dan. 
They  started  to  work  on  the  activities  of  the  committee. 

Chall:   I  understand  there  were  some  problems  in  deciding  how  the  committee 
was  to  be  set  up,  who  was  to  be  on  the  committee  as  such.   Is  that 
something  you  remember? 

Knox:    I  don't  recall  that  vividly.   The  committee  was  set  up  about  1968 
or  1967. 

Chall:   I  think  '67  was  the  bill.   It  may  have  taken  a  while  for  the  committee 
to  be  set  up. 

Knox:   No,  it  was  before  that.   It  was  in  the  middle  sixties.   Jess 

must  have  appointed  me  chairman.   I'm  sure  he  did.   Jess  appointed 
me.   I  don't  think  there  was  any  great  competition  among  the  Bay 
Area  legislators  as  to  who  was  going  to  be  on  it.   If  there  was, 
I  don't  remember  it. 

Chall:   There  were  not  too  many  members  of  the  committee.   I  think  they 

were  all  Bay  Area  legislators.   But  there  was  a  very  large  advisory 
committee.   Those  are  the  committee  members,  and  if  you  follow 
a  couple  of  extra  pages  beyond,  then  you'll  see  the  advisory 
committee. 
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Knox:    [looking  at  pages  259-262  in  Toward  a  Bay  Area  Regional  Organization] 
Lew  Sherman  was  on  it.   Al  [Alquist] ,  Jack  McCarthy,  I  don't  think 
he  ever  came  to  a  meeting.  Milty  [Milton  Marks].   There  was  a 
lot  of  discussion  on  naming  the  advisory  committee.   I  remember 
that.  We  got  a  lot  of  people  involved.   I  think  Dan  Luevano  put 
the  advisory  committee  together  mostly.   I  don't  think  Tom  or  I 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  We  consulted  on  it.   [continues  to  look] 
We  had  a  lot  of  advisors.   The  early  meetings  of  that  advisory 
committee  were  very  well  attended.  We  had  pretty  good  participation. 

Chall :  Who  set  up  the  agenda? 

Knox:   The  office  did.   Luevano  and  his  staff  would  set  up  the  agendas. 
I  wonder  where  all  those  files  are?  Probably  in  the  archives 
somewhere. 

Chall :  They  may  be . 

Knox:   I  think  that  joint  committee  is  probably  in  the  archives  somewhere 
in  Sacramento. 

Chall:   That's  good  to  know. 

Knox:   They  would  have  the  attendance  and  some  kind  of  minutes  for  all 
those  meetings. 

Chall:   How  did  the  committee  itself  function  and  mesh  with  the  advisory 

committee?   I  was  interested  in  whether  they  all  attended  meetings, 
and  what  you  did. 

Knox:    I  was  in  Sacramento,  of  course.   Those  were  busy  years  for  me. 
I'd  been  working  on  all  kinds  of  things,  from  revision  of  the 
Corporate  Securities  Act,  to  all  this  other  local  government  stuff, 
to  the  Save  the  Bay,  and  then  this  thing  took  a  lot  of  my  time 
and  interest. 

The  committee  organization  was  run  from  San  Francisco  by 
Luevano  and  his  staff.   The  original  thought  that  we  had  was  that 
once  they  got  organized,  to  have  a  meeting  in  every  county  in  the 
nine  counties,  a  hearing,  to  hear  what  people  had  to  say  about 
regional  planning,  what  they  thought  was  appropriate.   We  had  some 
very  interesting  testimony  in  various  places.  We  did  meet,  as 
I  recall,  in  every  single  county.   Then  the  staff  would  get  repre 
sentative  leaders  of  business  and  government  and  so  forth  together — 
environmental  people.  We  would  have  a  hearing,  have  testimony, 
ask  questions.   The  advisory  committee  would  come  to  the  hearing. 
Then  we'd  all  get  together,  usually  for  lunch,  and  talk  into  the 
afternoon  about  what  we'd  learned  and  so  forth.   It  was  fairly 
well  attended,  as  I  recall,  by  most  of  the  members. 
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Chall:  You  attended  all  the  hearings? 

Knox:   Yes.   I  don't  think  I  missed  any  of  those.   I  chaired  them  all. 

Chall:  What  did  these  conferences,  the  BARO  conferences,  in  Berkeley, 
do  for  the  committee? 

Knox:   As  I  recall,  we  came  up  with  the  idea — whether  the  university  came 
up  with  it  first  or  whether  we  did,  I  don't  really  remember.   I 
know  Gene  Lee  was  very  active,  and  Stan  [Stanley  Scott].   The  idea 
was  to  try  to  figure  out  a  vehicle  so  that  anybody  who  had  anything 
to  say  or  interest  in  this  would  clearly  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  without  any  question.   The  hearings  had  been  fairly 
structured.   Although  we  took  testimony  from  the  public  and  we 
tried  to  get  publicity  of  the  meetings  so  people  would  hear  about 
them,  we  also  wanted  to  see  if  we  could  get  everybody  involved 
no  matter  where  they  were  from — whether  they  were  from  environ 
mental  places  or  whatever — to  get  them  into  rooms  and  have  them 
tussle  with  these  problems.   I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good  idea. 

We  got  tremendous  participation  in  the  thing.   I  think  people 
had  a  reasonably  fulfilling  day.   I  don't  know  that  we —  You  never 
know  what  you  are  ultimately  going  to  accomplish,  but  sometimes 
if  you  save  one  soul,  it's  worth  the  effort  of  the  day.   That  was 
the  general  rationale. 

Chall:   There  seemed  to  be,  from  the  initial  speeches,  a  feeling  of  urgency 
in  both  years. 

Knox:   My  standard  speech  was  that  I  had  become  very  concerned  about  the 

huge  volume  of  government  and  particularly  the  overlapping  regional 
governments  in  the  Bay  Area.   I  was  extremely  cynical  about  the 
amount  of  jealousy  being  shown  by  all  these  governments  for  their 
own  prerogatives.   I  was  not  so  much  worried  about  the  costs, 
although  I  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  money  could  be  saved 
but  I  couldn't  really  prove  it.   I  was  certain  that  we  were  getting 
bad  planning  in  the  Bay  Area  as  a  result  of  this  Balkanized  situation. 
I  was  much  more  enthusiastic  in  those  days  and  a  good  deal  younger, 
but  I  was  running  around  this  area  making  speeches  all  the  time. 
I  just  felt  it  was  a  matter  of  some  concern  that  ought  to  be 
addressed.   I  felt,  maybe  with  the  naivete  of  a  legislator  of  limited 
experience  at  that  time,  that  this  shouldn't  be  all  that  difficult 
to  do.   It  was  such  an  obviously  good  thing.   [chuckles] 

Chall:  The  staff,  particularly  Scott,  did  a  tremendous  amount  of  research 
in  developing  papers  on  regional  government  for  these  conferences 
and  others.   How  were  these  used  by  your  committee  ultimately  in 
making  decisions  in  your  regional  government  bills? 
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Knox:    I  think  that  the  mass  of  material  was  helpful  in  giving  us  a  real 
steeped  idea  of  what  the  regional  situation  was — what  the  problems 
were,  what  kind  of  solutions  were  being  attempted — so  that  when 
suggestions  were  made  for  the  bills,  we  had  this  in  mind.   But 
I  don't  know  that  you  could  really  point  and  say,  "I  see  that 
Willie  [Brown]  here  gave  a  talk  on  the  impact  on  the  poor,"  and 
that  sort  of  thing.   The  bill  itself  ultimately  was  relatively 
simple. 

It  was  to  take  the  powers  of  five  agencies  and  put  them  under 
one  board.   That's  really  what  the  bill  did.   So  while  it  had  a 
lot  of  high-flown  language,  as  I  recall,  about  intent  and  about 
the  concerns  that  they  were  responding  to  and  all  that,  basically, 
what  the  bill  did  was  relatively  simple.   For  a  variety  of  reasons. 

One,  we  understood  that  the  problems  were  difficult,  and  it 
was  going  to  be  difficult  to  integrate  the  various  solutions,  like 
air  pollution  with  transportation,  that  sort  of  thing.  We  didn't 
want  to  prejudge  these  decisions  until  the  governing  board,  whatever 
it  was,  had  actually  been  set  up. 

The  idea  is  to  have  all  this  information  to  inform  people 
about  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  what  might  be  the  nature  of 
the  solution. 

Chall :   By  the  time  you  were  setting  up  your  first  and  maybe  second  bill, 
you  had  gone  through  the  BARO  committee  and  the  conferences — 

Knox:   And  the  hearings. 

Chall:  And  the  hearings.   Had  you  developed  sort  of  a  philosophical  approach 
about  the  need?  You  say  you  felt  there  was  a  need.   Had  you  decided 
what  would  be  the  minimum  requisites  for  regional  organization, 
governance? 

Knox:   I  thought  the  minimum  requisites  were  described  in  the  bill.   I 
thought  out  of  the  sum — I  don't  know  how  you  count  them,  but  at 
one  time  we  counted  as  many  as  twenty-two  regional  governments 
in  the  Bay  Area — there  were  certain  ones  that  we  thought  were  crucial 
if  you  are  going  to  have  any  rational  regional  planning.   You  had 
to  get  control  of  the  transportation  situation  through  MTC  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  California  highway  agency  now  Caltrans; 
and  you  had  to  get  the  air  pollution  control,  the  water  pollution 
through  BASSA,  the  Bay  Area  Sewer  Services  Agency,  at  that  time, 
and  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  when  planning 
around  the  bay;  and  ABAC.   1  think  those  were  the  five. 

I  felt  that  if  you  got  those  five,  that  others  could  later 
come  in.   I  had  a  thought  at  the  time,  which  of  course  they  obviously 
weren't  upset  about,  that  the  way  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District 
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Knox:   was  formed,  it  ought  to  be  broadened  and  become  one  of  these  regional 
agencies  and  start  developing  regional  parks,  not  just  in  Alameda- 
Contra  Costa  [Counties],  but  all  over  the  place.   But  it  was  that 
sort  of  thing  that  I  thought  would  be  a  second  wave  of  this  thing. 
I  felt  that  people  would  feel  so  comfortable  with  this  much  more 
visible  organization,  making  decisions  on  a  multipurpose  basis, 
that  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  add  other  functions. 

I  was  always  accused  of  it,  but  I  never  had  a  philosophy  of 
attempting  to  interfere  with  municipal  government  or  even  county 
government,  to  the  extent  that  there  were  problems  that  could  be 
solved  within  the  lines  of  their  particular  jurisdiction. 

Chall:   Had  you  made  a  commitment  to  yourself,  at  least,  in  terms  of  whether 
it  should  be  an  all  elected  board  at  the  beginning? 

Knox:   At  the  beginning  most  of  us  who  were  talking  about  this  felt  it 
should  be  an  all  elected  board.   We  felt  that  that  was  the  way 
to  do  it.   It  would  give  everybody  participation  in  the  thing, 
and  have  the  districts  small  enough  so  people  could  know  who  was 
running,  and  so  forth.   The  cities  and  counties  were  absolutely 
adamant  that  it  had  to  be  a  constituent  representation  type  thing 
from  cities  and  counties.   Even  districts  got  in  the  act,  as  I 
recall.   It  was  a  terrible  battle,  and  there  was  just  no  answer 
to  it.   I  debated  Joe  Bort  in  front  of  the  congressional  committee 
in  Washington  one  day  about  it.   I've  forgotten  when  that  was. 
It  was  just  a  continuing  debate.   There  was  no  answer  to  it.   It 
was  clear  that  the  league  of  cities,  and  ABAC,  and  the  county  super 
visors  would  leave  the  thing  and  actively  oppose  it  if  they  did 
not  have  representation  of  their  entities.   So  we  ultimately  ended 
up  with  a  compromise,  a  bill  which,  probably  like  many  compromises, 
is  not  very  good.  That  was  sort  of  a  half  and  half  situation, 
half  directly  elected  and  half  selected  from  cities  and  counties. 

Chall:  The  original  bills  did  call  for  elected  representation. 

Knox:   We  felt  that  was  the  way  it  should  be.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  the  testimony  and  most  of  the  studies  we  got  indicated  that 
it  should  be  directly  elected.   There  were  serious  consitutional 
problems  under  Baker  v.  Carr  on  the  one  man-one  vote  question. 
We  researched  that  in  the  files  of  disclosed  legal  opinions  on 
whether  or  not  it's  constitutional  to  have  representatives  of 
cities  and  counties  and  so  forth  on  a  thing  like  this. 

Ultimately  we  were  forced  to  compromise  to  get  the  support 
which  we  badly  needed.   As  it  turned  out,  it  wasn't  enough,  even 
with  that.   But  we  needed  it. 
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The  First  Bill:  AB  711  (1969) 

Chall:  The  first  BARO  bill,  number  711  in  1969,  I  assume  is  the  one  that 
came  out  of  the  committee.   [Regional  Government  of  the  Bay  Area] 

Knox:   Pretty  much. 

Chall:   That  was  for  the  entirely  elected  board.   It  had  an  ability  to 

finance  itself  through  some  means.   It  had  authority  to  implement, 
and  it  had  broader  jurisdiction,  including  public  service.   It 
also  included  a  referendum.   These  were  the  five  areas  of  agreement 
and  disagreement  all  the  way  along — during  all  the  years  you  brought 
in  regional  planning  bills. 

What  intrigued  me  was  the  fact  that  in  the  initial  bill  there 
was  the  referendum,  which  was  the  big  sticky  point  for  years.* 
I  wondered  whether  it  was  a  compromise  in  the  committee  itself, 
in  order  to  get  the  other  elements  of  the  bill  out. 

Knox:    I  don't  remember.   I  know  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  whether 

or  not  this  should  be  put  in  by  fiat.   I  had  always  felt  that  it 
was  an  inappropriate  matter  for  referendum,  that  this  was  a  legis 
lative  matter  and  people  shouldn't  be  asked  to  vote  on  something 
so  complicated,  and  so  forth.   It  was  setting  up  a  government. 

In  reflection,  I  may  have  been  mistaken.  It  may  be  that  we 
should  have  gone  for  the  referendum  and  tried  the  bill,  although 
I  think  we  would  have  lost. 

Chall:   So  we're  really  not  sure.   Although  it  is  there  in  the  bill — 

Knox:   I  did  not  remember  that  it  was  in  here,  and  I  just  don't  remember. 
Maybe  Willoughby  would.   I'll  ask  him. 

Chall:  Your  first  bill,  711,  which  came  out  in  '69,  came  out  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Bagley  bill  [AB  1896],  which  was  the  ABAG-backed  bill. 
It's  claimed,  and  you  have  concurred,  that  in  '69  there  was  so 
much  activity  in  your  committee  in  order  to  get  the  BCDC  bill  out 
that  there  was  no  time  to  consider  these.   Do  you  recall  your 
interest  or  concern  about  the  Bagley  bill  itself,  the  ABAC  bill 
for  a  Bay  Area  Home  Rule  Agency? 


*See  Appendix. 
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Knox:   I  hadn't  thought  about  that  for  years.   I  think  they  went  to  "Bags" 
because  we  were  still  discussing  this  matter  with  ABAC  and  the 
councilmen  and  supervisors .   We  had  up  to  that  point  held  adamantly 
for  a  directly  elected  board.   They  were  just  as  adamant  for  a 
constituent  elected  board.   So  I'm  sure  that  they  got  Bagley  to 
introduce  this  bill  to  kind  of  build  a  competitive  situation  and 
a  backfire.   I  don't  remember  discussing  it  with  Billy  [Bagley]. 
If  he  were  here  today  I'd  ask  him.   I  just  don't  remember  doing 
that.   I  do  not  recall  figuring  that  that  bill  was  a  terrible 
threat.   But  we  had  reached  an  impasse  on  that  one  issue  at  that 
time.   We  had  situations  where  we  had  good  friends,  like  Holly 
O'Konski  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  Charlotte  Jackson  from 
the  University  Women  [American  Association  of  University  Women] . 
Stan  McCaffrey  of  the  Bay  Area  Council.   Some  of  the  conservation 
people  were  absolutely  adamant  on  the  subject.   It  put  us  in  a 
very,  very  difficult  position.   I  could  not  compromise  all  by 
myself.   This  compromise  took  a  long  time  to  put  together. 


The  Bill  That  Almost  Passed:   AB  1057  (1971) 


Chall:  That's  right,  and  I'd  like  to  discuss  that  whole  matter  of  compro 
mising  with  you.   The  following  year  in  1970  you  put  out  another 
bill,  AB  2310,  almost  like  711.   It  was  entitled,  the  Conservation 
and  Development  Agency  of  the  Bay  Area  and  after  many  amendments 
was  killed  in  the  senate  Governmental  Organization  Committee. 

The  bill  that  almost  passed,  which  was  1057,  is  the  one  I'd 
like  to  talk  to  you  about  in  a  little  more  detail.   It  had  the 
same  title  as  2310.   First  of  all,  do  you  recall  how  that  was 
drafted?   I  have  read  that  it  was  written  basically  by  the  Bay 
Area  Council  and  a  group  of  attorneys  after  they  had  put  together 
a  major  coalition  called  the  AREA  [Action  for  a  Regional  Environ 
mental  Agency].*  They  presented  you  with  this  bill  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  together  two  bills  that  had  been  in  the  legislature  the 
year  before,  one  by  Marks,  which  dealt  primarily  with  open  space, 
and  the  other  by  you,  which  was  regional  government,  AB  2310,  neither 
of  which  got  any  place.   So  there  was  this  decision  to  compromise. 
Is  that  a  recollection  of  yours? 


*Michael  Woo,  "Regional  Reform  to  Control  Development." 
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Knox:   I'd  forgotten  about  AREA.   I  don't  remember  anybody  presenting 
us  with  a  bill.   They  presented  us  with  some  things  they  wanted 
covered,  but  I  think  most  of  the  drafting  was  done  by  Willoughby. 
I  have  a  dim  memory  of  something  being  put  together.   It  was  never 
put  together  outside  of  a  consultation  with  us.   I'm  sure  of  that. 

Chall:  What  was  your  relationship  with  McCaffrey?  And  William  Evers? 

Knox:   It  was  very  close.   Bill  was  around  all  the  time,  and  Stan  and 

Angelo  Siracusa,  who  is  still  at  the  Bay  Area  Council.   In  fact, 
they  had  a  reunion  dinner  not  long  ago  that  Ange  put  together  over 
at  the  university.   It  was  delightful  to  see  all  those  people. 
I  hadn't  seen  them  for  a  long  time.   We  worked  together  for  so 
long.   Holly  was  very  active  in  the  thing. 

There  was  really  an  impasse  on  some  of  these  issues.   It  was 
really  a  difficult  thing.   They  may  have  put  that  together  as  a 
way  of  trying  to  hold  one  view  of  this  matter.   To  have  sufficient 
competition  with  the  cities  and  the  counties.   Of  course,  at  that 
time  the  extreme  right  wing  was  starting  to  come  alive.   They  had 
been  alive,  but  they  were  really  starting  to  get  active.   That 
crazy  lady  from  over  in  our  county,  Billie  Bolles,  was  running 
all  over  the  place  saying  this  was  the  harbinger  of  world  communism 
and  all  this  stuff.   So  it  was  a  question  of  keeping  people  organized 
and  keeping  them  together  and  broadening  participation.   That  was 
the  motivation  for  AREA,  I  think.  And  also  to  try  to  get  a  bill 
in  the  form  that  they  wanted.   Ultimately,  we  had  to  compromise 
anyway . 

Chall:   For  one  thing,  Senator  Marks  was  the  coauthor  this  time  of  the 

bill.   I  presume  that  was  done  because  you  both  worked  on  similar 
bills  the  year  before.   But  I'd  like  to  get  a  feeling  for  the  work 
that  goes  on  in  the  compromising.   You  can  read  the  bills,  but 
it's  the  personal  activity  that  is  important.   For  example,  at 
first  the  bill  came  out  with  a  direct  election  of  forty  members. 
Within  a  number  of  months  it  was  thirty-seven  to  be  directly  elected 
and  forty  to  be  arpointed.   Those  were  the  local  constituents — 
mayors,  city  councilmen,  and  supervisors.   Within  a  number  of  months 
again  it  was  forty  to  be  directly  elected  and  forty  to  be  appointed 
plus  three  to  come  from  the  regional  agencies.   What's  it  like 
to  go  through  that?  What  is  the  work  of  the  chairman?   [interrup 
tion] 

Knox:   Those  days  were  really  complicated  because  we  had  the  office  here 
in  San  Francisco,  and  Willoughby  and  I  were  honchoing  the  bill 
in  Sacramento.   The  way  you  work  these  things  out  is,  you're  in 
your  office  and  you're  doing  all  kinds  of  other  things,  and  going 
to  your  committees  and  whatnot,  and  people  come  in  and  you  talk 
to  them.   Plus  we  had  our  regular  group  that  was  around  a  great 
deal. 
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Chall:  That  would  be — 

Knox:   That  would  be  Holly,  and  this  gal  from  the  University  Women,  and 
Bill  Evers,  and  either  Ange  if  he  were  back  by  then,  or  Stan  if 
Stan  hadn't  left  yet.   Stan  left  to  become  president  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific.   You  consult  and  you'd  say,  "Well,  we  can  get  this 
group  if  we'll  do  this,  that  and  the  other.   We  have  to  give  on 
this  because  we  really  think  they  can  get  that  group."  It's  that 
kind  of  thing.  You're  just  figuring  how  to  put  it  together  without 
making  the  bill  so  far  out  of  what  you  want  that —  It's  just  a 
matter  of  working  it  out  and  trying  to  put  the  support  together. 

Chall:  Was  the  League  of  California  Cities  a  part  of  your  group? 

Knox:   Yes,  they  were  very  active. 

Chall:  You  always  had  to  be  in  touch  with  them. 

Knox:   We  were  in  touch  with  the  league.   Don  Benninghoven,  I  think,  worked 
on  this  mostly.  He's  now  their  chief  guy.  Bud  Carpenter  to  some 
extent.   We  worked  with  Revan  Tranter  over  at  ABAC. 

Chall:  That  was  later. 

Knox:  Was  that  later? 

Chall :  Yes . 

Knox:  I've  forgotten  who  was  at  ABAC  then. 

Chall:   So  have  I.   I'll  get  it.   It's  in  my  material.   [It  was  Beckus] 
Revan  Tranter  hadn't  come  along  when  you  were  doing  AB  1057. 

The  objective  was  to  hold  all  these  together  and  pull  in 
others? 

Knoy:   The  three  main  problems  that  we  had  to  constantly  negotiate  on, 

and  that  we  had  trouble  with,  were:   one,  the  agencies  themselves, 
while  they  may  give  us  lip  service,  really  didn't  want  to  be  folded 
into  this  organization.   They  had  their  own —  I  remember  old  Jud 
Callahan  from  the  Air  Pollution  [Control]  District  used  to  come 
up  there.   He  would  give  it  lip  service,  but  I  know  that  Jud  didn't 
want  anybody  else  running  his  operation  but  him.   They  all  had 
this  case  to  make  about  how  we  had  a  wonderful  idea  here  and  every 
body  else  ought  to  be  combined,  but  we  don't  want  to  be  in  it  because 
our  function  is  too  vital  or  whatever.  MTC  gave  us  lip  service, 
but  I  know  that  they  didn't  really  want  to  be  in.  The  BCDC  bill 
said  they  should  go  in,  and  they  didn't  want  to  go  in.   It  just 
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Knox:   went  like  that.  We  understood  that.   We  were  holding  them  off 

with  one  hand,  but  we  really  weren't  having  too  much  trouble  with 
that  because  we  felt  we  had  the  support — that  they  couldn't  beat 
us. 

The  cities  and  counties,  however,  could  give  us  a  tough  time, 
and  we  knew  it .   We  had  to  get  some  votes  in  the  senate  that  we 
just  did  not  have.   So  we  hoped  that  by  getting  their  support — 
and  they  did  turn  to  and  support  it  once  we  worked  out  the  compromise 
with  them — that  that  would  solve  that  problem.   It  was  almost  enough, 
but  not  quite  enough. 

The  way  it  was  is,  you're  just  talking  to  people  a  number 
of  hours  every  day  and  through  the  weekend.   You  have  phone  conversa 
tions.  We  had  meetings  different  places.   We  talked  and  we  talked 
and  finally  made  some  judgments  about  which  way  we  ought  to  go. 

Chall :   How  about  the  minorities,  the  blacks  and  hispanics?   In  these  groups 
that  you  talked  about,  there  weren't  any.   How  conscious  were  your 
committee  and  groups  of  their  concerns? 

Knox:   We  tried  very  sincerely  to  be  extremely  conscious.   We  even  had 

some  language  in  there  about  making  sure  there  was  minority  repre 
sentation,  as  I  recall,  at  one  point.  We  tried  to  involve  them 
in  the  conferences  that  we  had  and  in  the  hearings  that  we  had. 
But  this  is  ten,  twelve  years  or  more  ago,  and  there  weren't  that 
many  activists  around  that  were  really  intrigued  with  all  this. 
It  was  difficult. 

We  had  a  fellow  who  is  a  judge  now  named  [Donald]  McCullum. 
If  we  had  a  hispanic,  I  don't  remember  who  it  was.   But  we  made 
a  sincere  effort  to  involve  these  folks.   We  just  couldn't  find 
any  at  the  time  that  wanted  to  get  involved.   Except,  we  would 
pick  up  real  demagogues  once  in  a  while  to  say  that —  Of  course, 
on  the  one  man-one  vote  thing,  the  blacks  are  adamant. 

II 

Knox:   Forcing  the  districts  to  guarantee  minority  representation  was 

extremely  important.   So  we  were  mindful  of  this.   Whether  we  did 
enough  about  it,  I  don't  know,  but  we  did  sincerely  try. 

Chall:  When  the  bill  was  in  the  senate  committee — this  was  Marks'  side 
for  1057 — what  kind  of  role  then  could  you  play,  aside  from  just 
presenting  your  point  of  view  at  a  hearing? 

Knox:    I  went  to  see  all  of  them  before  the  hearing  and  talked  to  them 
and  discussed  the  situation  and  tried  to  secure  their  vote.   Of 
course  having  the  chairman  on  your  side  is  of  considerable  assistance. 
He  was  the  coauthor,  as  I  recall.   Usually  you  pretty  much  know  how 
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Knox: 


Chall 
Knox: 

Chall 
Knox: 


Chall 
Knox: 


Chall 


nox: 


those  hearings  are  going  to  come  out  before  they're  held.  You 
should,  as  a  professional  matter,  know  what's  going  to  happen  if 
you  possibly  can.   Sometimes,  you  can't  get  the  old  boys  to  give 
you  a  commitment  and  you  don't  know. 

I'm  trying  to  remember  who  was  on  the  senate  committee  in 
those  days.   It's  probably  in  here  someplace.   [looks  at  Legislative 
Handbook]  What  year  was  that? 


We're  talking  about  '71  now.  Here's  '71. 

[reading]   If  I  can  find  the  senate  committees. 
been  a  fairly  tough  committee  over  there. 


That's  always 


You  had  two  committees  that  you  had  to  get  through. 
on  Local  Government  and  Finance. 


The  committees 


Here  it  is.   Local  Government  was  Marks,  chairman;  [Arlen]  Gregorio, 
whom  we  got,  as  I  recall;  Peter  Behr,  who  would  not  vote  for  the 
bill.   It  made  me  sick,  because  of  all  people  on  the  committee 
that  should  have  voted  for  it  was  Peter  Behr,  but  he  was  afraid 
of  that  Sonoma  County.   Sonoma  County  absolutely  abominated  this 
bill.  The  leadership  up  there  just  fanned  their  people  into  flames 
against  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  cut  out  Sonoma  in  one  of  the  amendments. 

In  one  of  the  amendments  we  finally  just  took  Sonoma  out  of  the 
bill.   I  don't  think  we  ever  got  Peter  anyway.   Bradley,  of  course, 
would  never  go  for  it.   [Clair]  Burgener,  I  think,  gave  us  a  vote. 
I  can't  remember  if  Bill  Coombs  gave  us  a  vote.   Nejedly  was 
against  it.  Petris  gave  us  a  vote.  And  so  on. 

We  needed  five,  so  we  must  have  gotten  Marks  and  Gregorio, 
Burgener,  Petris  and  Coombs  out  of  the  senate  Local  Government 
Committee.   That's  probably  who  we  got. 

While  it  was  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  senate  committees,  there 
were  amendments  to  cut  out  the  financing  by  transfer  or  any  other 
taxes.   That  is  quite  a  compromise. 

We  felt  we  could  finance  it  out  of  the  existing  revenues  of  the 
agencies  that  were  being  combined.   Out  of  the  administrative  expenses 
that  already  existed.   The  problem  was  that  the  least  onerous  tax 
that  we  could  come  up  with  was  a  property  transfer  tax,  a  very  minor 
amount.   The  real  estate  lobby  is  very  powerful  in  Sacramento. 
They  just  absolutely  would  not  tolerate  a  real  estate  property 
transfer  tax.   They  said,  "You  want  to  go  for  a  sales  tax  or  some 
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Knox:   other  kind  of  tax,  you  won't  hear  from  us.   But  a  real  estate 

property  tax..."  It's  the  old  story.  What  is  it  old  Miller  used 
to  say?  All  taxes  are  lousy  and  this  is  another  lousy  tax.   There's 
no  question  that  it  was. 

We  could  not  beat  the  real  estate  lobby.   They  had  the  votes. 
So  we  had  to  figure  out  a  different  way  to  finance  it. 

Chall:   That  was  one  compromise.   The  other  one  was  to  cut  out  Sonoma. 

Knox:   That  was  difficult  for  us.   As  I  recall,  originally  we  didn't  cut 
out  the  whole  county,  did  we?  Didn't  we  leave  Vallejo  in  there 
and  the  bridge? 

Chall:   That  may  be.   I  didn't  check  all  that  out. 

Knox:    It  seems  to  me  that  we  just  cut  out —  There  was  a  water  district 

line  or  some  other  kind  of  line  up  there  that  we  drew.   The  argument 
was  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Sonoma  County —  And  also  we 
drew  a  line  letting  out  part  of  Solano  County  that  really  isn't 
considered  a  part  of  the  Bay  Area.   A  lot  of  Solano  County  is  really 
more  part  of  the  Sacramento  regional  area  than  it  is  part  of  the 
Bay  Area.   So  we  in  effect  attempted  to  figure  out  a  way  to  redraw 
the  county  lines  to  let  large  amounts  of  those  counties  out  of 
the  thing  and  then  just  have  the  stuff  that  was  truly  in  the  Bay 
Area.   It  also  applied  to  some  extent  to  Napa,  as  I  recall. 

Chall:   But  beyond  that,  once  the  agency  was  established,  those  remaining 
entities  had  to  stay  in.   They  couldn't  do  as  they  do  in  ABAC  now, 
drop  out  if  they  feel  like  it. 

Knox:   As  Sam  Goldwyn  used  to  say,  "include  me  out."  No,  we  didn't  have 
that. 

Chall :  There  was  also  language  which  made  the  plans  of  the  new  agency 
only  advisory  to  those  of  the  existing  agencies,  like  the  Water 
Resources  Control  Board  and  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board.   In 
other  words,  the  plans  of  existing  agencies  were  the  ones  that 
had  the  priority. 

Knox:    I  know  we  tried  to  compromise,  particularly  with  Jud  Callahan, 
on  that.  We  tried  to  work  out  some  language  that  would  kind  of 
protect  his  prerogatives. 

Chall:   So  there  was  no  control  of  the  regional  agency  over  the  existing 
agencies? 
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Knox:  They  were  trying  to  save  their  personnel  and  their  prerogatives. 
As  I  recall,  we  worked  out  some  language  of  some  kind  that  would 
help  them.  I  don't  think  it  ever  got  them,  really. 

Chall:  Then  finally  there  was  this  decision  about  the  referendum.  When 
this  went  back  to  the  conference  committee,  as  I  understand  it, 
you  hammered  out  a  compromise  on  a  referendum  that  was  to  take 
place  within  four  years  of  whether  the  agency's  plan  as  developed 
in  the  interim  was  acceptable  to  voters  in  the  district.   What 
puzzles  me —  Are  there  three  readings  in  a  committee  of  a  bill? 

Knox:   No. 

Chall:   I  kept  reading,  "read  a  third  time  and  amended." 

Knox:   The  first  reading  is  when  you  introduce  the  bill  and  the  clerk 

reads  the  bill,  "AB  1057  by  Mr.  Knox,  a  bill  relating  to  Bay  Area 
planning." 

Chall:   In  the  committee? 

Knox:   No,  that's  on  the  floor.   Then  the  bill  is  sent  to  committee.   The 
committee  can  hear  it  within  thirty  calendar  days,  unless  the  rules 
are  waived.   Then  it  goes  back  to  the  floor  again,  where  it's  read 
a  second  time.   It's  just  read,  "AB  1057." 

Chall:   With  amendments. 

Knox:   With  amendments,  if  there  are  amendments.  You  usually  adopt  those 
by  fiat  at  that  time.  Then  the  following  day  it's  on  third  reading. 
That  means  it's  ready  to  take  up  on  the  floor.   Then  it's  read 
the  third  time.   Then  they  say,  "AB  1057  by  Mr.  Knox,  a  bill  relating 
to  Bay  Area  planning."  And  then  you  take  it  up.  You're  on. 

Chall:  But  you  can  hold  back  on  when  you  want  it  taken  up  on  the  third 
day? 

Knox:   Yes.   You  don't  want  your  bill  read —  If  you'll  notice,  the  presiding 
officer  will  say,  "Item  19  (or  whatever  the  item  number  is  on  the 
file)  AB  1057  by  Mr.  Knox,"  and  the  legislator  will  look  around 
the  room  and  decide  whether  he  is  ready  to  take  it  up  that  day. 
If  he  says,  "Read  the  bill,"  then  the  presiding  officer  asks  the 
clerk  to  read,  and  you're  on.  That's  it.   If  you  say,  "Pass  and 
retain,"  or,  "Pass  on  file,"  then  you  put  the  reading  over  until 
the  next  day.   You've  got  to  do  something,  though. 

Chall:   It  has  to  be  the  next  day? 
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Knox: 


Chall : 


Knox: 


It  goes  onto  the  next  calendar  day. 
put  it  on  the  inactive  file. 


You  have  to  do  it  unless  you 


Chall : 
Knox: 
Chall : 

Knox: 


Chall 
Knox: 


Chall; 
Knox: 


I  do  not  understand  how  it  came  about  that —  Here's  your  bill, 
the  one  that  finally  presumably  lost  by  a  vote  [December  1,  1971] , 
and  yet  the  no  votes  are  fewer  than  the  aye  votes  by  one  vote.* 

The  reason  for  that  is,  you  have  your  bill  under  call.   I  needed 
twenty-one  votes  and  I  had  seventeen.   There  were  other  members 
on  the  floor  who  will  say,  "If  it  looks  like  you're  going  to  get 
your  bill,  I'll  go  with  you.   Otherwise,  I'm  staying  off."  Or 
they  may  have  been  a  no  vote  but  didn't  want  to  cast  a  no  vote, 
so  they  simply  stayed  off  of  the  bill.   I  literally  lost  the  bill 
by  one  vote.   We  could  not  get —  We  had  enough  commitments  on 
the  floor  to  get  it  up  to  twenty  but  we  couldn't  get  twenty-one. 

But  you  did  only  get  seventeen. 
Only  seventeen  were  on  record. 

It's  difficult  to  do  anything  historically,  to  follow  this,  when 
you  have  nothing  on — 

• 

I  understand  that.   You  almost  have  to  take  my  word  for  it  that 

I  was  within  one  vote,  because  I  know  I  was.   But  I  can't  prove 

it.   There's  nothing  in  writing.   [laughter]   We  had  it  up  to  twenty. 

I'm  pretty  sure  that  was  the  situation  that  year.  We  couldn't 

get —   [John]  Holmdahl  went  no. 

Holmdahl  went  no.   He's  the  only  Democrat  who  did.** 

Behr  stayed  off  of  it.   It  was  tough.   I  couldn't  get  some  of  those 
Republicans.   A  guy  like  [Fred]  Marler  would  have  given  me  a  vote, 
but  he  had  that  Billie  Bolles  raising  hell  with  all  those  conserva 
tives.   Even  old  Clair  Burgener.   I  could  not  get  him. 

What  about  Nejedly? 

Nejedly  was  playing  his  own  game.   He's  a  strange  guy.  He  doesn't 
like  to  vote  for  any  bill  unless  he's  the  author  of  it.   He's  a 
very  strange  man.   I  do  not  understand  him  at  all.   His  pitch  was 


*See  Appendix  for  conference  committee  proposal  and  notes  on 
November  16  and  December  1,  1971. 

**Ralph  Dills  was  another.  [M.C.] 
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Knox:   also  that  it  should  be  a  referendum,  that  he'd  vote  for  it  if  we 
went  for  a  referendum  immediately  as  to  whether  or  not  it  ought 
to  take  place.   Maybe  we  should  have.   I  don't  know.   At  that  time, 
we  were  all — I  say  we — Ange  and  Holly  and  all  of  us  who  worked 
on  it — were  all  satisfied  that  we  just  couldn't  do  that,  that  we'd 
go  down  to  defeat,  that  the  money  couldn't  be  raised  for  a  campaign, 
that  it  would  be  demagogued  and  if  we  lost  it  would  put  planning 
over  for  another  ten  years.   It  has  anyway,  so  maybe  we  should 
have  gone  for  it. 

Chall:  You  have  to  take  a  chance  somewhere  along  the  line,  I  guess. 

Considering  all  the  compromises  that  you'd  already  made,  I  suppose 
that  you  get  to  a  point  where  you  say  this  is  as  far  as  you  can 
go. 

Knox:   Maybe  that  was  it.   We  sat  around  by  the  hour  discussing  this. 
We  could  have  had  that  bill  that  day  if  we  had  been  willing  to 
amend  it  to  put  the  referendum  in  there.   It  would  have  had  to  go 
back  to  conference  again,  which  was  a  problem.   We  just  felt — 
The  Bay  Area  Council  people  particularly — and  their  opinion  had 
to  be  given  a  lot  of  weight  because  if  you're  going  to  raise  the 
money  to  run  this  campaign  you're  going  to  have  to  look  to  the 
business  community  to  get  it.   The  environmentalists  aren't  going 
to  put  up  that  much  money.   The  city  councilmen  never  put  up  any 
money.   The  League  of  Women  Voters  doesn't  raise  money.   We  knew 
that  we  would  have  to  look  at  Ange  and  his  group  to  put  together 
a  campaign  fund.   They  weren't  very  hot  to  do  that.   They  didn't 
think  it  was  a  good  bet.   They  were  just  against  it. 

I  thought  it  was  wrong  to  have  a  referendum.   I  just  felt 
that  way  at  that  time.   If  it  came  up  again,  I'm  not  sure  I'd  feel 
the  same  way.   I  don't  know.   There  was  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that 
we  could  not  take  that  amendment.   There  was  no  agitation  for  it 
among  those  who  had  worked  on  the  bill  over  the  years. 

Chall:   I  have  read  that  Senator  Marks  at  one  point  put  off  a  call  for 
the  vote  by  a  couple  of  weeks,  thinking  there  were  some  other 
people  he  could  bring  into  the  chamber  at  that  time.   Do  you  feel 
that  putting  it  off  might  have  made  that  difference?  How  did  you 
feel  when  you  got  through  there? 

Knox:   You  mean  after  this  day? 

Chall:   Yes.   You  were  so  close,  and  then — 

Knox:   We  were  very  much  let  down.   We'd  worked  so  hard  on  it .   We'd  really 
bent  every  last  effort  we  could.   We  were  really  down.   We  could 
not  put  it  together.   It  couldn't  be  done. 
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Chall:   But  you  didn't  hold  ill  will  toward  Senator  Marks  for  the  delay? 

Knox:   No,  Milty  is  okay.   He  is  a  very  tentative  sort  of  a  legislator. 
Everybody  understands  that.   He  was  in  hopes  that  something  could 
be  put  together.   He  was  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill.   I  don't 
recall  any  discussion  with  him. 

Was  [Nate]  Holden  in  the  house  that  year? 
Chall:  You're  asking  about  '71.   I  think  that's  still—  [looks  at  Handbook] 

Knox:   Let's  see  if  Holden  was  in  the  house.   If  he  was  there,  that's 

one  of  the  defalcations  that  really —  Because  I  had  a  flat  deal 
with  him,  and  he  doublecrossed  me. 

Chall:   This  bill  was  1971.   [looking  for  Holden 's  name] 

Knox:   No,  he  wasn't  in  the  senate  then.   Well,  that's  another  story. 

Chall:   I'm  interested  in  how  you  all  felt  at  the  end  of  that  trying  day. 

Knox:    [deep  sigh]   Let's  see.   This  was  December  first,  1971.   We  had 

it  under  call  for  a  long,  long  time.  We  waited  a  long  time  before 
that  came  up.   All  they  have  is  the  next  thing  was  a  call  in  the 
senate  at  6:34  p.m.   So  we'd  been  working  all  day  on  the  thing. 
This  was  very  late  in  the  year. 

Chall:   Couldn't  have  held  it  off  any  longer. 

Knox:   We  were  all  let  down.   Everybody  was  up  there.   We  were  all  lobbying 
and  making  outside  calls  and  having  the  senators  called  out  and 
talking  to  them.  We  could  not  get  it.   We  just  couldn't  get  it. 

Chall:   How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  of  those  who  did  come  and 
vote,  the  only  Republican  who  voted  aye  was  Marks.   But  the  Bay 
Area  Democrat  who  voted  no  was  Holmdahl?  Can  you  account  for 
Holmdahl? 

Knox:    I  served  with  him  for  years  and  I  don't  know  him  very  well.   He's 
kind  of  a  loner.   I  don't  know  where  he  got  that.   He  was  just 
hung  up  on  that  referendum  question  and  he  simply  would  not  vote 
for  it  without  an  immediate  referendum.   He  didn't  really  like 
the  bill  all  that  much  and  just  was  very  difficult.   I  could  not 
get  him. 

Of  the  other  Republicans,  I  think  that,  given  a  normal  run  at 
it,  I  could  have  had  Burgener  and  [Gordon]  Cologne,  [George] 
Deukmejian.   [Ralph]  Dills  is  a  Democrat.   He  voted  against  me. 
You've  got  him  listed  here  as  a  Republican,  but  he's  a  Democrat. 
I  couldn't  get  Ralph.   I  could  have  gotten  [Robert]  Lagomarsino, 
Marler,  and  Way. 
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Chall :  You  say  you  could  have,  but  you  didn't. 

Knox:   The  reason  I  didn't  is  that  the  real  right  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  turned  the  heavy  heat  on  this.   Fred  Marler  or  somebody  held 
the  caucus  office  with  the  Republican  caucus  and  had  a  little  staff 
as  a  result  of  that  in  Sacramento.   He  came  up  and  said,  "Jack, 
I've  been  notified  that  if  I  vote  for  your  bill  I  will  be  removed 
from  my  caucus  office." 

They  really  leaned.   I  could  not  get  one  of  those  Republican 
votes,  which,  given  a  fair  run  and  no  discussion  of  partisan  politics, 
I  would  have  gotten  some  or  all  of  those  that  I  mentioned.   The 
right  wing  really  stopped  it. 

Chall:   That  was  a  strong  opposition  to  regional  government. 

Knox:   They  said  that  this  is  important  to  Republicans  and,  "We  can't 
have  this  thing."  Remember  that  at  this  time,  we  were  not  just 
sitting  around  either.   We  knew  that  if  we  got  the  bill  passed, 
we  had  to  get  the  signature  of  Governor  Reagan.   I  remember  A.W. 
Clausen,  who  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  America  at  the  time  and 
now  is  chairman  of  the  World  Bank,  came  up  to  Sacramento.   He  made 
an  appointment,  drove  all  the  way  up  there  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  talking  to  the  governor  about  this  bill.   And  we  think  we  had 
his  signature.   Even  with  all  this  right-wing  activity,  we  think 
we  had  a  signature. 

Chall:   In  my  notes  on  an  assembly  vote  on  the  bill  on  June  24,  1971,  I 

noticed  that  among  the  seventeen  members  voting  no  was  Bob  Crown. 
How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Knox:  I  don't  recall  a  discussion  with  him.  I  believe  he  was  responding 
to  newspaper  pressure  but  told  me  that  if  I  absolutely  had  to  have 
him  he  would  switch. 


The  Coalition  Falls  Apart:  AB  2040  (1973-1974) 


Chall:  On  May  1,  1973  you  introduced  another  regional  planning  bill  into 

the  assembly.   This  was  AB  2040,  which  moved  through  your  committee 
and  the  assembly,  heavily  amended,  but  finally  was  killed,  after 
even  more  amendments,  in  the  senate  Local  Government  Committee 
in  August  1974.   I  understand  that  the  governor  did  play  some  role 
in  this.   That  after  you  and  others  went  to  see  him  that  he 
recommended  some  changes,  like  including  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution 
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Chall:   Control  District  and  BCDC  which  you  had  left  out  of  the  original 

bill.   SPUR  and  BAG  had  also  recommended  this  both  before  and  after 
the  bill  was  introduced.*  But  folding  in  these  agencies  was  a 
problem. 

Very  difficult  all  the  way  through.   We  can  go  through  some 
of  that.   But  I  wonder  what  would  have  happened  if  you  had  not 
given  in  to  what  I  had  understood  were  Governor  Reagan's  requests, 
not  bothered  with  this  whole  struggle  over  BCDC  at  that  time,  and 
let  him  veto  it  if  he  were  going  to — take  a  chance?  Would  that 
have  been  a  possibility? 

As  you  recall,  by  this  time,  two  years  after  AB  1057,  you 
now  had  new  agencies,  like  BASSA,  and  the  Coastal  Commission  to 
consider,  and  the  governor  had  his  commission  working  on  local 
government. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  with  AB  2040  was  that  the  Bay 
Area  Regional  Planning  Agency's  name  was  changed  so  that  the  word 
"regional"  was  struck  out.   You  had  started  out  with  thirty-four 
governing  members,  all  constituent  unit.   There  was  a  property 
transfer  tax.   There  were  cease  and  desist  orders.  You  included 
only  MTC  and  BASSA  under  the  umbrella;  specifically  exempted  BCDC 
and  the  Air  Pollution  Control  District.   Not  everybody  was  satisfied, 
Your  coalition  apparently  was  making  it  very  difficult. 

Knox:    It  was  falling  apart. 

Chall:  The  files  show  continuous  revisions  regarding  agencies  to  be 

included  and  the  dates,  the  size  and  composition  of  the  governing 
board,  financing,  as  well  as  those  groups  and  persons  who  opposed 
each  change.   It  looks  like  a  nightmare.   No  one  was  every  satisfied. 
Does  it  give  you  a  pain  in  the  stomach  to  think  about  all  this? 

Knox:   It  does. 

Chall:  There  were  conferences  with  the  governor.   There  were  conferences 
with  the  Save  the  Bay,  with  BCDC,  and  all  the  rest. 

Knox:   Yes.   [chuckles] 

Chall:  There  were  many,  many  more  compromises  all  the  way  along  the  line. 
I  suppose  each  time  there  was  a  compromise  you  lost  somebody.  But 
did  the  governor  play  a  role  in  this.  Do  you  recall  that? 


*See  Appendix  for  SPUR  and  Bay  Area  Council  interest, 
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Knox:   I  don't  recall  the  governor  per  se  playing  that  much  of  a  role 

in  it.   I  remember  I  was  back  in  Washington.   I  put  on  the  assembly 
Speakers'  dinner,  as  we  called  it  in  those  days.   I  don't  remember 
what  year  it  was.   It  was  around  that  time  that  I  was  back  there 
and  Reagan  and   his  people  were  back  there.   One  night  Billy 
Bagley  got  all  of  those  Reagan  people — Ed  Meese  and  a  whole  bunch 
of  other  people — up  in  my  room  at  the  Madison  Hotel  in  Washington 
to  talk  about  this  regional  planning  bill. 

I  remember  it  vividly  because  they  sell  booze  in  those  hotels — 
you  get  a  special  key,  it  opens  up  a  closet  and  all  these  miniatures 
are  there.   They  charge  an  ungodly  price  for  them.   I  woke  up  in 
the  morning  and  all  I  could  see  were  those  miniatures  all  over 
the  room.   Empty,  of  course.   I  paid  a  huge  bill  going  out  of  that 
place. 

We  had  long  conversations  about  this.  As  a  result  of  that, 
we  had  a  pretty  good  liaison  with  the  governor's  staff.  I  don't 
recall  the  governor's  taking  that  much  of  a  personal  role  in  the 
matter. 

Chall :   Do  you  recall  ever  going  to  the  governor's  office  and  talking  to 
him  with  Clausen  and  some  of  the  other  people,  [Revan]  Tranter, 
Don  Dillon  [then  president  of  ABAC]? 

Knox:   When  Reagan  was  first  elected,  in  his  first  year,  1967,  I  made 
an  appointment  to  see  the  governor.   Tom  Willoughby  and  I  went 
down  there.   He  gave  me  a  good  hour  of  his  time.   I  remember,  it 
was  in  that  back  office  of  the  governor.   I  talked  to  him  without 
stopping  for  about  forty  minutes.   He  listened  very  carefully. 
I  was  very  impressed. 

His  first  question  was — which  was  fascinating  to  me — "John, 
why  don't  you  just  make  all  that  into  one  county?"  [laughs] 

Chall :  All--? 

Knox:   All  nine.   I  said,  "Governor,  I  think  you're  probably  absolutely 

right."  I  gave  him  my  usual  pitch  about  the  king  of  Spain  drawing 
the  county  lines  and  what  a  lot  of  problems  it  caused.   I  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  put 
all  that  together. 

In  the  meantime,  I  didn't  realize  that  in  back  of  me,  where 
I  couldn't  see  them,  were  all  these  staff  people.   So  I  was  talking 
to  the  governor.   I  was  talking  to  an  audience  of  one,  sitting 
right  in  front  of  his  desk.   Then  we  chatted  about  it  for  a  while. 
He  seemed  supportive  and  interested. 
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Knox:   What  his  staff  said  to  him  after  I  left,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 
At  least,  I  thought  he  was  a  very  quick  study.   I  thought  he  didn't 
know  a  damned  thing  about  local  government  at  all.   But  at  least 
he  was  a  fairly  quick  study  and  was  listening  very  carefully  and 
wanted  to  learn.   I  thought  we  had  a  governor  down  there  that  would 
give  us  a  reasonable  chance  unless  his  doctrinaire  base  of  support 
was  so  adamant  that  he  couldn't  do  it. 

Chall:   Did  you  find  out  later  that  that  was  so? 

Knox:   We  never  got  the  bill  to  his  desk,  so  we  never  got  to  the  moment 
of  truth. 

Chall:  Why,  then,  did  you  bring  BCDC  into  2040?   I  had  assumed  that  it 
was  at  the  governor's  behest. 

Knox:   I  don't  recall  the  governor —  That  doesn't  sound  like  something 
that  Governor  Reagan  would  have  insisted  on.   I  didn't  remember 
that  we  had  ever  left  them  out.   That  shows  you  what  I  know. 

Chall:   The  problems  that  you  had  in  trying  to  get  BCDC  on  board,  caused 

a  great  anguish  among  the  women  and  other  members  of  Save  the  Bay. 

Knox:   Kay  Kerr  was  very  upset  about  it. 

Chall:  There  was  a  flurry  of  activity.   Letters,  etcetera.   Finally,  BCDC 
did  come  along. 

Knox:   They  weren't  very  enthusiastic. 

Chall:  No.   I  just  wondered,  since  you'd  left  it  out  of  all  the  earlier 
bills,  why  you  put  this  in.   But,  if  you  don't  recall — 

Knox:   I  just  don't  remember  that.   I  remember  the  dispute.   I  remember 
Kay  Kerr's  talking  to  me.   She  looked  at  me  like  I  just  tried  to 
steal  her  purse.   She  was  just  adamant.   They  had  all  worked  on 
this  BCDC  legislation,  which,  after  all,  I  had  carried  for  them. 
You'd  think  they'd  think  that  I  was  not  about   to  destroy  their 
baby.   But  they  sure  looked  at  me  that  way. 

Chall:  What  about  the  Sierra  Club?  They  didn't  go  along  with  the  bill 
either . 

Knox:    I  don't  recall  the  Sierra  Club  being  a  major  factor  in  this  thing. 
Chall:  What  do  you  recall  of  Revan  Tranter  in  helping  with  this  bill? 

Knox:   Revan  was  extremely  supportive,  knowledgeable  about  it,  and  brought 
his  organization  right  along.   He  was  extremely  effective.   That's 
my  recollection  of  him. 
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Chall:   In  the  end,  in  order  to  get  2040  out  into  the  senate  floor  you 

had  to  get  the  Local  Government  Committee  vote.  You  needed  five 
votes.   You  thought  you  could  get  five.  Who  were  those  five? 

Knox:  We  had  Marks,  Gregorio,  Petris,  Song,  and  Rodda  on  that  committee. 

Chall:  And  [Ruben]  Ayala. 

Knox:  Ayala  was  on  that? 

Chall:  Yes. 

Knox:  In  '73? 

Chall:  Try  '74  [Handbook] 

Knox:  He  came  in  in  a  special,  so  it's  probably  '74.  [looks  through 
Handbook]  Marks,  Gregorio,  Ayala,  Petris,  Rodda,  and  Song,  we 
should  have  gotten. 

Chall:   You  expected  that  you  might,  but — 
Knox:   We  might  have  lost  Ayala  or  Gregorio. 

Chall:  You  couldn't  be  sure  of  your  commitments  from  Marks,  Petris,  or 
Song  when  you  lobbied  them  before  the  vote.   [checking  notes] 
Marks  came  in  and  voted  no.   Petris  voted  no  with  him.   Among  those 
you  thought  you  had,  you  lost.   I  presume  Ayala  voted  no,  too. 
But  it  was  the  votes  of  Marks  and  Petris  that  were  more — 

Knox:   That  would  have  been  a  blow  you  couldn't  recover  from. 
Chall:   Bradley,  Nejedly  and  [John]  Stull  you  knew — 
Knox:   No  chance  of  ever  getting  them. 

Chall:   It  died  in  committee  8/15/74.   You  had  started  it  out  in  '73.   May 
first,  1973. 

Knox:   That  was  when  the  two-year  sessions  started,  so  the  bill  was  still 
alive.   So  we  figured  we'd  approach  the  assembly  the  first  year 
and  the  senate  the  second  year. 

I  don't  remember  why  Nick  Petris,  who  is  a  very  dear  and  close 
friend  of  mine,  voted  against  me  that  year.   Probably  something 
to  do  with  his  constituents.   Might  have  been  that  Kay  Kerr  probably 
got  to  him.   Probably  that  was  it.   The  Save  the  Bay  people  got 
to  Nick.   He  probably  explained  it  to  me.   I'm  sure  he  did.   It 
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Knox:   wasn't  antagonistic  on  his  part.   He'd  supported  the  concept  prior 
to  that.   That  probably  also  applies  to  Miltie  also.   Remember 
they  were  both  very  active  in  the  Save  the  Bay  bill.   I  think  they 
felt  like  somehow  they  were  turning  on  their  base  or  something. 

The  great  irony,  though,  is  that  in  the  bill  it  says  that 
they  will  automatically  be  folded  in  if  an  appropriate  organization 
is  created.  Which  they  supported. 

Chall:  And  after  several  years  they  become  a  vested  interest? 
Knox:   That's  right. 

Chall:  And  as  the  years  went  by  there  were  more  and  more  of  them  to  deal 
with,  which  made  it  harder. 

Knox:   That's  right. 

Chall:  Victor  Jones  also  feels  that  it  wasn't  solely  a  matter  of  the 

Republicans  versus  the  Democrats,  and  the  right-wing  Republicans 
but  that  many  of  these  people  on  the  committees  were  from  Southern 
California  and  that  it  was  almost  a  Southern  California  issue. 
He  feels  that  in  the  Bay  Area,  given  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  bills  on  their  own  merits,  that  they  might  have  been  passed. 
But  that  the  committees  in  the  senate,  the  ones  you  had  to  deal 
with,  were  made  up  of  Southern  Calif ornians  by  and  large,  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  were  opposed. 

Knox:   Oh,  let  me  say,  I  think  Victor's  thesis  has  some  merit. 

Chall:  These  people  who  opposed,  many  of  them  do  come  from  Southern 
California. 

Knox:    I  remember  one  argument,  I  think  it  was  Ralph  Dills',  that  went 
something  like,  "You're  going  to  set  that  up  up  there  and  then 
we're  going  to  have  to  have  it  down  here."  At  one  point,  as  I 
remember,  I  took  an  amendment  that  made  it  clear  that  there  was 
no  intent  in  any  way  to  influence  any  other  area  of  the  state, 
that  this  is  unique,  and  all  that. 

Chall:   Right.  That  was  2040. 

Knox:   That  was  an  attempt  to  mollily  some  of  those  people.   I  do  not 

really  agree  with  the  basics  of  Vic's  thesis.   I  just  didn't  see 
that.  Maybe  he  saw  more  of  it  than  I  did.   But  in  dealing  with 
these  guys,  that's  not  what  they  talked  to  me  about. 

Chall:   So  you  think  it  was  mostly  the  Republican  point  of  view? 


*See  interview  with  Victor  Jones  in  Land-Use  Planning  series, 
Volume  II. 
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Knox:   The  bill  was  lost  because  I  couldn't  hold  some  Bay  Area  senators. 
I  lost  some  key  Bay  Area  senators.   I  lost  Jerry  Smith  later  on 
with  one  of  these  bills.   Of  all  people.   He  was  the  mayor  of 
Saratoga  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  highly  intelligent  guy  who  was 
interested  in  regional  planning  and  supported  all  this  stuff .   Lost 
his  guts.   I  had  him  over  to  the  apartment  one  night  and  I  said, 
"You're  not  going  to  vote  for  this  bill?  You?"  He  kind  of  looked 
a  little  sheepish,  but  I  couldn't  get  him. 

Chall:   Did  the  Democratic  party  have  a  platform  or  a  caucus  position? 

Knox:   Not  to  my  knowledge.   I  carefully  avoided  that  because  I  knew  that 
we  had  to  have  a  bipartisan  situation. 


The  Final  Bill:   AB  625  (1975) ## 


Chall:   The  following  year  you  put  in  bill  625  for  a  Bay  Area  Planning 
Agency.   Now  we're  in  1975.   It  actually  got  to  the  senate.   I 
didn't  research  that  bill  through  its  committees,  but  again  it 
had  many  compromises  before  it  reached  the  floor  of  the  senate. 
In  that  bill  you  started  out  almost  the  way  2040  had  left  off. 
All  constituent  units  for  one  or  two  years.   Then  there  would  be 
an  election  and  some  directly -elected  members  would  be  added.   That 
sort  of  thing.   The  general  plan  elements  were  the  usual  air-water- 
waste —  BCDC  was  folded  in  there.   But  BCDC  would  have  been 
consolidated  a  couple  of  years  later.   The  amendments:   Here  was 
the  referendum:   "The  provisions  of  the  bill  won't  become  operative 
until  approved  by  a  majority  of  voters  in  each  of  the  six  of  nine 
counties."  Another  amendment  seemed  finally  to  eliminate  BCDC 
and  the  Bay  Area  Pollution  Control  District.   It  was  continual 
compromise.   Again,  can  you  recall  who  helped  draft  this  bill  or 
did  you  just  start  from  where  you'd  left  off? 

Knox:   We  had  essentially  the  same  group  all  the  way  through.   Willoughby 
was  doing  the  primary  drafting,  but  we  were  all  in  touch. 

Chall:   Did  you  feel  in  1975  as  strong  about  the  bill?  Did  you  work  for 

it  as  hard  as  you  did  for  1057  or  2040?  Now  we  had  Governor  Brown 
in  office. 

Knox:   Yes,  I  did  work  as  hard  on  that  bill.   I  remember  going  to  see 

Jerry.   At  the  last  minute  on  the  senate  floor  I  went  down  to  see 
Jerry  Brown.   He  made  about  three  or  four  phone  calls  for  me.   I 
wouldn't  have  asked  him  to  do  that.   I  briefed  him  on  the  bill. 
He  had  his  planning  guy  there  with  him. 
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Chall:  Was  that  Press? 

Knox:  I  think  it  was  Bill  Press.  They  all  said  they  thought  it  was  a 
good  bill.  Jerry  did  not  know  a  lot  about  it,  but  he's  a  quick 
study  also.  He,  I  know,  tried  to  help  out  on  the  senate  floor. 

Chall:  Why  did  it  get  as  far  as  the  senate  floor  this  time  around?  Were 
there  more  Democrats? 

Knox:   Where's  the  '75  list? 
Chall:   I  don't  have  it  with  me. 

Knox:   I  don't  recall  what  changes  were  made,  but  we  were  back  with  Milton 
again,  I  think.   That's  my  recollection.   They'd  built  up  some 
additional  support.   We'd  done  some  work  on  it.   We  had  gotten 
the  bill  in  the  best  form  to  garner  the  most  support  that  we  possibly 
could  devise  and  it  looked  like  we  might  have  a  shot.   But  I  just 
could  not  get  that  vote  on  the  floor.* 

Chall:  Do  you  think,  again,  that  it  was  the  Republicans? 

Knox:  It  was  the  same  general  problem.  You  don't  have  a  Journal  with 
you  by  any  chance? 

Chall:   No,  I  don't. 

Knox:   I  might  have  to  look  it  up. 

Chall:   I  know  there  were  a  number  of  amendments  to  it  that  showed  attempts 
to  please  many  people. 

Knox:   That  bill  was  really  worked  over. 

Chall:   By  that  time  were  you  willing  to  compromise  on  almost  anything? 

Knox:   No,  I  wouldn't  have  compromised  on  the  basic  idea.   The  basic  idea 
was  that  I  wanted  to  get  a  multipurpose  regional  planning  agency 
set  up.   I  was  willing  to  compromise  a  lot  of  things  to  get  the 
basic  organization  going  because  I  still  remained  convinced  that 
once  it  was  going  it  would  be  attractive.   The  public  would  like 
if  as  a  way  of  decision  making,  it  would  be  accessible.   I  thought 


*See  Stanley  Scott,  Governing  California's  Coast  (Berkeley: 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  University  of  California, 
1975)  p.  155. 
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Knox:    it  was  the  best  way  to  go  for  the  Bay  Area.   I  don't  think  that 
there  is  any  question  about  that.   There  was  no  question  in  my 
mind  about  that.   And  there  still  is  none.   So  you  could  take  a 
lot  of  compromises  and  still  accomplish  the  main  goal,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned. 

Chall:  What  about  building  the  coalitions?   Could  you  count  on  the  same 
people  year  in  and  year  out? 

Knox:   Yes.   They  stuck  with  us  pretty  much  year  in  and  year  out,  the 
basic  people  whom  I  mentioned. 

Chall:   Did  you  lose  the  Sierra  Club  from  time  to  time? 

Knox:    I  don't  recall  their  being  a  major  factor  in  this.   The  environmental 
groups  were  the  Save  the  Bay  types  and — 

Chall:   People  for  Open  Space? 

Knox:   Yes,  People  for  Open  Space  were  around.   But  I  don't  recall  the 
Sierra  Club  being  a  major  factor  in  this. 

Chall:  Whatever  prompted  the  idea  for  the  "super  mayor"  that  emerged  in 
AB  625? 

Knox:   I  talked  to  Joe  [Joseph  Alioto]  once  about  it.  As  I  recall,  he 
thought  that  there  ought  to  be  an  executive.   And  I  had  some 
sympathy  for  that  plan.   Most  people  can  look  at  one  person  as 
a  leader  and  identify  with  that  individual.   I  had  some  sympathy 
to  that  plan.   I  didn't  know  how  it  would  sell.   It  didn't  sell 
at  all,  as  it  turned  out.   But  [Leo]  McCarthy  took  it  up  and  he 
really  kind  of  insisted  on  it.   He  was  a  new  speaker  coming  in 
and  he  was  being  rather  directive  about  it.   Of  course  I  hadn't 
voted  for  McCarthy  for  speaker,  so  we  had  tender  relations  in  those 
days.   I  was  anxious  to  have  McCarthy  supportive.   Willoughby  had 
a  very  good  relationship  with  McCarthy,  of  course,  because  he  had 
staffed  a  couple  of  his  bills. 

Chall:   Whom  had  you  voted  for? 

Knox:   Willie  Brown.   That  created  a  very  tender  situation  for  a  while. 

Chall:  Don't  they  always? 

Knox:    Speakership  fights  are  tough.   I  never  did  vote  right  for  speaker. 
The  only  right  vote  I  ever  case  for  speaker  was  in  1961  when  I 
voted  for  Jess.    I  voted  against  [Robert]  Moretti.   I  voted  for 
[Robert]  Monagan,  but  that  was  just  a  pro  forma  thing.   I  voted 
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Knox:   against  McCarthy.   But  I  never  had  to  stay  down  too  long.   They 
had  their  choice.   They  could  either  have  me  as  a  friend  or  as 
an  enemy,  one  or  the  other.   They  mostly  chose,  after  a  little 
while,  to  have  me  as  a  friend. 

Chall :   I  was  wondering  about  this  problem  of  friends  and  enemies.  After 
going  through  this  routine,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  finding  that 
there  were  some  people  presumably  your  friends  who  voted  against 
you,  when  push  came  to  shove,  I  was  wondering  how  one  picks  up 
the  pieces  and  goes  on. 

Knox:   Are  you  talking  about  the  bill  or  the  speakership? 

Chall:   I'm  talking  about  your  relationships  with  people  on  committees 
who  don't  support  you — speakership  battles  may  be  similar. 

Knox:   It's  very  complicated.   In  the  California  legislature  you  can't 

stay  permanently  angry  at  almost  anyone  because  they  are  such  small 
houses  that  there  is  not  enough  room —  Today's  friend  is  tomorrow's 
enemy  and  vice  versa.  You  just  have  to  work  with  it. 


Recapitulation 


Chall:   I'm  just  trying  to  recapitulate  a  bit  now.   In  terms  of  what  you 
might  do  again,  the  one  thing  you've  said  is  that  you  might  go 
for  the  referendum.   Is  there  anything  else? 

Knox:    I  don't  know  anything  else  we  could  have  done.   I  was  attracted 
by  the  Bay  Area  mayor  sort  of  thing,  although  that  was  a  bad  way 
to  put  it.   But  that  didn't  fly  at  all.   I  really  don't  know  what 
else  we  could  have  done  to  put  it  together. 

We  really  ultimately  were  beaten  by  the  right  wing,  I  think. 

Chall:  You  think  you  could  have  brought  around  the  vested  interests,  the 
single-purpose  agencies? 

Knox:    I  think  we  had  enough  strength  to  either  bring  them  around  or  beat 
them. 

Chall:   What  about  the  role  of  Alan  Post?  Did  he  play  any  kind  of  role? 

Knox:   They  probably  did  the  analysis  on  the  property  transfer  tax  as 
to  what  it  would  garner  for  us.   I  don't  recall  his  being  in  a 
policy  position.   This  would  not  be  a  bill  that  he  would  tend  to 
testify  on  at  all. 
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Chall:   I  think  you  said  that  there  was  no  flagging  zeal.   You  just  kept 
up  your  interest  and  hard  work. 

Knox:   We  kept  the  thing  going.   Everybody  was  getting  a  little  tired 

because  we'd  been  at  it  for  a  long  time.   The  study  periods,  plus 
going  through  all  these  bills.   And  of  course  the  staff  of  the 
committee  had  long  since  disappeared.   Lillis  had  moved  back  to 
Sacramento,  as  I  recall.  Dan  Luevano  went  off  someplace.   Marion 
went  back  east. 


Chall:   But  the  committee  was  killed  anyway. 

Knox:   The  committee  had  reached  the  end  of  its  tether.* 

Chall:   If  there  are  any  credits  to  go  to  people  for  their  hard  work  in 
trying  to  get  the  bills  as  far  as  they  went,  to  whom  would  you 
give  credits? 

Knox:   The  Bay  Area  Council.   You've  got  to  mention  Stan  McCaffrey  and 

Ange  Siracusa,  Holly  O'Konski  for  the  League  of  Women  Voters.   And — 
I'm  so  embarrassed  that  I  can't  remember  that  very  nice  lady's 
name.   Maybe  she's  listed  in  there  somewhere.   [looks  for  name 
in  Toward  a  Bay  Area  Regional  Organization,  pages  263-272] 

Chall:   In  the  back  of  that  one  [1968  conference  report]  are  the  names 
of  all  the  people  who  attended  that  first  conference. 

Knox:  [reading]  Mrs.  Eastman  of  Los  Altos  Hills  of  Associated  Regional 
Citizens  was  very  helpful.  Vic  [Jones]  was  active  once  we  worked 
out  this  constituent  thing.  Leslie  Carbert  was  very  active. 

The  inside  group  were  Holly  and  Ange  and  Stan,  and  Charlotte 
Jackson.   She  was  the  woman  whose  name  I'd  forgotten. 

Chall:   Considering  the  obstacles  that  you  had  to  go  through  to  get  these 

bills  out  of  committees  and  on  to  the  senate  floor — just  ordinarily 
getting  a  bill  through  all  these  hurdles  is  difficult — does  it 
surprise  you  that  they  went  as  far  as  they  did  rather  than  that 
they  were  defeated? 

Knox:    [sighs]   It  didn't  surprise  me  that  I  could  get  the  bills  out  of 
committee.   I  felt  that  I  could  do  that.   And  I  was  optimistic 
toward  the  floor.   I  wasn't  overconfident.   I  couldn't  count  the 


*The  joint  committee  went  out  of  existence  in  1970;  a  resolution 
to  continue  it  failed. 
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Knox:   votes,  but  I  felt  that  somehow  we  could  get  them.   I  was  a  very 
hard  advocate.   I  had  a  lot  of  stuff  going  that  was  outside  of 
this.  You  know,  you're  not  supposed  to  trade  votes,  but  it's  obvious 
that  if  you're  in  a  position  to  hurt  somebody  and  they  hurt  you, 
you  may  not  be  inclined  to  help  them.   That  sort  of  thing  occurred. 
I  was  in  those  days  extremely  active  as  a  legislator  with  a  lot 
of  stuff  going. 

I  still  think  that  if  we  could  have  not  gotten  the  extreme 
partisanship  of  the  very  conservative  Republican  caucus,  if  we 
could  have  had  a  fair  run  at  the  moderate  Republicans,  that  we 
would  have  gotten  the  bill.   I've  summarized  it  many  times  since 
then  and  I'm  satisfied  that  that's  what  beat  us.   We  were  also 
beaten,  however,  in  addition  to  that,  by  losing  some  key  Bay  Area 
senators  that  we  could  not  get.   I  will  never  forget  Holmdahl, 
and  Jerry  Smith,  Peter.   Although  I  really  can  understand  Peter. 
Peter  and  Nejedly  on  that  issue.   I  think  they  did  a  disservice 
to  their  constituents,  but  that's  my  view. 

Chall :  Where  do  you  think  the  leadership  is  going  to  come  from,  if  there 
is  any,  for  regional  government? 

Knox:   For  more  regional  planning? 
Chall:  Yes. 

Knox:   I  don't  know.   I've  noticed  one  thing.   I've  counseled  people  from 
Southern  California  on  this  who  have  talked  to  me  about  trying 
to  do  some  things  down  there.   In  fact,  I  talked  to  a  large  group 
of  city  managers  last  year  who  asked  me  to  come  down.   I've  come 
to  the  conclusion,  observing  this  for  a  long  time,  that  you've 
got  to  have  one  person,  preferably  somebody  in  the  legislature 
but  not  necessarily  so,  a  strong  mayor  or  a  strong  supervisor, 
an  assemblyman,  senator,  or  somebody,  you've  got  to  have  one  person 
who's  willing  to  really  push  on  this  thing.   They  had  one  in  me. 
I  was  really  the  only  one  pushing  in  the  entire  legislature.   And 
I  was  not  successful.   I  think  we  had  some  successes  that  we  can 
give  ourselves  credit  for,  but  we  didn't  get  the  big  parches i. 
But  they've  got  to  find  one  leader,  and  as  far  as  I  can  tell  they 
haven't  found  one  yet. 

Chall:   The  first  bill,  711,  in  1969,  was  called  Regional  Government  of 

the  Bay  Area.   After  that  they  were  called  Conservation  and  Develop 
ment  Agency  of  the  Bay  Area,  and  then  Regional  Planning  Districts, 
and  then  the  Bay  Area  Regional  Planning  Agency  and  finally,  the 
Bay  Area  Planning  Agency.  Why,  since  it  was  to  be  a  regional 
government  bill,  or  at  least  dealt  with  governance,  was  it  called 
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Chall :   regional  planning,  or  regional  conservation  and  development,  or 

Bay  Area  planning?  Does  that  have  a  different  meaning  to  people? 
Does  the  title  change  the  meaning  of  what  the  legislation  really 
is  or  is  intended  to  accomplish? 

Knox:   I'll  just  have  to  repeat  my  standard  phrase  that  I've  given  in 
several  hundred  speeches  when  describing  the  right-wing  attack 
on  this  program.   That  is  that  people  in  the  extreme  of  that  group 
feel  that  they  equate  regional  planning  or  regional  government 
with  fluoridation  and  the  U.N.   [laughs]   We  were  making  some  effort 
to  not  raise  those  symbols  for  them.   That  was  the  sole  reason 
for  the  change.   The  thrust  of  the  bill  was  the  same. 

Chall:   It  was  regional  governance. 

Knox:   Yes. 
fl 

Chall:   I  just  have  a  few  lingering  questions  on  these  matters.   One  of 
them  goes  back  to  BCDC.   During  the  writing  of  the  bill  in  1969, 
did  you  have  contacts  with  Bodovitz  and  Mel  Lane  and  others  who 
really  were  working  on  BCDC? 


Knox: 


Oh  yes.   They  were  very  much  part  of  the  process. 


Chall:  When  you  set  up  your  regional  government  bills  for  elections  of 
the  board,  did  your  bills  ever  establish  boundaries  for  election 
districts,  or  was  that  to  be  determined  by  another  group? 

Knox:   That  was  to  be  determined  by  somebody.   I've  forgotten  now  who. 
It  was  changed  around  a  couple  of  times.  We  provided  criteria 
for  drawing  the  districts,  to  try  to  take  care  of  minorities  and 
so  on.   They  were  one  man-one  vote  districts.   They  were  to  be 
drawn  by —  I  can't  remember. 

Chall:   We'll  probably  find  it.   But  probably  by  the  agency  itself? 

Knox:    I  think  it  was  probably  to  be  drawn  by  some  committee  of  supervisors 
or  something.   Because  they  wouldn't  have  the  agency  till  they 
had  the  district. 

Chall:   But  you  didn't  attempt  to  set  those  up  in  your  bills? 
Knox:   No,  we  didn't  attempt  to  draw  lines. 
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Volunteer  Organizations 

Chall:   In  your  work  on  regional  government  bills,  we  talked  about  the 
fact  that  the  Bay  Area  Council  was  influential.  And  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  AAUW.   What  about  SPUR? 

Knox:    I  just  remember  one  meeting  that  I  went  to  where  SPUR  was  involved. 

If 

Knox:    I  suppose  they  were  particularly  or  directly  involved.   I  guess 

they  had  discussions  of  the  bills,  but  I  was  not  personally  involved 
with  them. 

Chall:  What  about  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League? 
Knox:    In  the  regional  planning  bills? 
Chall :  Yes . 

Knox:   They  were  very  active  on  the  environmental  acts,  but  I  don't  remember 
seeing  them  that  much  on  the  regional  planning  bills. 

Chall:   What  about  the  California  Tomorrow  people  and  the  California  Tomorrow 
Plan  for  regional  government?  Did  that  have  any  influence  or  effect? 

Knox:   California  Tomorrow  has  always  ignored  our  efforts  in  this  regard. 
I  get  the  impression  that  it's  because  they  are  not  the  authors 
of  it;  they  never  really  got  into  that.   Old  Sam  Wood  is  kind  of 
a — excuse  the  language,  but  it's  a  technical  political  term — 
professional  shit  disturber.   He's  an  interesting  and  knowledgeable 
guy.   But  they've  got  this  operation  over  there  that's  operating 
outside  of  anybody's  ken.   I  don't  know  what  they're  doing.   But 
they  had  absolutely  no  influence  or  contribution  to  make  that  I'm 
aware  of  to  this  program. 

Chall:   Since  they  had  worked  so  diligently  on  a  plan,  and  sometimes  it 

wasn't  so  far  from  what  you  might  have  been  working  on,  could  there 
have  been  any  results  if  they  had  helped? 

Knox:  I  don't  think  so.  They  have  a  small  subscription  list  of  a  bunch 
of  people,  mostly  in  Southern  California.  I  don't  know  what  they 
could  have  done  for  us.  I  guess  any  help  can  be  helpful. 

Chall:  You  needed  all  you  could  get. 

Knox:   That's  right.   We  didn't  have  enough,  as  it  turned  out. 
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Chall:  What  about  People  for  Open  Space  and  John  Sutter? 

Knox:   John  was  around  to  some  extent,  and  that  organization.   I  remember 
seeing  them.   Of  course,  it's  confusing  in  my  mind,  because  we 
were  working  on  so  many  things.   There  was  the  bay  filler  and  the 
Environmental  Quality  Act  and  regional  planning,  all  more  or  less 
in  the  same  general  period.   It's  hard  for  me  to  differentiate 
as  to  who  was  involved  in  what. 

Chall:   Did  you  have  contacts  with  John  Sutter  any  more  than  anybody  else 
in  any  of  these  environmental  matters? 

Knox:   John  was  around.   I  remember  his  being  around.   He  was  present 

at  a  lot  of  meetings  and  was  interested  and  knowledgeable  in  the 
field. 

Chall:   I  kept  reading  something  from  time  to  time  about  the  lobbying 

organization  called  the  Birdwatchers,  who  would  watch  primarily 
legislative  matters  on  environmental  bills.   Were  you  aware  of 
the  Birdwatchers  watching  you? 

Knox:   Yes,  I  remember  they  used  to  put  out  a  rating  every  year  of  legis 
lators,  a  percentage.   I  haven't  heard  of  them  for  a  long  time. 

Chall:   I  just  wondered  what  your  contacts  and  relationships  were  with 
these  various  lobbying  organizations. 

Knox:   They  were  all  part  of  the  process.   You  dealt  with  them  to  see 

what  they  wanted,  to  see  if  you  could  accommodate  them.   I  remember, 
particularly,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  Environmental  Quality  Act, 
one  guy  that  was  extremely  helpful  was  Jim  Reed,  who  was  working 
with  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League.   I  remember  one  conference, 
The  thing  was  just  about  to  completely  fall  apart  because  of  disputes 
we  were  having  with  principally  Zierold  over  the  Sierra  Club.   With 
his  base,  we  were  able  to  put  the  thing  together.   I  think  we  met 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.   Reed  was  very  good.   His  credentials  were 
good  and  impeccable.   He  was  able  to  influence  some  of  these  people 
to  retire  a  little  bit  from  an  extreme  position  so  we  could — 
Because  we  had  to  deal  with  the  builders,  and  organized  labor, 
and  the  conservation  groups  of  various  stripes,  and  the  governor's 
office,  plus  to  get  a  majority  of  the  legislature.   So  we  had  a 
big  problem  and  everybody  had  to  give  some.   Jim  was  extremely 
helpful  in  that  regard. 

Chall:  Would  you  work  by  having  many  of  these  adversaries  in  one  room 
at  one  time  hammering  out  a  compromise? 
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Knox:   Sometimes  we  did  that.   Sometimes  we  did  it  one  on  one.   What  we 
tried  to  do,  as  we  did  with  the  BCDC  bill,  was  to  make  sure  it 
was  negotiated  out  in  the  open  so  at  least  there  was  some  witness 
from  all  sides  there  all  the  time  so  that  nobody  could  shout  that 
he  was  shafted  by  a  secret  deal  or  something.  We  tried  to  put 
everything  out  in  the  open.   Then  if  we  made  some  kind  of  a  tentative 
agreement,  we'd  make  sure  that  everybody  knew  about  it  right  away. 
If  somebody's  going  to  scream — 

I  only  went  out  of  the  way  once  and  that  was  with  Zierold, 
who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine.   I  thought  he  was  being  ridiculously 
stubborn  on  some  point.   I  think  it  was  the  Environmental  Quality 
Act.   Ray  Sherwin  was  the  president  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  was 
a  judge  from  Solano  County  at  the  time.   I  called  up  Ray  and  said, 
"Ray,  you've  got  to  get  somebody  up  here  that  we  can  deal  with 
because  we've  only  got  a  couple  of  weeks  and  we've  got  to  get  this 
bill  passed  or  there  is  going  to  be  a  big  mess  and  we  are  all  going 
to  look  bad,  including  the  Sierra  Club."  I  think  they  must  have 
had  a  talk  with  John,  because  we  started  to  work  it  out.   But  that's 
the  only  time  I  ever  did  that — call  up  somebody's  boss.   I  just 
couldn't  deal  with  the  guy.   He  was  being  adamant.   He's  not 
normally  that  way. 

Chall :   They  took  strong  positions  at  times  when  they  felt  really  concerned 
about  an  issue? 

Knox:   That  was  all  right.   I  didn't  mind  that.   But  we  were  trying  to 

work  out  some  technical  things  and  you've  got  to  compromise  a  little 
bit.  You  can't  have  it  all  your  way. 

Chall :   How  did  the  change  in  the  legislature  following  the  one  man-one 
vote  affect  your  work  on  planning?  Did  you  find  any  change? 

Knox:   I  don't  think  so.   On  paper  it  would  look  like  you'd  have  a  better 

shot  under  one  man-one  vote  than  you  would  have  under  the  old  senate, 
which  was  somewhat  conservative.   But  the  senate  has  always  been 
somewhat  conservative.   It  still  is.   It's  a  different  body. 
Different  terms.  Different  size.   I  didn't  see  that  much  difference. 
I  got  along  fine  with  the  old  senators.   I  had  no  problem  with 
that.  They  were  generally  speaking  people  involved  with  the  public 
interest.   I  thought  it  was  a  lot  more  trouble  to  go  through  the 
senate.   They  had,  shall  we  say,  more  leadership  in  the  old  days, 
but  that's  all  right. 
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The  Two-Year  Legislative  Sessions 


Chall:   How  about  two-year  sessions?  The  ones  that  initially  were  just 

two-year  sessions  [1967] ,  and  later  when  they  allowed  you  to  carry 
the  bills  over  for  two  years  in  1972?  Did  that  make  any  difference? 

Knox:   Yes,  it  did.   It  unfortunately  hasn't  worked  as  well  as  we'd  hoped, 
primarily  because  of  the  fault  of  the  Rules  Committees  in  the  legis 
lature.   They  just  haven't  been  able  to  get  a  handle.   What  happens 
with  a  two-year  session  is,  if  you  have  a  bill  you  kill  it,  let's 
say,  in  '81,  then  a  fellow  can  reintroduce  it  in  '82.   Under  the 
rules  you're  not  supposed  to  do  that,  but  there  are  so  many  ways 
to  get  around  it.   You  either  have  somebody  else  do  it  or  whatever, 
so  that  instead  of  killing  the  bill  once  every  two  years,  you're 
killing  it  twice  every  two  years.   It  takes  a  lot  of  time.   There's 
a  lot  of  procrastination  as  a  result  of  the  two-year  session, 
which  really  causes  the  incredible  log  jam  at  the  end,  which  is 
really  sad,  because  it's  just  a  mockery  of  the  process  to  have 
this  incredible  flood  of  stuff  come  in  at  the  end. 

I  was  guilty  partly  myself.   If  it  looks  a  little  tough  and 
you  may  not  have  the  votes  or  something,  you  say,  "Well,  let's 
put  it  over  a  week.   There's  no  harm  done."  If  you  have  everybody 
doing  that,  it  piles  up  at  the  end.   So  I  don't  know.   On  balance, 
I'm  not  so  sure  that  the  two-year  session  was  a  good  idea.   But 
I  don't  know  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  our  work  done  without 
the  two-year  session. 

The  last  time  we  had  a  budget  session,  Pat  Brown  was  the 
governor.   He  put  sixty-nine  items  on  special  call.   Jess  Unruh 
reactivated  all  the  standing  committees  and  called  it  a  general 
session,  which  it  was.   Sixty-nine  calls  means  that  sixty-nine 
different  subject  matters  in  a  broad  sense  can  be  brought  up.   We 
got  out  of  there  in  October  that  year.   The  state  has  a  lot  of 
business  that  has  to  be  taken  care  of.   But  I  don't  know  whether 
keeping  bills  alive  for  two  years  is  good  or  not.   I  would  like 
to  look  at  some  statistical  material.   I'd  look  to  see  the  Rules 
Committee  get  a  little  tougher  and  say,  "Look,  that  thing  has  been 
killed  for  this  session.   Let's  go  on  to  something  else." 

Chall:  But  then  they  are  dealing  with  their  colleagues. 
Knox:   That's  right.   It's  tough. 

Chall:  How  about  staffing?  That  changed  over  the  years  to  permit  much 
better  staffing.  I  think  Jess  Unruh  is  considered  responsible 
for  that  happening.  Has  that  been  of  value? 
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Knox:   The  best  thing  that  was  done  with  the  staffing  of  course  was  to 

decide  that  we're  going  to  have  a  professional  staff.   When  I  came 
up,  they  still  had  remnants  of  the  old  days,  where  a  guy  would 
get  to  be  a  committee  chairman  and  you  just  took  the  hack  that 
had  been  the  closest  to  you.   It  may  or  may  not  be  a  top  quality 
person.   Jess  started  this  new  thing.  You  can  hire  your  own  person 
for  your  committee,  but  you've  got  to  check  it  with  somebody  to 
see  if  they  meet  some  standards.   You  can't  take  somebody  off  the 
street  because  it's  good  old  Joe  that  helped  you  in  the  campaign. 
You've  got  to  have  somebody  with  standards.   In  addition  to  that, 
they  built  up  a  tradition,  that  has  existed  in  both  the  senate 
and  the  assembly  now,  where  if  you  have  a  professional  staff,  just 
because  the  chairmanship  changes,  doesn't  mean  the  staff  changes. 
You  get  some  people  that  are  in  there  who  are  very  valuable  who 
know  all  the  bills  and  background. 

The  two  best  examples  right  now  are  Tom  Willoughby  and  Dave 
Doerr.   They  really  know  the  background  of  the  things  they  deal  with. 

Chall:   Are  they  civil  servants? 

Knox:   No.   They  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  their  committee  chairmen.   Although 
I  think  both  of  them  have  built  up  to  the  point  where  I  doubt  that 
any  chairman  in  the  foreseeable  future  would  ever  be  powerful  enough 
to  fire  them.   Although  they  are  careful  not  to  use  that.   If  they 
became  difficult  to  deal  with  or  didn't  agree  with  the  chairman — 
But  they're  professionals.   They're  good.  Any  chairman  who  would 
lose  those  guys  is  crazy.   They  can  make  the  chairman  look  good. 

Chall:   That,  I  believe,  is  all  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  today. 
Knox:   All  right. 


The  Governors'  Relationships  with  the  Legislators: 
Ronald  Reagan,  Jerry  Brown,  and  Pat  Brown// # 

[Interview  4:  March  15,  1982] 


Chall:  Would  you  describe  your  relationships  with  Governor  Reagan  in 
dealing  with  the  legislation  you  were  sponsoring? 

Knox:    I  interviewed  Reagan  at  length  when  he  was  first  in  office.   It 

was  an  interesting  experience,  as  I  told  you  last  week.   I  didn't 
personally  have  that  much  contact  with  Reagan.   He  didn't  contact 
the  legislators  even  of  his  own  party  that  much.   I  remember  when 
Paul  Priolo  was  the  minority  leader  and  Jerry  Brown  came  in  the 
first  year.  We  were  all  down  negotiating  something  on  the  budget. 
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Knox:   Paul  said  that  he'd  spent  more  time  with  Governor  Brown  in  that 

one  year  than  he  had  in  all  eight  years  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
It  was  not  his  style  to  deal  with  legislators.   He  had  staff  that 
did  that.   He  had  some  pretty  good  people  on  his  staff.   Don  Living 
ston  was  there.   Earlier,  before  the  troubles,  as  they  say  in  Ireland, 
Phil  Battaglia.   And  various  others,  who  were  effective  advocates 
for  the  administration. 

Chall :   Phil  Battaglia  was  an  executive  assistant. 

Knox:    I  got  to  know  him. 

Chall:   Did  you  go  to  him  or  did  he  come  to  you? 

Knox:   He  was  around.   I  didn't  go  to  the  governor's  office  that  much 
during  the  Reagan  administration.   I  was  in  and  out  of  there 
practically  every  day  during  Jerry  Brown's  administration  and  Pat 
Brown's.   But  I'm  a  Democrat.   And  it  was  not  the  style  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  have  legislators  wandering  in  and  out 
of  there.   It  was  an  entirely  different  style  in  the  Brown  adminis 
tration. 

Chall:   Was  Reagan  suspicious  or  ill  at  ease  among  legislators  or  was  it 
just  his  style — he  didn't  want  to  deal  with  them? 

Knox:    I  can't  judge  that.   I  spent  a  lot  of  time  working  with  Reagan. 

I  remember  that  we  decided  to  have  a  dinner  early  in  his  adminis 
tration  .   You  may  have  heard  about  that . 

Chall:   I  read  about  it  in  Ronnie  and  Jesse.* 

Knox:    It  was  my  idea.   This  new  man  had  come  in  and  of  course  most 

politicians  know  everybody  in  both  parties  because  they've  been 
the  mayor  or  something,  and  you've  seen  them.   Reagan  comes  in 
and  nobody  knew  him,  not  among  the  Democrats  particularly.   Even 
some  of  the  Republicans  didn't  know  him  all  that  well. 

My  friend  Harold  Winkler,  who  worked  for  the  senate  Finance 
Committee  and  was  my  roommate  in  Sacramento — he's  a  former  professor 
at  the  University  of  California  and  Harvard  and  a  very  distinguished 
guy — he  and  I  came  up  with  the  idea  of  having  a  dinner  down  at 
the  Firehouse  Wine  Cellar  honoring  the  staff  rather  than  honoring 
the  governor  or  the  legislators.   We  picked  out  the  chief  legislators 


*Lou  Cannon,  Ronnie  and  Jesse,  pp.  44-45. 
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Knox: 


Chall : 
Knox: 


of  both  houses  and  significant  people  in  the  administration  and 
invited  each  of  them  to  bring  one  major  staff  person.   Then  we 
had  the  dinner  honoring  the  staff,  which  was  the  excuse  for  the 
dinner. 

Reagan  was  marvelous  in  that  setup.   Of  course  it  was  a  little 
bibulous.   I  was  seated  next  to  Reagan,  who  was  seated  next  to 
Unruh.  Across  the  table  were  George  Miller  and  Hugh  Burns.   We 
had  all  these  people  ranged  around  a  big  long  table  in  the  Firehouse 
Wine  Cellar.   Reagan  came  in  and  started  telling  stories.   He  is 
a  master  of  storytelling  at  men's  gatherings.   Fairly  risque  humor, 
I  would  say.   Some  of  his  critics  say  a  little  anally  oriented. 
I  didn't  pick  up  that  particularly.   But  the  guy  must  know  thousands 
of  stories.   He  was  telling  jokes. 

At  one  point  I  said  to  him,  "Governor,  I'm  going  to  introduce 
you  after  a  while.   Maybe  you  ought  to  save  some  material." 

He  said,  "Don't  worry  about  it."  He  got  up  to  excuse  himself 
just  before  the  coffee  was  served  to  go  to  the  men's  room  or  something 
and  said,  "Excuse  me  a  minute,  I  have  to  go  talk  to  my  writer." 
[laughs] 

Then  he  came  back  and  I  tell  you,  Miller  and  Burns  and  Unruh 
were  pretty  good  at  this  kind  of  gathering,  but  I  think  Reagan 
cut  them  all.   He  was  very  effective,  although,  oddly  enough,  I 
can't  remember  a  word  he  said.   That  was  a  wild  night.   That  was 
the  night  Hugh  Fluornoy  got  all  excited.   It  was  interesting,  though. 
It  was  a  fascinating  evening.  We  really  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  governor,  I  guess. 


You 


[laughter]   What  happened  to  Mr.  Fluornoy? 


I'm  trying  to  remember.   The  newspaper  report  of  it  was  not  entirely 
accurate.   The  story  was  the  Fluornoy  and  Reagan  got  into  a  shouting 
match,  and  that  was  not  true.   I  don't  think  the  governor  drank 
much.   Sacramento  is  a  pretty  hard  drinking  town.   Houston  [Fluornoy] 
is  a  marvelous  guy  in  many  ways,  I'm  very  fond  of  him,  but  he  can't 
handle  booze  at  all.   But  he  was  all  right.   He  didn't  shout  at 
the  governor.   Some  phrase  he  used  was  taken  totally  out  of  context. 
It  was  meant  to  be  a  friendly  comment.   I  didn't  see  an  angry  word 
pass  at  that  thing.   When  they  ended  up  all  back  at  the  Mirador 
Hotel  after  dinner  for  a  little  more  drinking,  which  nobody  needed, 
the  thing  got  misinterpreted  by  a  journalist  named  Ed  Salzman, 
who  was  at  that  time  with  the  Oakland  Tribune.   But  I  think  they 
got  it  straightened  out.   Really,  I  don't  think  anything  happened. 
Nothing  happened  at  the  dinner.   It  was  a  very  friendly  occasion. 
Everybody  was  having  a  good  time. 
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Knox:   That's  the  night  that  I  thought  we  were  going  to  see  the  inside 
of  the  Sacramento  jail.   Old  Miller  decided  he  wanted  to  sing. 
When  you  felt  like  singing  after  dinner  you  went  to  Henry's  on 
Ninth  Street.   They  had  a  marvelous  piano  player  there.   Every 
now  and  then  after  dinner  people  would  be  in  the  mood  to  sing. 
So  we  all  piled  into  Miller's  big  Lincoln  Continental.   He  wouldn't 
let  anybody  else  drive.   At  that  time  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
hadn't  completed  their  work.   Downtown  around  that  area  looked 
like  Berlin  after  the  war.   There  was  just  a  firehouse  and  nothing. 
We  got  lost  trying  to  find  Henry's.   Miller  pulls  a  patrol  car 
over  to  the  side  and  gets  out  and  says,  "Occifer,  we're  looking 
for  Henry's  Bar." 

I  thought,  "This  is  the  night  we  make  the  bucket."   [laughs] 

But  the  police  were  very  nice.   They  said,  "Senator,  follow 
us,"  and  they  led  us  right  to  the  bar.   They  got  out  and  stopped 
all  the  traffic,  cleared  a  place  right  in  front,  made  sure  we  were 
safely  there,  ushered  us  out  of  the  car  and  into  the  bar,  and  said, 
"Please  don't  drive  home."   [laughs] 

So  we  sang  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.   It  was  a  wild 
Sacramento  night.   It  was  an  interesting  night. 

Chall:   Did  the  governor  go  along  with  you  to  sing? 

Knox:   No,  he  didn't.   He  went  home.   That  wasn't  his  style.   Governor 

Reagan  tried  to  do  something  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  legis 
lature,  but  he  just  didn't  understand  the  traditional  politics 
of  the  thing,  I  don't  think.   I  suspect  he's  maybe  better  at  it 
now  that  he's  back  in  Washington.   I  don't  know. 

Pat  Brown  used  to  entertain  all  the  legislators  and  their 
wives  at  least  once  a  year  in  the  old  governor's  mansion.   They 
had  them  in  fairly  small  groups,  probably  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten  legislators  and  their  spouses.  You  really  felt  you  were  spending 
an  evening  with  Pat  and  Bernice.   It  was  really  delightful. 

Reagan  tried.   [chuckles]   My  wife  and  I  were  invited  to  one 
of  his  early  dinners.   They  didn't  want  to  live  in  the  old  governor's 
mansion.   [interruption] 

I  was  starting  to  tell  you  about  the  Reagans.   They  rented 
this  house  out  on  Forty-fifth  Street.   You  walked  in  and  they  had 
little  tables  all  around  in  the  living  room  and  the  dining  room, 
and  so  forth.  We  were  assigned  to  a  table  with  Bill  Clark,  who 
was  on  the  supreme  court  and  who  is  now  a  foreign  policy  adviser 
or  something.   They  are  a  charming  couple,  very  nice  people.   You 
greet  the  governor  and  his  wife.   Nancy  smiles  and  everything, 
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Knox:   but  she's  not  real  communicative.   She  doesn't  come  on  a  little 

bit.   Then  you  kind  of  chit-chat  while  everybody  has  a  drink.   Then 
you  sit  down  and  have  this  supper  that  was  served.   Then  after 
supper  everybody  went  downstairs  where  they  have  this  model  train 
outfit.  We  sat  around  watching  these  Lionel  model  trains  running 
around  and  then  we  chatted  for  a  little  bit  and  had  a  little  brandy, 
I  think,  and  then  went  on  home.  You  didn't  feel  like  you  were 
spending  the  evening  with  the  governor  and  his  wife.   It  just  wasn't 
the  way  it  was  with  Pat  and  Bernice,  where  everybody  sat  around 
in  one  room  and  we  talked  as  a  group.   Which  was  disappointing. 

Reagan  later  abandoned  that  and  started  giving  these  semi 
annual  galas,  where  he  would  bring  the  Hollywood  stars  up.   I 
remember  Jack  Benny  came  one  time.   They'd  have  a  barbecue  with 
beans  and  all  that.   There  would  be  a  huge  mob  of  people.   You 
just  shook  hands  in  a  reception  line  with  the  governor  and  his 
wife.  And  then  you  went  on  in.   It  was  a  big  party  which  sometimes 
was  fun,  depending  on  the  entertainment.   I  liked  it  until  they 
brought  that  "Up  With  People,"  that  moral  rearmament  group,  which 
I  think  is  dangerous.   But  Jack  Benny  was  hilarious.   He  came  just 
shortly  before  he  died. 

Chall:   What  about  Jerry  Brown's  style? 

Knox:   Jerry  Brown  doesn't  entertain  at  all.   None.   The  only  mingling 

he's  done  with  legislators  is  either  when  he  walks  into  Frank  Fat's 
and  sees  people  or  when  I  put  on  what  I  call  Prop.  9  dinners,  named 
after  the  political  reform  act,  where  I  would  buy  all  the  groceries 
and  do  the  cooking  and  make  everybody  pay.  That  way  you  can  invite 
anybody  you  want,  because  you  don't  have  to  report  anything. 

Chall:   Where  would  you  hold  them? 

Knox:    In  my  apartment.   I've  had  as  many  as  twenty  people  for  dinner 

in  my  apartment.   It's  a  little  crowded.   The  governor  almost  always 
comes.   He  likes  that.  And  Lucie  Gikovich,  his  secretary,  puts 
ten  dollars  in  his  pocket  so  he  can  pay  his  share.   He  always  pays. 
I  think  he's  more  comfortable  at  that  sort  of  thing.   He  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  Prop .  9 .   I  think  he  may  be  having  some  second 
thoughts  about  it  now.   He  will  not  let  anybody  entertain  him. 
But  this  worked  out  as  a  good  formula.   It's  fine  with  me,  because 
I'd  rather  have  people  pay  a  few  dollars,  then  they  don't  have 
to  feel  like  they  have  to  invite  me  back,  because  I  probably  wouldn't 
want  to  go.   [chuckles] 

Chall:  What  does  this  do,  or  not  do,  in  terms  of  how  the  legislature  will 
operate?  That  is,  how  friendly,  how  comfortable  you  are  with  the 
governor  in  a  social  setting? 
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Knox:    I  think  the  sociability  is  extremely  important  in  the  political 

process.   I  think  that  if  you  have  power  bases  operating  in  total 
vacuums,  you're  just  going  to  set  yourself  up  for  war.   These 
things  happen.  If  you  have  some  kind  of  a  social  relationship  where 
you  can  call  somebody  up  and  say,  "Ron,  your  guy  is  doing  this, 
that  and  the  other,  and  we  got  this  problem  over  here,"  you  can 
more  likely  work  it  out.   But  if  you  do  it  at  arm's  length,  it 
either  doesn't  get  done  or  it  takes  a  lot  longer.   It  doesn't  make 
a  lot  of  sense.   That  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  give  up  your  side 
of  an  argument  just  because  you  know  somebody  socially.   I  think 
it's  a  far  better  way  to  do  business. 

Now  Jerry  has  a  style  that's  very  open.   He  hasn't  had  any 
disability  from  not  having  the  legislators  over  to  his  house  for 
dinner,  because  his  office  is  so  open.   He  has  people  of  all  parties 
down  there  all  the  time. 

Chall:   And  it's  just  open?  They  can  walk  in — ? 

Knox:   Just  about.   I've  never  waited  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
to  see  Jerry  Brown.   Of  course,  Lucie  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
Sometimes  I  walk  in  and  say,  "How's  it  look?"  and  she  says  "Oh, 
it's  just — well,  you  know,"  and  I  say  "Okay,  I'll  come  back  tomorrow." 
But  I've  never  waited  around  for  a  long  time.   He's  usually  standing 
out  in  the  hall  talking  to  somebody.   He  really  has  an  antenna 
type  personality.   He  wants  to  know  what's  going  on. 

Chall:   Does  it  help  in  moving  legislation? 

Knox:    I  don't  think  there's  any  question  about  it.   It  helps  in  moving 
legislation.   It  helps  in  getting  the  governor  to  sign  or  veto 
something.   It  helps  in  getting  appointments  made.   You  have  access. 
I  think  it's  terribly  important. 

I  know  when  Pat  was  governor  they'd  just  book  him  up  every 
fifteen  minutes  all  day  long.   You  could  get  into  see  him.   You 
could  get  an  appointment  in  fairly  short  order.   It  wasn't  that 
he  was  inaccessible.   I  said  to  Pat  one  day — we  were  waiting  to 
fly  somewhere  in  "Old  Grizzly"  to  take  us  somewhere.   Pat  typically 
had  a  big  stack  of  newspapers  under  his  arm  that  he  hadn't  read. 
I  said,  "Pat,  you're  really  busy." 


He  said,  "Oh  Jack,  it's  terrible, 
minutes . " 


I'm  booked  up  every  ten 


I  said,  "Pat,  when  do  you  ever  get  a  chance  to  just  think 
about  things?"  He  never  answered  my  question,  which  made  me  very 
nervous.   [chuckles]   I  think  if  you  don't  have  a  chance  to  reflect 
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Knox:   a  little  bit  and  you're  booked  up  so  that  your  time  is  taken  up, 
it  seems  to  me  that  you're  going  to  be  a  more  reactive  politician 
rather  than  a  person  that  comes  up  with  programs. 

Chall :   And  how  do  you  compare  Pat  Brown,  then,  with  the  other  two  governors 
in  that  respect? 

Knox:   Pat  was  very  warm  and  very  interested  in  politics  and  a  more 

compassionate  man,  in  a  sense,  than  Ronald  Reagan.   I  thought  he 
was  very  staff  oriented.   He  was  listening  to  Hale  Champion  or  some 
of  these  other  people.   I  don't  think  he  came  up  with  his  own  ideas 
as  much,  but  maybe  that's  a  good  thing.   Reagan  was  not  program 
oriented  at  all.  His  whole  orientation  was  to  see  if  he  could 
cut  back  on  something,  which  he  told  the  people  that's  what  he 
was  going  to  do.   Jess  Unruh  made  a  great  comment.   In  his  first 
budget —   [interruption] 

Jess  always  was  trading,  and  here's  a  guy  that  didn't  have 
any  program.   Jess  said,  in  effect,  "How  can  you  hurt  a  guy  who 
doesn't  want  anything?"  It  really  was  frustrating  to  the  wheeler- 
dealer  politicians.   If  the  other  fellow  doesn't  want  anything, 
you  have  no  trading  stock.   It  created  some  problems. 

But  now  Jerry  Brown  is  personally  program  oriented.   He's 
really  thinking  about  things  all  the  time.   He's  really  trying 
to  work  through  things.   He  has  this  intense  curiosity.   It's  both 
an  advantage  and  a  fault  that  he  has  this  intense  curiosity  about 
everything,  because  there  simply  isn't  enough  time  in  the  day. 

I  walked  in  one  time  to  talk  to  him  about  getting  somebody 
appointed  a  judge.   He's  on  his  speaker  phone  talking  to  a  professor 
in  Florida  about  the  sea  turtle  bill.  Which  was  important.   I 
guess  it  was  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  would  allow  turtle 
meat  to  be  imported.   I  had  voted  for  the  bill  on  the  basis  that 
they're  raising  the  turtles  down  in  Bermuda,  so  it's  just  like 
buying  cattle.  You're  not  taking  the  wild  turtles  out  of  the  sea. 
They  were  raising  these  turtles. 

This  professor  talked  the  governor  out  of  it  and  pretty  soon 
he  involved  me  in  the  thing.   We  were  both  talking  to  the  professor. 
This  went  on  for  about  an  hour,  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do 
about  the  turtle  bill.   Then  he  called  some  other  people  in.   As 
important  as  it  is  whether  or  not  we  import  turtle  meat  the  governor 
of  the  state  doesn't  have  time  to  spend  two  hours  worrying  about 
the  turtle  bill.  He  just  doesn't. 

Or  I  had  a  bill,  a  Native-American  bill,  where  he  went  through 
the  same  thing.   But,  nonetheless  that's  refreshing.   And  he  was 
truly  interested.   I  think  that's  worthwhile.   I  just  think  that 
a  governor  has  to  balance  those  two  approaches. 
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Chall:   Is  he  reflective? 

Knox:    I  think  so.   I  think  he's  reflective.   I've  never  been  educated 

as  a  Jesuit,  but  I've  met  a  lot  of  Jesuits.   It's  kind  of  a  hard, 
tough  mental  discipline  that  a  Jesuit  education  gives  people.   I 
don't  understand  it  all  that  well.   But  he's  a  thoughtful  guy. 
Well  educated.   He's  read  a  lot.   He  has  a  strong  curiosity.   And 
of  course  some  of  the  things  he  does  people  regard  as  off  the  wall, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  maybe  it's  just  unorthodox  politics. 
Politicians  are  used  to  having  the  same  sort  of  thing  come  down 
the  pike  all  the  time. 

Chall:   I  take  it  you  rather  like  and  admire  him? 

Knox:   I  like  Jerry.   I've  always  supported  him.   I've  never  been  really 
that  upset  with  him.   I  think  he's  made  some  mistakes,  but  every 
governor  has  made  some  mistakes.   It's  almost  impossible  not  to. 
I  think  he's  a  very  good  person.   I  think  if  he  gets  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  he'll  be  very  effective.   He  has  to  develop 
more  of  a  collegial  style  to  him,  but  I  think  that  can  be  done. 

Chall:   Back  to  Reagan.   Here's  a  list  of  most  of  the  people  who  were  his 
associates. 

Knox:   Of  course  I  knew  Ed  Meese  for  years.   He  was  the  lobbyist  for  the 
DA's  [district  attorney's]  Association.   Bill  Clark  I've  met. 

Chall:   With  whom  would  you  be  dealing  as  a  legislator? 

Knox:   Don  Livingston.   Very  much  with  George  Steffes.   To  a  lesser  extent 
I  dealt  with  John  Tooker  and  John  Kehoe.   Jack  Lindsey  was  for 
a  while  there  around  and  was  very  good.   Those  are  the  ones  that 
I  remember  particularly. 

Chall:  Would  you  be  going  to  them  or  would  they  come  to  you? 

Knox:   Both.   If  I  needed  something  I'd  go  look  them  up.   They  would  be 
around  the  halls  trying  to  get  some  votes.   There  was  a  guy  in 
the  Department  of  Finance  who's  not  on  here  named  Ken  Hall  who 
was  very  good.   He  was  in  educational  finance.   The  guy  was  excellent. 
He  was  very  effective  for  Governor  Reagan.   A  very  good  man. 

Chall:  We'll  calk  a  little  bit  more  about  some  of  these  people,  but  I 

just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  knew  with  whom  you  might  be  working 
with  the  governor.   Were  these  staff  people  more  important  to  the 
way  that  he  worked  than  staff  people  for  Pat  Brown  or  Jerry  Brown? 
Was  it  a  more  clear  cut  relationship? 
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Knox:   No.   I  think  it  was  about  the  same.   The  mystery,  which  I  don't  know 
the  answer  to,  obviously,  was,  who  was  running  the  government? 
I  got  the  impression  from  Reagan's  style  that  he  was  interested 
in  kind  of  broad  directions.   I  think  Ed  Meese  and  some  of  those 
folks  were  far  more  influential  in  day-to-day  decision  making  on 
behalf  of  the  government  and  even  decisions  on  whether  to  support 
or  oppose  legislation.   I'm  not  implying  by  that  that  Reagan  was 
totally  out  of  touch.   He  did  a  lot  of  the  ceremonial  things,  which 
Jerry  rarely  will  do  and  Pat  tried  to  do. 

I  remember  going  down  to  the  office  one  day  with  a  group  of 
senior  citizens  from  Richmond,  I  think,  and  lo  and  behold,  here 
we  are  in  an  audience  with  the  governor  without  an  appointment. 
He  comes  in  and  talks  to  them  for  about  half  an  hour  and  was  very 
nice,  utterly  charming.   But  I  don't  know  how  the  hell  he  would 
ever  get  time  to  do  that.   You  can't —  You  do  that  for  one  group — 
[interruption] 

Chall:  We  were  talking  about  the  governor  meeting  with  the  senior  citizens. 

Knox:   Governor  Reagan  was  accessible  for  ceremonial  type  stuff.   He  was 

very  good  at  it,  obviously.   But  I  just  don't  believe  having  watched 
the  governor's  office  for  a  long  time — there  really  aren't  that 
many  hours  in  a  day.   This  is  a  huge  state  and  there  are  so  many 
people.   There  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  feel  they  have  a 
right  to  see  the  governor.   [interruption] 

Chall:   Governor  Reagan  often  used  task  forces  which  would  help  determine 
policy.   The  task  force  I'm  really  thinking  of  that  you  would  have 
been  probably  closer  to  was  the  one  on  reform  of  local  government. 

Knox:   Was  that  [Robert]  Hawkins? 
Chall:  Yes. 

Knox:   That  became  a  joke.   That  whole  study.   I  think  it  was  partially 
in  response  to  the  legislation  I  was  working  on  in  the  regional 
field.   They  decided  co  have  a  study  of  regional  planning  and  the 
best  way  to  make  regional  decisions.   I've  forgotten  the  name  of 
it.   [Local  Government  Task  Force]   They  got  this  fellow,  Hawkins. 
He  came  to  see  me  and  I  talked  to  him  for  an  hour  or  better  one 
day,  tried  to  tell  him  the  whole  history  of  the  thing  and  describe 
what  the  situation  was.   He  went  out  and  got  this  task  force  together 
and  they  had  a  couple  of  hearings  or  something.   But  as  I  recall, 
I  was  not  particularly  involved  in  it.   Willoughby  may  have  kept 
track  of  it.   I  don't  know.   But  he  came  back  with  this  strange 
report  that  just  ignored  everything  I  told  him  and  really  didn't 
answer  the  questions.   It  became  a  joke  in  the  field.  And  still 
is  a  joke. 
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Chall:   It  was  put  on  the  shelf  very  quietly. 

Knox:   The  governor  never  adopted  the  thing.   It  was  so  embarrassing  to 
him. 

Chall:  What  about  some  other  task  forces?  Were  you  aware  of  any  others 
that  might  have  been  more  useful? 

Knox:   No,  I  didn't  deal  with  any  of  them.   I'm  sure  that  people  in 
Education  and  Ways  and  Means  at  that  time  did,  but  I  didn't. 


The  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA) : 
AB  2045  (1970);  AB  889  (1972) 

Chall:   Let's  get  into  your  bill  on  CEQA  [California  Environmental  Quality 
Act] .   That  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality,  to  which  you  were  appointed.   That  was  set 
up  by  Bob  Monagan.* 

Knox:   Right.   Monagan  became  speaker  in  '69.   He  had  a  very  narrow 

majority.   He  just  barely —  Most  of  the  time  he  didn't  even  have 
forty-one  votes.   He  had  some  bad  luck.   Pat  [Patrick]  McGee  died. 
Various  other  things.   People  were  sick.   But  he  was  hanging  in 
there.   He  wanted  to  be  a  programmatic  speaker.   He  was  a  moderate 
Republican  and  he  had  Billy  Bagley  with  him  and  Jack  Veneman  and 
some  others.   So  he  decided  to  make  a  big  move  on  the  environment. 
We  kind  of  forget — the  environment  was  the  big  thing.   It  seemed 
like  every  weekend  was  a  conference  on  the  ecology  that  I  had  to 
go  to. 

On  that  committee  he  put  the  chairmen  of  various  related 
committees.   Garley  Porter  and  I  were  left  as  Democratic  chairmen. 
Carley  Porter  was  chairman  of  the  Water  Committee.   I  was  left 
as  chairman  of  Local  Government  and  two  other  committees.   So  I 
really  kind  of  owed  Bob,  because  he  didn't  have  to  leave  me  there. 
Although  I  think  there  was  some  bargaining  involved.   He  also  knew 
that  if  he  threw  me  off  as  chairman  of  the  Local  Government  Committee 
I  might  have  run  for  the  senate  that  year,  because  George  Miller 
had  died  in  January  and  it  would  have  made  it  a  little  tougher 
for  Nejedly  to  win.   I  don't  know.   I  don't  have  any  idea  whether 
I  could  have  beaten  Nejedly,  but  it  passed  my  mind. 

In  any  case,  he  formed  this  select  committee  made  up  of 
committee  chairmen,  headed  by  George  Milias,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Energy  or  Resources  or  whatever  they  called  it  committee  in 
those  days  [Natural  Resources  and  Conservation] .   Carley  was  on 
it  and  I  was  on  it.   I've  forgotten  who  else. 


*See  interview  with  Robert  Monagan,  in  "The  Assembly,  the  State  Senate, 
and  the  Governor's  Office,  1958-1974,"  Regional  Oral  History  Office, 
The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1982. 
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Chall:   There  were  [Pete]  Wilson,  [John]  Briggs,  [Gordon]  Duffy,  [John] 
Foran  and  [Peter]  Shabarum. 

Knox:   We  met  and  they  had  this  staff.   They  had  this  fellow  who  wrote 
the  Environmental  Quality  Act,  who  is  now  a  consultant  on  the 
act. 

Chall:  Who  was  he? 

Knox:   Maybe  it  will  come  to  me.   It's  Bob  Jones.   They  had  already  done 
the  staff  work  and  we  went  to  this  meeting  and  they  passed  out 
bills  and  said,  "Will  you  look  at  these  bills?  We'd  like  to  get 
these  bills  passed.   This  is  our  program."  They  just  handed  it 
to  us.   They  gave  me  three  bills.   I  don't  remember  what  the  other 
two  were.   They  were  fairly  innocuous. 

Chall:   I  think  I  have  them  here  somewhere.   [checks  notes]   There  was 
AB  2045 — that's  CEQA.  AB  2345  to  create  environmental  planning 
councils  and  require  preparation  of  environmental  quality  plans. 
It  failed  in  the  senate.   AB  1566  required  a  conservation  element 
in  city  and  county  general  plans;  AB  2175  authorized  long-term 
fifty-year-development  planning  contracts  between  land  owners  and 
local  governmental  bodies  including  school  districts;  AB  2180 
required  all  cities  and  counties  to  adopt  open  space  elements  in 
their  general  plans  and  implement  them  with  ordinances;  and  AB  2178 
permitted  recreation  uses  on  lands  subject  to  Williamson  Act        • 
contracts. 

I  didn't  check  to  find  out  what  happened  to  all  of  these 
measures,  although  I  am  sure  that  a  few  must  have  passed. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  this  statement  from  Victor  Jones 
regarding  AB  2345?*  He  claims  that  the  bill  was  supported  by  ABAC, 
the  League  of  California  Cities,  and  the  Council  on  Intergovern 
mental  Relations,  and  that  Knox  killed  it  while  it  was  on  the  senate 
calendar  for  debate  and  vote  because  he  feared  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  ABAC  would  be  able  to  take  over  the  new  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission. 

Knox:   I  have  no  memory  of  the  situation.   I'm  sorry. 


*Victor  Jones,  "Bay  Area  Regionalism"  in  The  Regionalist  Papers 
(Detroit:  Metropolitan  Fund,  Inc.,  1974),  p.  138 
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Chall :   About  these  bills — were  these  fellows — Monagan  and  Milias — 
running  counter  to  the  Reagan  program? 

Knox:   Bob  indicated  to  me  that  he  had  checked  with  Reagan's  staff  on 

these  bills  and  that  the  governor's  office  was  prepared  to  support 
them.   That's  my  recollection.   I  went  back  to  my  office  and  read 
these  bills.   Then  I  read  this  Environmental  Quality  Act  requiring 
an  environmental  impact  statement.   I  had  not  been  familiar  with 
the  federal  act  at  that  time.   I  thought  this  was  pretty  wild. 

I  went  to  see  Bob  and  I  said,  "Bob,  this  one  bill  you've  got 
here  is  pretty  sweeping.   It's  probably  a  good  idea,  but  are  you 
sure  you  want  to  push  this?" 

He  looked  at  me  right  in  the  eye  and  said,  "Jack,  I  expect 
you  to  introduce  those  bills  and,  what's  more,  I  expect  those  bills 
to  be  passed."   [laughs]   Inasmuch  as  I  was  serving  as  a  Democratic 
committee  chairman —  He  said,  "Okay?" 

I  said,  "Okay,  Bob."  I  am  one  of  those  fellows,  if  you  point 
me  in  a  direction,  you'd  just  better  be  sure  you  know  what  you 
want.   Once  as  an  advocate  you  start  working  with  something,  you 
become  more  enthusiastic  about  it.   So  I  got  that  CEQA  bill  through 
both  houses  and  the  governor  signed  it.   It  became  the  Environmental 
Quality  Act  of  1970. 

Chall:   But,  along  the  way,  as  I  understand  it,  the  provision  that  private 
projects,  as  well  as  the  public  projects,  would  be  included — which 
was  in  the  original  bill — was  taken  out.   Private  projects  were 
omitted  in  the  final  form.   Does  that  mean  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  it  had  to  be  amended  out? 

Knox:    I'd  have  to  look  at  all  the  amended  bills,  but  I'm  satisfied,  and 
I  signed  an  affidavit  that  was  present  in  the  supreme  court  of 
California  in  the  Friends  of  Mammoth  case,  that  the  bill  always 
was  intended  to  apply  to  both  public  and  private  projects,  regardless 
of  what  the  language  was.*  And  the  court  so  held. 

Chall:  As  far  as  you  were  concerned,  you  had  no  liaison  with  Reagan.   It 
was  Milias  and  Monagan. 

Knox:   No,  I  didn't  work  with  Reagan  on  that. 


*Friends  of  Mammoth  vs  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Mono  County, 
September  21,  1972. 
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Chall: 


Knox: 


Chall : 


Knox: 


Chall : 


Knox: 


Chall : 


Knox: 


Milias  and  Monagan  both  seemed  to  be  strong  for  environmental 
bills. 

George  Milias,  who  died  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  a  marvelous  man, 
a  delightful  fellow,  a  Republican  from  down  around  Gilroy,  who 
ran  a  hotel  down  there.  He  was  very  interested  in  the  environment — 
kind  of  a  Monterey-oriented  sort  of  a  fellow. 

And  Monagan,  according  to  something  I  read,  was  interested  in 
[Edwin]  Z 'berg-type  bills,  for  an  environmental  bill  of  rights. 
Those  are  strong  bills. 


Bob  was  not  phony  on  this  issue, 
felt  strongly  about  it. 


He  really  believed  in  it  and 


In  order  to  develop  the  EIRs — the  procedures  and  the  guidelines — 
it  was  determined  in  the  bill  that  they  would  be  handled  by  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Research.   This  office  came  out  of  another 
bill  of  your  select  committee,  and  was  handled  by  Wilson,  as  I 
understand  it.   He  got  that  one  through.  What  response  came  out 
of  the  OPR  and  John  Tooker  regarding  the  guidelines?* 

My  recollection  is  that  when  the  bill  passed  in  1970  they  didn't 
do  anything  much  about:  the  guidelines.   Then  when  the  Friends  of 
Mammoth  case  came  down,  the  proverbial  stuff  hit  the  fan  because 
they  didn't  have  any  guidelines,  particularly  with  respect  to  private 
projects,  of  course.   We  had  a  late  session  that  was  just  absolutely 
frantic.  We  had  three  weeks  one  fall  to  amend  that  act  so  that 
people  could  live  with  it.   City  attorneys  and  county  counsels 
were  canceling  projects  or  telling  people  that  they  had  to  have 
EIRs.   I  thought  we  did  a  pretty  good  job  in  those  three  weeks. 
That's  about  as  hard  as  I've  ever  worked — during  a  three-week 
period  trying  to  put  together  reasonable  amendments  to  the  act. 

fl 

I  understand  that  the  attorney  general  [Evelle  Younger]  came  in 

on  the  side  of  the  Friends  of  Mammoth,  and  that  he  had  been  concerned 

that  there  weren't  any  guidelines  or  they  weren't  adequate  enough. 

Until  the  Mammoth  decision  came,  there  just  wasn't  any  real  response 
on  the  guideline  question.   Of  course,  we  had  to  amend  the  law 
and  give  them  some  guidance  on  the  guidelines,  if  T  can  put  it 


*See  interview  with  John  Tooker,  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Research,  and  Legislative  Assistant,"  in  the  Ronald  Reagan 
Gubernatorial  Era  Series,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft 
Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1983. 
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Knox:    that  way,  which  we  did.   [AB  889]   It  was  a  wild  time.   We  had 

people  lined  up  out  in  the  hall.   We'd  talk  to  this  one  and  then 
you'd  work  out  a  deal  with  that  one  and  the  next  one  would  come 
in  and  want  to  change  it.   You'd  have  to  get  the  first  one  back 
again.   It  was  an  exhausting  process.   I  remember  the  speaker  got 
up  on  the  floor  when  the  bill  came  back  on  concurrence  and  made 
a  speech  about  me  rather  than  about  the  bill.   [chuckles]   I  had 
really  worked  on  that  bill.   We  put  it  together.   I  felt  a  sense 
of  responsibility  because  the  building  industry  was  going  to  come 
apart  if  we  didn't  work  that  out.   I  thought  we  did  a  pretty  good 
job  with  that. 

Chall:   Did  you  get  in  touch  in  any  way  with  the  Reagan  people  after  Friends 
of  Mammoth.   I  understand,  from  something  I  read,  that  Reagan 
would  just  as  soon  have  done  away  with  the  CEQA  legislation.   He 
wasn't  interested  in  this  legislation.   Or  he  would  have  preferred 
that  it  didn't  happen. 

Knox:    I  never  talked  to  Reagan  about  it.   I  got  the  impression  that  they 
didn't  like  the  heat  they  were  getting.   I  think  Reagan,  if  he 
could  have  taken  back  his  signature,  might  have.   But  I  can't  really 
say  that  as  an  accusation  because  I  don't  know  that  to  be  true. 
Everybody  was  concerned  about  the  red  tape  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  and  as  to  what  value  it  had.   But  the  conservationists  gave 
very  significant  support  to  holding  that  thing  in  the  law.   We 
had  to  bargain  pretty  hard  on  some  of  that  stuff. 

Chall:  You  allowed  a  180-day  extension  or  exemption,  a  sort  of  grandfather 
clause  to  handle  some  ongoing  projects. 

Knox:   We  grandf athered  in  some  projects  because  we  just  couldn't —  It 
was  the  same  thing  as  with  the  Save  the  Bay  thing.   You  reach  the 
point  where  you  just  had  to  do  it.   I  remember  who,  luckily  for 
him,  got  grandf athered  in  here  in  San  Francisco.   I  can't  remember 
the  technicality  of  why  he  was.   He  said,  "Jack,  that  building 
of  mine  is  right  across  the  street  from  Stanley  and  Edna  Mosk's 
apartment.   I'm  going  to  find  out  what  color  Edna  hates  the  most 
and  paint  my  building  that  color."  Stanley  had  written  the  Friends 
of  Mammoth  decision.   [laughter]   I  don't  know  if  that  was  ever 
done. 

Chall:   Did  you  write  AB  889? 

Knox:   Yes,  Tom  and  I  put  it  together.  We  all  wrote  it.   Zierold  of  the 
Sierra  Club.   I  remember  having  trouble  with  him,  but  we  worked 
it  out.   The  Planning  and  Conservation  League  with  Jim  Reed.   A 
lot  of  other  people.   We  must  have  been  dealing  with  almost  a  hundred 
people  all  the  time  for  three  weeks.   It  was  wild.   But  we  put  it 
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Knox:    together.   It  was  really  tough.   The  speaker  was  helpful  in  putting 
some  heat  on  it  in  appropriate  places.   It  was  decided  by  the  houses 
to  hold  the  thing.  There  were  a  lot  of  senators  who  I  think  would 
have  liked  to  have  abandoned  it.   Randy  Collier  claimed  that  I 
had  represented  that  the  bill  did  not  apply  to  private  projects. 
I'm  sure  that  I  never  did  that.   I  signed  that  affidavit  for  that 
lawyer  for  the  Friends  of  Mammoth  with  a  clear  conscience.   Carley 
Porter  put  in  an  affidavit  contrary  to  that.   Old  [Associate 
Justice  Raymond]  Sullivan  called  me  a  liar.  He  asked  how  could 
I  really  mean  that  when  I  introduced  a  bill  to  clarify  it,  which 
I  thought  was  kind  of  a  specious  and  strange  argument.   It's  a 
very  interesting  decision. 

Chall:  Would  it  have  been  necessary  to  put  in  a  bill  to  clarify  it  if 

the  supreme  court  made  the  decision  that  private  development  did 
apply? 

Knox:   That's  the  decision  they  made. 

Chall:  Yes,  that's  why  I  wondered  whether  you  needed  a  bill. 

Knox:   Yes,  I  think  we  did.   I  think  it  was  a  desperate  situation,  because 
there  wasn't  enough  guidance  in  the  [original]  bill.   The  planning 
department  had  not  done  the  guidelines.   This  just  came  as  a  shock. 
We  made  some  amendments  to  the  bill  to  try  to  palliate  the  extreme 
effect  of  it,  one  of  which,  for  example,  is  that  once  an  Environ 
mental  Impact  Report  is  certified,  you  have  a  thirty -day  statute 
to  sue.   That's  been  very  helpful  to  the  industry  because  it  means 
that  you  can't  delay  these  things  forever.  That's  what  they  worry 
about  more  than  the  cost,  is  the  delay.   If  you  let  people  do 
dilatory  things,  you  can  break  these  people,  because  they  have 
this  holding  cost  of  the  money.   That's  one  of  the  main  amendments 
that  I  remember  in  that  bill.   That  was  a  change  which  was  negotiated 
and  which  made  them  happier.  When  that  bill  finally  passed,  we 
had  no  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Chall:  You  satisfied  everybody. 


Knox:    I  don't  know  whether  we  satisfied  them,  but  they  were  satisfied 
that  we  were  doing  the  best  we  could. 

Chall:  What  about  John  Tooker  and  Norman  Livermore?*  Livermore  was  the 

head  of  the  Resources  Agency.   How  did  they  respond  to  this?  Did 
you  work  with  them? 

Knox:   I  worked  with  them  on  it  to  some  extent.   I  remember  talking  to 

Tooker  about  it.   Willoughby  did  most  of  those  contacts.   My  role 
was  to —  The  staff  would  figure  out  what  the  issues  were,  the 


*See  interview  with  Norman  Livermore  in  the  Sierra  Club  series,  Regional 
Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1983. 
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Knox:   people  would  come  in  to  talk  about  it,  and  ray  role  was  to  talk 
to  them  and  see  if  I  could  divine  where  the  path  of  compromise 
lay  and  then  mediate,  conciliate,  and  arbitrate  the  matter  and 
try  to  talk  people  into  going  along  with  us.   That's  what  we  finally 
did,  is  manage  to  get  everybody  to  go  along  with  the  ultimate  program. 

Chall:  Were  looker  and  Livermore  helpful  in  this? 

Knox:    I  think  so.   We  didn't  have  to  use  the  governor's  office  for  pressure 
all  that  much.   We  were  able  to  do  it  ourselves.   It  was  a  legisla 
tive  project. 

Chall:   Do  you  recall  anything  about  Paul  Priolo  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
and  George  Moscone,  both  of  whom  had  other  bills  going  through, 
which  didn't  pass? 

Knox:    I  don't  remember  George's  bill.   Paul  was  the  minority  leader, 

I  guess.   I  think  Paul  was  helpful  in  this  project.   Paul  has  always 
been  a  pretty  good  environmentalist.   It  seems  to  me  he  was  helpful 
in  this  regard. 


The  Bay  Area  Sewer  Services  Agency  (BASSA) : 
AB  2867  (1971);  AB  3041  (1976) 

Chall:   BASSA.  We  covered  CEQA,  now  we'll  cover  BASSA. 
Knox:   Ah,  yes.   The  Bay  Area  Sewer  Services  Agency. 

Chall:   What  prompted  you  to  carry  that  bill  to  set  up  this  agency  to  begin 
with?  Why  not  allow  it  to  be  in  ABAC? 

Knox:   We  would  have  been  very  happy  to  have  it  in  ABAC.   We  didn't  have 
any  problem  with  that.   But  Tom  and  I,  as  we  talked  it  over,  got 
the  impression  that,  under  thp  Clean  Water  Act,  the  government 
wanted  a  separate  agency  to  designate  as  the  grant  approver.   This 
was  very  common  at  that  time.   The  feds  wanted  a  separate  agency. 
They  didn't  want  to  use  one  of  their  councils.   We  decided  that 
we'd  better  set  this  up  so  it's  ready  to  get  this  money.   We  would 
look  awful  silly  if  they  are  ready  to  distribute  some  of  this  cash 
and  we  didn't  have  an  appropriate  receptacle  for  it  in  the  Bay 
Area. 

So  I  carried  the  bill  creating  the  Sewer  Services  Agency. 
After  it  was  set  up  and  started  collecting  some  money  and  so  forth, 
the  feds  decided  to  designate  ABAC,  which  we  had  not  attempted 
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Knox:   to  influence  particularly  one  way  or  the  other.  We  just  assumed 

that  they  would  want  to  use  the  Sewer  Services  Agency.   Now  whether 
ABAC  lobbied  it  for  themselves,  I  don't  know.   They  could  well 
have. 

But  once  the  decision  was  made,  there  was  really  no  need  for 
the  Bay  Area  Sewer  Services  Agency.   But  in  the  meantime  they  had 
acquired  an  engineer,  and  some  clerks,  and  a  board.   Everybody 
enjoyed  being  on  the  sewer  board.   They  had  an  attorney,  John  Bonn. 
No,  it  wasn't  John  Bonn  originally.   Everybody  was  collecting  a 
little  money. 

So  when  we  decided,  some  time  later,  that  it  wasn't  necessary, 
I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  abolish  the  agency,  to  get  rid  of  it  as 
being  something  which  we  didn't  need.   We  had  a  hell  of  a  time. 
It's  just  like  pulling  teeth  to  abolish  a  government  after  you've 
created  it.   It  was  a  very  interesting  experience. 

Chall:  What  happened? 

Knox:   I  carried  a  bill  that  abolished  the  agency  [AB  3041]  and  they  fought 
us  at  every  turn. 

Chall:  Who  were  the  "they"? 

Knox:   The  Sewer  Services  Agency  people,  the  people  on  the  board.   They 
hired  Johnny  Bonn,  who  had  been  counsel  to  the  senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  represent  them.   He  ultimately  filed  a  suit  on  their 
behalf.   They  paid  people  in  advance,  that  sort  of  thing.   Really, 
it  was  a  pretty  shoddy  operation. 

Chall:  Did  Jack  Maltester  have  anything  to  do  with  this?  Was  he  on  that 
board? 

Knox:   I  don't  remember  whether  Jack  was  on  there  or  not.   He  might  have 
been. 

Chall:   In  either  putting  the  bill  together  originally  to  set  up  the  agency 
or  in  dissolving  it  later,  did  you  have  any  relationship  with  the 
Water  Resources  Control  Board  people?  Were  they  interested  in 
having  more  of  a  say  in  this  program? 

Knox:   If  they  were,  I  don't  remember.   I  don't  recall  particular  contacts. 
They  might  have,  but  I  just  don't  remember. 

Chall:  Were  there  vested  interests  involved  like  the  East  Bay  MUD 
[East  Bay  Municipal  Utilities  District]  or  Water  Resources  Control 
Board,  or  EPA,  or  ABAC? 
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Knox:   They  were  all  related.   I've  forgotten  who  was  on  that  board,  how 

they  were  appointed  and  from  where.   We  dealt  with  all  those  agencies 
in  the  sense  of  consulting  with  them.   I  don't  remember  any  partic 
ular  trouble  creating  the  agency.   It  sure  was  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  get  rid  of  it  after  it  was  created. 

A  funny  thing  [chuckles]  happened  after  the  bill  was  finally 
signed  and  they  were  out  of  business.   I  got  this  package  in  the 
mail.   It  was  a  cheap  framed  plaque  thing.   It  said  something  about 
the  ABAC  Award  of  the  Year.   It  was  a  cynical  sort  of  thing,  obviously 
sent  by  the  BASSA  people,  who'd  lost  their  jobs.   It  was  a  cheap 
frame.   It  really  took  a  gash  out  of  my  fingers.   So  they  finally 
got  their  revenge!   [laughter]   I'm  amazed  it  didn't  have  some 
African  poison  on  it  or  something.   I  would  have  died  on  the  spot. 

They  were  very  bitter.   I  just  couldn't  understand  it.   The 
agency  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  was  necessary  at  all.   It 
just  wasn't  necessary.   The  work  was  being  done  by  ABAC,  which 
was  fine  with  us.   We  didn't  care. 

Chall:   I  might  have  thought  that  you  didn't  give  it  to  ABAC  initially 
because  you  were  angry  with  ABAC  for  not  supporting  one  of  your 
bills. 

Knox:   No,  I  always  had  a  good  relationship  with  ABAC.   I  don't  remember 
ever  fighting  with  them.   As  I  remember,  we  were  convinced  that 
the  feds  wanted  a  separate  agency.   We  had  some  liaison  with 
Washington  at  the  time,  most  of  which  was  handled  by  Willoughby. 
The  wisdom  was  that  we  had  better  get  cracking  and  get  an  agency 
created.   It's  too  bad.   It  was  a  very  expensive  thing  to  have 
to  do  and  then  abolish. 


Federal-State-Local  Government  Relationships 


Chall:   What  kind  of  an  attitude  do  you  have,  or  did  you  at  that  time, 
about  the  federal  government  and  its  changes?   For  example,  it 
was  according  to  a  dictum  of  the  federal  government  that  you  set 
up  BASSA  to  begin  with  when  basically  you  had  an  agency  already 
there  that  might  have  beer  able  to  handle  it,  as  it  ultimately 
did.   Then  the  shift  in  policy  within  just  a  few  years.   Do  you 
have  any  feelings  about  the  federal  government  and  its  role  in 
the  local  scene  and  these  shifts  in  policy? 
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Knox:   My  stock  speech  in  those  days,  and  I  still  feel  somewhat  this  way, 
went  something  like  this:   The  local  governments  created  ABAC, 
for  example,  by  a  vote,  and  they  belong  as  subscribers  to  it.   Then 
ABAC  is  created  and  the  federal  government  comes  in  and  gives  them 
grant  approval  powers.   When  the  public  supported  their  city  council- 
men  and  so  on  for  creating  ABAC,  they  certainly  didn't  intend  to 
give  ABAC  more  sovereignty  than  they  intended  to  give  them.   So 
the  federal  government  just  thrust  this  sovereignty  upon  them. 
They  have  taken  over  some  tremendous  things  through  the  grant 
approval,  by  A95  and  so  on.   I  just  felt  that  thrusting  this 
sovereignty  from  Washington  onto  local  government  without  anybody's 
consent  is  something  that  I  looked  askance  at. 

Chall :  What  about  the  duplication  and  overlapping  of  some  of  these  govern 
ment  programs  having  to  do  with  water,  or  having  to  do  with  almost 
anything? 

Knox:   There's  a  tremendous  amount  of  it.   The  money  for  studies  alone — 
Carley  Porter  ran  the  Bay  Delta  Study,  which  at  one  time  I  was 
told  started  at  four  million  and  God  knows  how  much  it  cost.   That 
was  duplicate  of  an  awful  lot  of  work  that  had  already  been  done. 
Going  back  years.   They  spent  money  hand  over  fist.   They  had 
students  come  in  for  surveys.   They  had  all  this  stuff.   At  one 
time,  in  the  Golden  Age  of  ABAC,  they  had  a  lot  of  stuff  going 
on  over  there.   They  had  money  flowing  out  of  place. 

Chall:   Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  about  the  duplication? 

Knox:    It's  the  old  story  that  somehow  we've  got  to  have  somebody  that's 
big  enough  to  understand  what  the  federal  government  is  doing. 
I  served  on  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Council  of  the  feds. 
It  was  a  very  prestigious  thing.   Alan  Post  was  on  it,  and  the 
governor  of  Arizona,  and  the  governor  of  Nevada.   I  was  very 
pleased  to  serve  on  it,  but  the  first  meeting  I  went  to  was  a  real 
eye  opener.  We  all  sat  around  a  table,  about  twenty  of  us.   Out 
in  the  audience,  so  to  speak,  were  all  these  people.   Each  one 
represented  a  separate  grant  program  that's  based  over  here  in 
this  building  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  My  God,  it's  just  incredible! 
I  don't  think  many  people  know  what  all  these  folks  are  doing. 
I  just  wonder  if  anybody  knows  what  all  those  folks  are  doing. 
That's  what  makes  me  a  little  nervous. 

Chall:  Do  you  think  that  Reagan's  policy,  the  new  federalism,  is  designed 
to  check  some  of  that,  or  is  it  designed  to  do  something  else? 

Knox:    I  think  he  wants  to  check  some  of  it .   I  think  Jimmy  Carter  wanted 
to  check  some  of  it.   I  think  the  feelings  are  sincere.   I  know 
they  were  with  Carter.   But  it's  very  tough.   Because  the  best 
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Knox:   way  to  do  it  would  be  to  either  abolish  or  consolidate  programs. 
Every  program  has  its  base  in  the  Congress.   Every  single  one. 
They  are  very  careful  to  keep  that,  too. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  the  state  legislature.   We  tried 
to  abolish  the  Agricultural  Inspection  Stations,  which  were  kind 
of  a  joke  when  you  come  in  from  Nevada.   But  we  started  to  do  that 
and  discovered  that  they  have  a  base  in  the  legislature.   They've 
got  some  strong  people  that  they  keep  in  touch  with,  and  so  on. 

So  it's  very  difficult  to  consolidate  or  abolish  programs. 
Lacking  that,  then  you  try  cutting  off  the  funding.   Then  you  make 
people  really  angry  because  the  program's  there,  but  they  can't 
fund  it.   It's  just  tough.   It  would  be  nice  if  we  some  day  had 
somebody — and  it  would  have  to  be  a  Thomas  Jefferson,  I  guess — 
who  has  a  big  enough  mind  to  really  comprehend  everything  the 
federal  government  is  doing.   I'm  not  sure  we  have  anybody.   I'm 
not  really  sure  there's  anybody  in  the  government  who  knows  what 
the  government  is  doing. 

Chall :   Is  that  true  of  state  government,  too?   Is  there  duplication, 
overlapping,  etcetera? 

Knox:    I  suspect  there  is.   I  don't  know.   If  I  had  known  about  it,  I 
would  have  tried  to  do  something  about  it.   There  are  a  lot  of 
commissions  and  so  forth.   They  get  abolished  from  time  to  time. 
But  it's  very  difficult,  once  you've  built  something  in,  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

Chall:   Was  it  your  idea  that  the  regional  government  agencies  might  be 
able  to  do  some  of  that? 

Knox:   That  was  the  aim,  to  see  if  we  could —  I  was  mostly  interested 
in  multipurpose  decision  making,  so  that  you  wouldn't  make  a 
decision  just  from  one  discipline,  but  try  to  look  at  the  thing 
from  a  broader  basis.   But  I  was  hoping,  also  that  there  would 
be  some  economies . 


Committee  Structure,  Membership,  and  Leadership 


Chall:   I  was  interested  in  the  fact  that,  within  the  state  legislature 

itself,  at  one  time  you  had — this  was  in  1971 — the  Assembly  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality — March  Fong  headed  that.   There  was  Local 
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Chall :   Government,  which  you  headed,  and  Natural  Resources  and  Conserva 
tion — Z 'berg's  committee — along  with  a  few  others.  Mr.  Priolo 
had  another  one,  Planning  and  Land  Use.   Was  there  a  distinctive 
difference  about  what  these  were  going  to  handle? 

Knox:   No.   Those  were  created  as  part  of  the  speaker's  leadership.   That 
was  when  [Robert]  Moretti  came  in.   The  speaker  had  to  figure  out 
a  way  to  keep  his  own  forces  happy.   He  had  to  create  some  more 
committees  in  order  to  do  that.   Every  speaker  does  it.  Willie 
Brown  is  doing  it  now.   Then  as  the  speaker  gets  more  solid  in 
his  situation,  he  starts  cutting  them  back  again.   There  was  a 
duplication.   I  don't  know  how  they  divided  up  the  bills  with  some 
of  those  committees.   If  you  give  somebody  a  committee,  even  if 
you  don't  give   them  any  bills  to  hear  they  get  a  staff  and  so 
forth  and  they  can  run  around  and  have  interim  hearings  or  do  what 
ever  they  want.   It's  very  expensive. 

Chall:   In  terms  of  legislation,  could  you  be  running  into  each  other? 

Knox:   Well — I  didn't  have  a  lot  of  trouble.   Because,  with  the  committee 
that  I  had,  if  I  wanted  a  bill  real  badly,  they  would  just  play 
hell  not  giving  it  to  me.   We  watched  the  file,  and  if  it  was  some 
thing  we  thought  we  should —  We  weren't  greedy,  but  on  the  other 
hand  if  it  was  something  we  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  staff  work 
on,  and  were  ready  to  hear,  and  had  heard  historically  in  the  past, 
we  insisted  on  it.   In  fact,  we  even  worked  out  a  treaty  with  the 
Water  Commitee  on  what  kind  of  water  bills  would  come  to  us  and 
what  kind  would  go  to  Water.   And  it's  still  the  treaty,  as  far 
as  I  know. 

Chall:   What  about  your  own  committee?  Did  you  have  any  choice  as  to  what 
people  might  be  put  on  your  committee,  whether  they  would  be 
interested  in  your  specific  type  of  legislation? 

Knox:   My  problem  was  that  I  always  had  an  arms-length  relationship  with 

the  speaker,  whoever  it  was,  because  I  never  voted  for  any  of  them. 
I  would  usually  be  in  a  little  tough  shape  the  first  year  of  the 
speaker's  term.   After  that  we'd  manage  to  bury  the  hatchet.   He'd 
realize  that  I  was  a  valuable  member  of  the  house  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  try  to  screw  him.   Then  the  appointments  for  the  following 
year  I  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  if  I  wanted  to. 

But  it  was  a  chairman's  committee  and  I  didn't  really  care, 
as  long  as  he  would  give  me  the  votes  to  hold  something  that  I 
wanted  to  hold.   I  didn't  care  who  he  put  on  the  committee. 
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Chall:  Were  you  able  to  convince  people  on  your  committee  of 

your  point  of  view  in  your  bills?  Would  you  always  have  a 
unanimous  consent? 

Knox:   No.   From  my  point  of  view,  I  only  lost  one  bill  in  the  thirteen 
years  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee.   Willie  and  Al  Song  and 
George  Zenovich  climbed  on  me  for  something.   I  have  forgotten 
what  it  was.   It  was  fairly  important,  too.   I  managed  to  straighten 
it  out  in  the  senate.   But  for  some  reason,  the  other  side  got  to 
them  and  they  voted  against  me.   As  the  chairman,  I  was  very  upset 
with  them. 

Chall:  You  mean  in  your  own  committee? 

Knox:   Yes.   But  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  only  lost  one  bill. 

Chall:   How  did  you  deal  with  your  committee? 

Knox:    I  tried  to  deal  with  them.   I  tried,  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
willing,  to  get  them  involved,  but  a  lot  of  it  wasn't  all  that 
fascinating  to  them.   A  committee  that  handles  a  lot  of  technical 
stuff  becomes  a  chairman's  committee,  because  they've  got  a  lot 
of  other  things  to  do.   But  I  had  good  people.   Bob  Beverly  was 
on  the  committee  for  a  long  time.   He  was  a  former  city  attorney 
and  a  very  knowledgeable  guy.   A  dear  friend.   It  was  a  matter 
of  leadership,  like  anything  else. 


Changing  City  and  County  Boundaries 

Chall:   In  the  local  government  area,  with  respect  to  the  counties,  Proposi 
tion  2  [1970]  had  to  do  with  the  clarification  of  laws  regarding 
governance  of  cities.   It's  been  claimed  that  that  was  a  very 
important  regulation.   It  took  a  couple  of  years  for  it  to  pass. 
Aside  from  clarifying  existing  laws  on  local  government,  which 
is  what  you  find  when  you  read  the  material  about  that  proposition, 
I  had  also  read  that  this  was  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  give  the  state  legislature  power  to  establish  and  change 
local  boundaries.   Did  it  go  that  far? 

Knox:   Are  you  talking  about  the  constitutional  revision? 

Chall:   I'm  talking  about  the  constitutional  revision,  Proposition  2,  in  1970.* 


*Revision  of  California  Constitution  Article  XI  relating  to  local 
government . 
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Knox: 
Chall : 
Knox: 


Chall: 


Knox: 


Chall : 


Knox: 
Chall; 
Knox: 
Chall : 
Knox: 


Chall : 


No,  I  don't  think  so.   That's  not  my  recollection. 
What  do  you  recall  of  Proposition  2? 

Proposition  2  was  essentially  to  codify  the  existing  law.   Recodify , 
I  should  say,  the  existing  constitutional  provisions,  to  clarify 
the  powers  of  charter  cities  as  opposed  to  general  law  cities  and 
counties.   I  thought,  generally  speaking,  that  was  simply  a  recasting 
of  existing  law.   I  don't  remember  anything  substantive  that  was 
not  already  in  the  law. 

You  don't  look  at  it,  as  you  look  back,  that  it  might  have  given 
the  state  legislature  the  power  to  set  boundaries. 

No.   It  couldn't  do  that.   That  was  the  MORGA  bill,  which  came 
along  later,  Municipal  Reorganization  Act,  which  was  among  the 
latter  things  I  handled  up  there.   It  didn't  really  give  the  state 
the  power,  but,  shall  we  say,  it  liberalized  the  rules  on  changing 
boundaries  substantially. 

There  were  some  bills  that  had  to  do  with  consolidation  of  counties 
and  creating  county  boundaries.   They  all  came  out  in  1974:  AB  4720, 
4721,  4722.  Were  those  the  ones  you  were  thinking  of  or  was  that 
another  bill? 

No,  those  were  separate. 

What  about  those  bills? 

We  got  those  bills  from  the  Newhall  Company. 

Newhall? 

Yes .   Down  around  the  town  of  Newhall .   They  were  very  anxious 
to  secede  from  Los  Angeles  County,  so  we  had  a  study  down  there 
of  the  situation.   Lari  Sheahan,  I  think,  wrote  those  bills,  as 
I  remember,  when  she  was  working  for  me.   It  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  ought  to  liberalize  a  little  bit  the  power  of  people  to 
secede  from  a  county  or  otherwise  change  county  boundaries.   Those 
bills,  such  as  they  were,  were  the  product  of  that. 

You  made  a  talk  for  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  in  1977. 
It  was  published  in  1978.*  They  were  dealing  with  persistent  issues 
in  California.   One  of  the  statements  that  you  made  was,  "It  is  my 
observation  that  county  government  in  California's  urban  areas  is 
archaic  and  should  be  abolished." 


*John  Knox,  "Regionalism  in  the  Bay  Area,"  in  Four  Persistent  Issues 
(Berkeley:  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  University  of 
California,  1978),  p.  55. 
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Knox :   Right . 

Chall :   You  felt  that  as  you  were  carrying  the  Newhall  bills? 

Knox:   Yes.   I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  because  of  the  boundaries 

and  the  way  that  the  counties  are  put  together,  that  you  don't  really 
need  county  government  in  urban  areas.   Everything  should  be 
municipal  government  and  then  have  a  regional  planning  organization 
for  some  of  the  broader  issues.   I  said  this  many  times.   It's  never 
going  to  go  anywhere.   If  you  analyze  the  services — you  usually 
get  a  fairly  shoddy  degree  of  policy  services  in  unincorporated 
areas.   County  planning  isn't  very  good  because  it's  all  interrupted 
by  cities;  they  can't  really  make  a  broad  plan.   Welfare  should 
probably  be  handled  by  the  state.   Medical  care  is  already  moving 
beyond  the  county.   If  you  analyze  their  various  departments,  you 
really  wonder  if  you  need  them. 

Chall:   What  happened  to  those  bills? 

Knox:   On  secession  from  the  county?  We  got  a  couple  of  bills  passed, 
yes.   I  don't  know  whether  they  were  those  bills,  but  we  amended 
the  law  somewhat. 

Chall:   Pauline  Davis  told  me  that  she  was  very  upset  with  you  when  you 

brought  in  bills  to  do  away  with  or  consolidate  counties.   I  think 
her  county,  she  thought,  might  have  been  among  them.   It  angered 
her  so  that,  she  claimed,  she  hardly  spoke  to  you  or  vice  versa 
for  a  couple  of  years.   Is  that  a  recollection  of  yours? 

Knox:   No.   Pauline's  kind  of  crotchety  at  best.   I  didn't  get  that 

impression.   She  was  upset  with  these  bills  because  she  didn't 
understand  them.   If  there  were  a  substantial  group  in  one  of  her 
counties  who  wanted  to  secede  and  get  out  of  Trinity  and  go  to 
El  Dorado  or  something,  and  it  was  a  substantial  group  of  people, 
Pauline  would  be  out  there  leading  the  way.   [laughs]   In  the 
abstract  these  Northern  California  legislators  obviously  have  to 
defend  county  government.   Some  of  the  most  important  people  in 
their  districts —  You  see,  if  you  represent  nine  counties  or  some 
thing,  that's  forty-five  supervisors,  all  of  whom  are  prominent 
people  in  the  community,  and  you  can't  spit  in  their  eye.   I  under 
stood  that.   I  always  considered  Pauline  to  be  a  good  friend.   She's 
just  kind  of  crotchety.   Pauline's  a  very  effective  legislator. 
I  didn't  like  her  all  that  much,  but  I  had  to  admit  she's  good. 
She  got  what  she  needed  for  her  people.   She  was  tough  and  smart. 
She  knew  how  to  put  herself  in  the  right  position. 

I'll  never  forget.   One  year  [chuckles]  we  had  the  budget 
all  juiced  and  ready  to  go  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  Republicans  were  insisting  that  all  the  Democrats  vote  for  it, 
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Knox:   which  was  all  right.   That's  a  reasonable  request  on  their  part. 

We  were  taking  the  vote,  and  all  of  a  sudden  Pauline  doesn't  vote. 
Jess   is  down  in  his  office.   He  gets  an  emergency  call.   He  comes 
up  there.   They  go  out  in  the  hall.   The  budget  was  held  up  two 
days.   She  wanted  a  road  built  in  to  Davis  Lake  up  in  the  mountains. 
It  was  $200,000.   By  God,  we  had  to  put  it  in  the  budget  or  she 
wouldn't  vote.  We  had  to  have  her.   So  she  just  bided  her  time 
and  waited.   At  the  right  moment  she  struck.   She  was  good. 

She  got  that  pension  plan  organized.   [chuckles]   I  shouldn't 
complain.   It  probably  helped  me,  too.   She's  very  effective.   I 
always  considered  Pauline  a  friend.   But  she  could  turn  it  on  or 
off  depending  on  her  mood.   She  always  called  me  Knox.   "Knox, 
you  ought  to  do  this.   You  ought  to  do  that."  But  we  got  along 
fine. 

Chall:  This  kind  of  a  bill  really  hits  at  the  backing  of  many  legislators. 
I  wondered  whether  other  legislators  took  the  same  positions? 

Knox:    I  don't  think  the  bills  excited  that  much  notice  when  they  went 
through.   The  bills  aren't  really  that  wild.   You've  got  to  have 
an  inside-outside  vote.  You've  got  to  have  a  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  area  to  be  seceded,  plus  the  majority  of  people  it's  being 
taken  from.   You  have  to  have  a  study.   It's  a  pretty  careful  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody,  even  though  they've  tried  a  couple 
of  times,  nobody  has  succeeded  in  seceding.   It  really  isn't  all 
that  wild. 


REVISING  THE  ASSESSMENT  AND  CORPORATION  LAWS## 
[Interview  5:  March  22,  1982] 


Chall:  You  mentioned  last  week  that  you  had  talked  to  Pat  Brown  one  time 
about  when  he  might-,  have  time  to  reflect.   I  was  wondering  what 
the  life  was  like  for  a  legislator  srjh  as  you  who  was  carrying 
a  full  load  of  bills  of  all  kinds  every  year  for  twenty  years. 
Did  you  and  do  legislators  have  time  to  reflect? 

Knox:   I  think  so,  more  so  than  the  governor.   The  legislator  is  basically 
an  advocate,  or  at  least  I  felt  that  way.   I've  always  been  a  lawyer 
and  an  advocate  for  various  causes.  You  have  a  little  more  time 
to  look  at  what  you're  doing.   You  can  get  immediate  reaction  from 
the  public  and  the  press  as  to  what  you're  doing.   You  carry  causes. 
The  only  way  you  can  find  out  what's  going  on  is  to — it's  the  old 
Madison  Avenue — run  the  flag  up  the  pole  and  see  if  anybody  salutes. 
You  run  the  flag  up  the  pole.   Then  you  get  reaction. 
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Knox:   The  way  the  system  works  is,  the  governor  can  sit  back.   He  can 
give  guidance  if  he's  a  programmatic  governor,  as  Pat  Brown  was. 
Or,  as  Reagan  was,  he  can  be  totally  reactive  and  have  nothing 
to  say  until  the  thing  reaches  his  desk.   Unless  you  want  to  guide 
some  things.   Jerry  Brown  would  get  interested  in  projects  that 
concerned  him  or  things  that  he  wanted  to  help  with  and  be  involved 
through  his  staff  and  himself  in  trying  to  maneuver  the  bill  in 
some  way. 

Basically,  the  legislator's  situation  was  that  you  reflected 
and  you  reacted  at  the  grass  roots  level.   People  would  come  in 
and  see  you  and  say,  "You  can't  do  this.   This  ruins  me,"  or  what 
ever.   Then  you  react  to  that  and  do  what  you  can. 

Chall:   Do  you  have  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  what  might  be  good  or  bad 
for  the  constituent  might  not  be  good  or  bad  for  the  state  as  a 
whole?  How  do  you  look  at  that? 

Knox:    I  suppose.   Most  of  the  stuff  that  I  worked  on,  I  didn't  have  to 

be — this  sounds  crass  and  I  don't  mean  it  that  way — that  concerned 
about  my  particular  constituency.   They  were  broader  bills  that 
affected  the  entire  state.   While  you  always  have  in  mind  what 
your  local  situation  is,  basically  your  local  situation  is  the 
same  as  it  is  everywhere  else. 

I  represented  an  industrial  district  that  had"  a  fairly  high 
tax  base,  so  I  was  in  a  little  different  situation  than  some  other 
areas  where  they  might  represent  total  suburbanites  and  primarily 
residential  people.   I  suppose  you  think  about  that  to  some  extent. 
Any  good  legislator  has  to  always  have  in  the  back  of  his  or  her 
mind  the  effect  on  the  constituents. 

Chall:   You  had  the  industrial  space.   You  also  had  a  large  poverty  area, 
didn't  you? 

Knox:   Yes,  we  had  in  Richmond  and  Rodeo  a  lot  of  poor  people.   North 
Richmond . 

Chall:   I  guess  if  you  have  enough  tax  base  in  your  district,  you  don't 
really  have  to  be  too  concerned  at  that  time — 

Knox:   You  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  broader  welfare  issues:   aged, 
blind,  and  disabled,  senior  citizens.   You  have  to  worry  about 
how  those  folks  fare.   But  they  wouldn't  be  that  interested  in 
a  lot  of  the  material  I  worked  on,  such  as  the  Corporate  Securities 
Act,  or  even  some  of  the  local  government  issues,  or  environmental 
issues.   That  didn't  really  involve  them  that  much.   Except  as 
citizens,  as  everybody  else. 
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The  Assessors'  Scandal  and  the  Tax  Assessment 
Reform  Act:  AB  80  (1966) 


Chall:   How  about  AB  80? 

Knox:   AB  80  probably  may  well  be  the  most  important  bill  I  ever  carried. 
The  genesis  of  this  bill  was  that  I  got  a  call  from  Tom  Willoughby 
and  a  fellow  named  Marshall  Mayer,  who  was  the  deputy  attorney 
general  at  the  time  and  who  was  primarily  handling  the  attorney 
general's  problems  in  Sacramento.   He  was  a  very  capable  lawyer. 
He's  now  practicing  up  in  Redding.   They  called  and  came  down  to 
have  lunch  with  me  and  talk  to  me  about  this  very  mysterious  thing 
that  had  happened. 

What  had  occurred  was  that  there  was  a  tax  consultant  over 
around  Hayward  somewhere,  whose  name  I  don't  recall,  who  was 
apparently  fooling  around  with  his  accountant's  wife.   The  accountant 
became  very  exercised  at  that.   So  he  called  Mike  Harris  of  the 
Chronicle  and  explained  the  consultant's  business.   What  this  tax 
consultant  did —  He  was  available  and  if  you  had  a  tax  problem — 
usually  they  were  industrial  or  commercial  tax  problems — and  you 
had  exhausted  all  the  front  door  type  remedies,  the  word  got  around 
that  you  could  probably  handle  your  Alameda  County  problem  through 
this  consultant,  who  worked  on  a  contingency  fee  basis.   You  would 
go  to  him  and  his  fee  would  be  a  percentage  of  what  he  saved  you 
on  your  taxes.   He  had  all  these  records. 

The  accountant  was  so  exercised  that  he  blew  the  whistle  on 
him  to  the  Chronicle  and  the  Chronicle  exposed  the  story  through 
Mike  Harris,  who  became  fascinated  with  it.   Marshall  Mayer  got 
involved  because  they  called  the  attorney  general  and  said,  "You 
better  look  into  this." 

It  was  clearly  a  situation  where  some  strange  things  were 
going  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Alameda  County  assessor  ultimately 
was  prosecuted,  as  I  recall.   This  opened  up  the  whole  thing.   It 
opened  up  (.the  practice  of]  Mr.  Russ  Wolden  here  in  San  Francisco, 
the  man  in  San  Diego,  and,  I  think,  several  other  county  assessors. 
It  developed  that  this  kind  of  practice  was  rather  widespread. 
It  was  a  major  scandal. 

In  those  days  the  assessment  ratio  was  not  set  by  law,  so 
that  the  ratio  was  whatever  the  assessor  said  it  was,  in  each 
individual  county,  and  he  didn't  have  to  expose  his  records  to 
anybody.  Nobody  could  find  out —  He  just  said  what  it  was.   You 
couldn't  go  behind  his  statement.   And  you  couldn't  go  into  anybody 
else's  taxes  or  what  their  assessment  was  or  what  he  thought  the 
value  of  the  property  was. 
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Knox:   So  finally  the  Board  of  Equalization  got  into  it,  which  they  should 
have  done  a  long  time  before,  and  started  auditing  the  situation. 
We  discovered  that,  for  instance,  in  Contra  Costa  County  vacant 
land  was  at  about  11  or  12  percent  of  fair  market  value.   Commercial 
businesses  were  about  20  percent.   Residences  were  about  25  percent. 
It  was  a  really  frightful  situation. 

It  was  decided  that  a  bill  was  necessary  to  resolve  this 
thing.   Tom  and  Marshall  suggested  that  1  get  into  it.   I  was 
chairman  of  the  Local  Government  Committee,  which  was  not  directly 
related.   I  was  interfering  a  little  bit  with  Nick  Petris  of  the 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee  at  the  time.   Jess  Unruh  was  a 
little  upset.   But  we  moved  into  the  situation  because  we  were 
interested  in  it  and  wanted  to  do  something  about  it.   We  worked 
out  an  arrangement  where  AB  80,  as  it  was  introduced,  would  have 
Nick  Petris  as  lead  author,  and  I  would  be  the  second  author. 
Unruh  put  his  name  on  it,  too.   We  staffed  the  thing.   We  enrolled 
Nick  Petris 's  assistant,  Dave  Doerr,  and  Tom  Willoughby  and  Dave 
Doerr  and  I  carried  this  bill. 

That  summer,  when  the  bill  was  going  through,  which  was  a 
wild  fight,  Nick  went  to  Greece,  so  I  was  essentially  the  author 
of  the  bill.   It  was  a  fascinating  situation.   What  we  did  in  the 
bill  was  try  to  open  up  the  records.   We  called  it  the  Taxpayers' 
Bill  of  Rights.   We  tried  to  open  up  a  situation  where  taxpayers 
had  a  more  realistic  right  of  appeal,  that  the  records  could  be 
opened  so  that  they  could  see  what  was  going  on.   The  Board  of 
Equalization  was  required  to  make  more  frequent  audits  of  the 
performance  of  each  assessor. 

The  key  to  the  bill  was  that  we  said  all  assessments  had  to 
be  at  25  percent  of  fair  market  value.   The  reason  for  not  making 
it  100  percent  was  that  the  whole  tradition  had  been  built  on  a 
fraction  of  fair  market  value.   The  constitution  says  that  the 
assessment  should  be  at  full  cash  value,  which  the  courts  had 
interpreted  in  the  past  to  be  a  percentage  of  that.   But  the  grava 
men  of  the  bill  was  the  flat  amount  of  25  percent  of  fair  market 
value,  which  was  defined  in  the  classic  form  as  what  a  willing 
buyer  would  pay  a  willing  seller  in  a  reasonable  time,  neither 
party  under  any  compulsion  to  buy  or  sell. 

Chall:  And  this  would  be  true  of  residences  as  well  as  businesses? 

Knox:   The  idea  was  that  all  taxpayers  would  be  treated  the  same.   That's 
the  issue  now,  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  go  to  a  split  roll.   But 
they  couldn't  have  had  Prop.  13  or  the  present  discussion  without 
AB  80.   Before  AB  80,  the  assessments  were  all  over  the  lot  in 
every  county. 
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Chall: 

Knox: 
Chall ; 
Knox: 


Chall: 


Knox: 


The  constitution  did  require,  as  I  understand,  that  they  had  to 
be  the  same.   They  had  to  be  assessed  similarly — 

It  was  supposed  to  be  the  same. 
All  property — 

All  property  should  be  treated  the  same  at  full  cash  value .   But 
this  court  opinion  years  ago,  which  said  it  could  be  a  fraction 
with  no  requirement  of  accountability  by  the  assessors,  had  the 
assessments  all  over  the  lot. 


This  was,  as  I  recollect,  tremendously  controversial, 
the  basis  of  the  controversy? 


What  was 


One  was  the  assessors,  which  were  in  a  holding  action.   The 
assessors  of  California,  in  those  days,  were  a  really  elite  group. 
They  had  their  annual  convention  at  the  Ahwanee  Hotel  in  Yosemite, 
and  I  understand  it  was  the  richest  convention  in  the  world.   They 
were  heavily  lobbied  by  all  the  commercial  interests  in  their 
counties.  As  it  turned  out,  several  of  them  were  crooked.   I  make 
no  accusation  as  to  the  rest  of  them.   But  I  tell  you,  it  was  such 
an  obvious  temptation  because  it  was  so  secret,  that  you  really 
could  be  on  the  take. 

Wolden  probably  could  be  elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco  today. 
He  didn't  reassess  residential  property.   This  was  in  1966.   He 
hadn't  reassessed,  or  his  father  before  him,  since  the  forties. 
People  were  very  happy.   I  ran  into  a  very  wealthy  lawyer  who  lived 
in  Pacific  Heights  during  that  time,  and  I  said,  "How  much  tax 
do  you  pay  on  your  property  in  the  Marina?" 

He  said  $350  a  year,  and  I  said,  "Screw  you."  Over  in  Contra 
Costa,  even  with  our  troubles,  we  were  paying  a  lot  more  than  that 
on  similar  properties.   It  was  outrageous,  but  he  was  very  popular. 
He  would  arrange  the  assessments  on  other  properties  depending 
on  who  paid  off.   He  was  convicted  and  went  to  prison. 

I  think  Mr.  Wolden  probably  did  more  harm  to  the  City  than 
anybody  in  its  long  and  colorful  history.   It  really  got  everything 
out  of  whack.   Then  when  everything  was  put  back  on  schedule,  I'm 
sure  I_  couldn't  be  elected  to  anything  in  San  Francisco.   These 
people  were  rather  upset,  to  put  it  mildly.   And  I  can  understand 
that.   But  my  God,  they  hadn't  paid  an  increased  assessment  for 
twenty-some-odd  years.  And  everybody  else  had. 

Chall:  And  the  City  was  trying  to  run  on  that  kind  of  money? 
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Knox:   That's  right. 

Chall :  Do  you  think  that  property  tax  relief  bills  came  about  as  a  result 
of  this?  What's  the  name  of  the  assessor  in  Los  Angeles  who  had 
some  bills  going  for  many  years? 

Knox:    [Philip]  Watson.   Watson  had  been  trying  to  get  various  property 
tax  relief  bills  through.   Even  in  '66  the  property  tax  revolt 
was  starting.   It  wasn't  as  extreme  as  it  got  to  be  when  13  was 
passed,  but  it  was  already  evident.   There  were  mass  meetings, 
and  so  forth,  even  then.   People  were  becoming  very  upset  with 
the  amount  of  their  taxes.   Those  assessors  that  did  increase 
residential  assessments —  Inflation  was  starting,  and  it  was 
starting  to  become  very  onerous. 

Chall:   In  some  areas — I  think  in  Alameda  County — some  of  the  industries, 
like  Frieden  at  the  time,  were  assessed  higher  than  some  of  the 
homes.   Therefore  when  it  all  was  created  equal,  then  people  felt 
that  they  were  being  taxed  unfairly. 

Knox:  That's  right.  Some  of  the  industries  who  had  not  paid  off  got 
some  lowering  of  their  assessment.  Others  got  some  raising  of 
their  assessment. 

Chall:   So  this  wasn't  true  all  over  the  state? 

Knox:    It  varied.   There  was  no  uniformity  in  any  county,  and  that  was 
a  very  serious  problem.   They  told  the  old  story  about  the  old- 
time  assessor — I  don't  remember  his  name — in  Contra  Costa  County 
had  a  wife  who  thought  she  could  sing.   They  would  put  on  these 
parties.   They  would  always  call  on  her  to  sing,  because  that  was 
part  of  the  lobbying  of  the  assessor.   [laughter] 

Chall:   You  probably  learned  quite  a  bit  as  a  result  of  that  bill.   I  think 
that  one  of  the  injured  parties  went  to  John  Thorpe,  who  was  an 
attorney  in  Hayward,  and  gave  him  the  cartons  full  of  material. 

Knox:   That's  right.   That  was  the  accountant,  I  think. 

Chall:   And  Thorpe  took  them  to  the  assessor,  or  to  the  attorney  general. 

Knox:   To  the  attorney  general. 

Chall:   And  as  a  result  of  this,  I  think  he  got  an  ample  reward  a  few  years 
ago. 
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Knox:   That's  right.   I  think  John  Thorpe  filed  a  suit  or  something  and 
was  rewarded  for  that.   I'd  forgotten  about  that.   That's  true. 
There  were  some  little  side  actions  there.   I  can  assure  you  I 
got  no  reward.  As  they  say,  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  that's 
what  I  got.   [laughter]   But  I  made  a  lot  of  enemies.   People  were 
very  angry.   The  assessors  were  angry.   Some  of  the  taxpayers  were 
angry.   There  were  a  number  of  taxpayers  who  were  paying  off  or 
not  paying  off,  and  they  were  able  to  live  with  the  situation  they 
had,  and  they  didn't  like  to  have  anything  changed. 

We  had  a  hearing  I  remember  in  Los  Angeles.   We  had  a  young 
plant  manager  from  Alameda  County  testify  that  the  taxes  for  the 
plant  came  in  and  he  reported  to  the  headquarters  in  Delaware  or 
wherever  it  was  that  the  taxes  were  so  much,  and  they  said,  "You've 
got  to  get  them  lowered.   That's  too  much."  So  he  went  through 
the  front  door  and  appealed,  and  went  the  rounds.   Then  he  reported, 
"I  can't  seem  to  get  them  changed."  They  said,  "A  man  in  Tennessee 
can  get  his  taxes  changed.   What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

His  whole  career  was  on  the  line.   So,  he  asked  around  and 
discovered  that  if  he  hired  a  certain  tax  consultant —  Here 
you're  putting  an  innocent  rising  executive  in  the  position  where 
he  knows  damn  well  he's  paying  a  bribe.   That's  what  he  did.   He 
signed  up  with  the  consultant. 

This  was  all  in  front  of  the  committee.   I  thought  that  was 
an  outrageous  thing,  to  force  somebody  that's  trying  to  be  honest 
into  a  situation  to  save  his  job  that  he  has  to  engage  in  this 
kind  of  sleazy  transaction. 

Chall:  You  think  that  can't  be  done  any  more? 

Knox:   I  don't  know.   I  don't  think  so.   Of  course  it  can  be  done.  But 

there  are  so  many  checks  and  balances  and  the  records  are  so  open 

now  that  it  may  well  be  being  done  while  we're  sitting  here,  but 
I'd  say  it's  a  lot  tougher  to  do  it. 

We  also  set  up  the  tax  appeals  boards,  which  most  of  the 

urban  counties  have  now,  so  that  you  don't  have  to  go  before  the 

politicians  each  time.  You  can  go  before  an  appointed  board  and 

have  a  little  better  chance  for  a  complete  hearing  on  your  problem. 

That  was  an  exciting  bill.   Gene  McAteer  was  around.   He  was 
very  nervous  because  I  think  Gene  knew  what  was  happening  in  San 
Francisco.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  tremendous  results  on  the 
election.   That  was  shortly  after  that  bill  when  John  Burton  and 
Milton  Marks  squared  off  the  replace  McAteer,  who  died  during  that 
period.   Both  of  them  voted  for  the  bill.   If  I'd  realized  the 
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Knox:    extent  of  the  defalcations  in  San  Francisco,  I  would  have  advised 
all  the  San  Francisco  guys  to  stay  off  of  it,  or  else  make  sure 
they  all  voted  for  it  so  they  all  were  at  least  in  the  same  boat, 
because  the  people  in  San  Francisco  were  very  angry.   And  I  can 
understand  that.   They  were  simply  going  to  be  asked  to  pay  what 
they  should  have  been  paying  all  along,  but  nonetheless  they  were 
not  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Chall:   Had  there  been  different  votes  among  the  San  Francisco  delegation, 
do  you  recall? 

Knox:    I  think  every  San  Franciscan  voted  for  the  bill,  as  I  recall.   At 
least  in  the  assembly.   And  I  think  McAteer  wasn't  around,  or  else 
he  died  during  that  period.   I  don't  remember.   He  was  around  during 
the  negotiation,  because  I  negotiated  part  of  the  bill  with  McAteer. 
There  were  a  lot  of  very  complicated  provisions  in  the  bill.   It 
was  a  very  involved  thing.   There  was  a  tremendous  public  contro 
versy  . 

Chall:   I  recall  the  controversy.   But  from  the  standpoint  of  fairness, 

logic,  or  even  the  constitution,  there  wasn't  very  much  else  that 
could  be  done.   This  was  such  a  scandalous  affair. 

Knox:    It  could  not  have  been  put  together  without  the  scandals.   If  I 
or  any  other  legislator  had  gone  in  and  said,  "Look,  this  is  a 
lousy  system,  friends.  We  ought  to  change  it,"  I  don't  think  we 
would  have  ever  made  it.   But  the  scandals  put  the  legislators 
in  these  various  committees  in  a  position  where  they  just  could 
not — 

I  remember  very  vividly  that  senate  committee  on  Revenue 
and  Taxation  with  Virgil  0' Sullivan  chairman.   Virgil  wasn't 
enthusiastic  about  the  bill  for  reasons  best  known  to  him.   He 
referred  it  to  a  subcommittee  made  up  of  Clark  Bradley,  who  was 
firmly  against  the  bill,  Bill  Symons,  who  was  kind  of  a  freshman 
senator  from  down  around  Inyo  and  up  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
chairman,  Jim  Cobey,  who's  now  on  the  district  court  of  appeal, 
who  was  for  it.   He  represented  around  Modesto  and  in  the  valley. 
Symons  had  indicated  that  he  was  against  our  bill  and  we  were  just 
wondering  how  we  were  going  to  get  the  bill  out  of  subcommittee. 
Symons  walked  into  my  office  one  day  and  said,  "Jack,  I  can  vote 
for  your  bill  under  one  condition,"  We  were  all  excited.   I  called 
in  the  staff  and  I  said,  "What's  that,  Bill?" 

He  had  a  request  which  I  don't  remember  the  details  of,  but 
it  had  to  do  with  assessments  for  education  purposes  in  his  county. 
They  were  mostly  worried  about  utility  assessments  in  the  mountain 
counties,  because  that's  the  big  taxpayer — the  public  utility. 
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Knox:   We  called  the  Education  Department  and  got  various  consultants 
involved.  Within  two  or  three  hours  we  determined  this  was  not 
only  an  acceptable  amendment,  it  was  probably  a  good  amendment. 
So  we  were  able  to  call  Bill  back  and  Bill  said,  "Okay,  if  you 
take  that  amendment  I'm  with  you." 

We  kept  it  very  quiet.   We  didn't  say  a  word  and  asked  him 
not  to  say  anything.   So  we  went  into  that  committee.   Bradley 
thought  he  had  us  locked  out.   They  took  the  vote,  and  we  won  two 
to  one.  That  was  really  the  turning  point  in  the  bill.   I'd  like 
to  say  we  invented  the  amendment,  but  we  didn't.   Old  Bill  Symons 
came  up  with  it.   He  later  went  on  the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
He ' s  a  very  decent  man . 

Chall :   That  was  something  that  was  needed  by  his  constituents? 

Knox:    It  was  something  that  was  needed  by  his  local  people,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  good  amendment.   I've  forgotten  the  details  of  it  now. 
It  had  to  do  with  the  schools. 


The  Corporate  Securities  Act:  AB  1  (1968) 


Chall:   Now  I  wanted  to  know  about  the  "Blue  Sky  Law,"  the  Corporate 

Securities  Act  of  1968.   I  have  a  sentence  of  two  here  that  I  took 
out  of  Ronnie  and  Jesse.   "The  legislative  failure  was  not  total. 
[meaning  Reagan's  first  session]   "In  the  1967  session  the  governor 
and  Corporations  Director  Robert  Volk  successfully  backed  legisla 
tion  that  streamlined  the  state's  corporations  division  while 
removing,  according  to  a  former  deputy  corporations  commissioner, 
protections  against  fraud  that  California  investors  had  enjoyed 
for  years.   The  blame  or  credit  for  this  achievement  was  bipartisan, 
since  the  bill  was  authored  by  Democratic  Assemblyman  Knox  and 
endorsed  by  former  Governor  Brown."* 

Knox:   I  don't  really  agree  with  the  thesis  of  that  remark.   I  don't  think 
anybody  can  point  to  any  protections  against  fraud  that  were  removed 
by  the  Corporate  Securities  Act  of  1968.   The  California  treatment 
of  issuance  of  securities  has  always  been  extremely  cautious.   We 


*Lou  Cannon,  Ronnie  and  Jesse,  p.  301. 
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Knox:   virtually  invented  in  California  what's  known  as  the  merit  rule 
for  the  issuance  of  securities.   That  is,  if  you  want  to  sell  an 
interest  in  something  to  somebody,  whether  you  call  it  stock  or 
whatever,  you've  got  to  show  as  a  burden  of  proof  that  the  offering 
is  fair,  just,  and  equitable. 

What  had  happened  is  that  the  act  had  been  written  back  in 
the  twenties.   It  worked  fine  for  thirty  years  or  so  but  the 
business  in  California  had  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
kind  of  paperwork  you  had  to  go  through  for  certain  types  of 
offerings  was  onerous.   If  you  had  your  own  grocery  store  and  you 
wanted  to  incorporate  it  and  issue  stock  to  your  own  family — no 
promotional  stock,  all  paid  for  in  cash,  inventory,  machinery  or 
whatever — you  had  to  make  out  an  incredibly  complicated  process. 
You  had  to  give  a  business  biography  of  all  the  principals.   You 
had  to  list  the  inventories.   It  was  very  expensive.   You  had  to 
spend  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  sometimes  in  attorney's  fees, 
just  to  apply,  just  to  do  something  that  was  fairly  pro  forma. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  bill  did  was  provide  the  small 
offering  exemption.   That  is,  where  you  offered  securities  for 
cash — no  promotional  stock — cash  or  equivalent  goods,  and  no  more 
than  ten  investors,  or  twenty  if  they  are  husbands  and  wives,  and 
a  lawyer  is  looking  at  it  and  is  willing  to  sign  an  affidavit  that 
you  meet  the  various  terms  of  the  statute,  and  there  are  other 
terms,  then  you  don't  have  to  go  through  the  permit  process. 
Except  that  the  stock  is  all  legended,  you  can't  sell  it  without 
the  permission  of  the  commissioner.   I'm  satisfied  that  provided 
just  as  much  protection. 

Now  if  you  wanted  to  sell  stock  to  the  public,  or  you  had 
more  than  that  many  investors,  or  things  of  that  sort,  then  you 
had  to  go  through  the  regular  permit  process.   So  it  didn't  change 
that  at  all.   It's  just  that  the  burden  shifted  slightly  so  that 
the  commissioner,  based  on  what  he  saw,  would  have  to  find  that 
it's  unjust,  unfair,  or  inequitable. 

In  addition  to  that,  what  we  did  which  was  very  controversial, 
in  the  first  year,  we  exempted  the  securities  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.   We  made  a  trip  to  New  York  and  we  were 
satisfied  that  the  listing  standards  enforced  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  were  even  tougher  than  the  California  standards. 
So  it  didn't  make  sense.   If  you  conformed  to  the  listing  standards 
on  changes  or  alterations  in  your  securities  in  an  issuance,  in 
conformity  with  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  you  really  were 
meeting  any  possible  standard,  and  exceeding  it,  that  we  ever  had 
in  California. 
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Knox:   The  following  year  we  also  investigated  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 
We  also  provided  that  every  year — and  it's  still  true  to  this  day — 
the  commissioner  of  corporations  has  to  look  at  the  operations 
of  both  exchanges  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  still  deserve 
the  exemption.   Those  were  the  major  things  in  the  bill.   For  Lou 
Cannon  to  say  that  we'd  removed  any  protections  against  fraud  I 
think  is  simply  not  true.   I'm  not  aware  of  any —  In  fact,  the 
criminal  standards  were  strengthened  in  the  bill  and  made  more 
specific.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  enforcement  has  been  tougher  as 
a  result  of  that. 

Chall:   How  did  you  happen  to  get  involved  in  this  kind  of  legislation? 

Knox:    I  was  always  interested  in  business  law.   I  was  an  effective  lawyer 
and  I'd  done  some  securities  work,  a  little  bit,  even  in  my  Richmond 
law  practice.   I  think  it  was  Chuck  Rickerhauser ,  or  it  might  have 
been  Jerry  Schutzbank,  who  were  the  last  commissioners  under  Pat 
Brown,  came  to  talk  to  me  about  revising  the  Corporate  Securities 
Act,  which  was  obviously  very  badly  needed.   I  introduced  some 
bills  for  them.   I  think  I  introduced  a  bill  called  AB  1000  in 
the  last  session  of  Pat's  administration.   That  didn't  succeed. 

The  previous  discussions  on  the  Corporate  Securities  Act  had 
been  a  dispute  between  the  uniform  Corporate  Securities  Act,  which 
is  a  full  disclosure  statute,  like  the  SEC — that  is,  you  don't 
have  to  make  a  subjective  judgment  as  to  whether  it's  fair,  you 
just  disclose  everything  and  that's  supposed  to  take  care  of  it. 
In  California,  we've  always  had  the  view  that  disclosure  is  not 
sufficient  because  a  lot  of  people  need  somebody  to  make  a  judgment 
of  fairness.   Disclosure  is  sometimes  so  complicated  that  the 
average  investor  wouldn't  know  what  he  or  she  was  getting  into. 
That  had  been  the  previous  argument.   California  had  turned  down 
the  disclosure  type  act  regularly  over  a  period  of  some  years. 

When  Bob  Volk  was  appointed  commissioner  by  Reagan,  he 
apparently  wanted  to  do  this.   He  kept  circling  around.   Every 
place  he  asked,  they  said,  "Why  don't  you  get  Knox?"  HP. 's  a  con 
servative  Republican  and  I'm  a  liberal  Democrat.   But  finally  he 
came  to  see  me  and  he  said,  "Everywhere  I  go  they  say  that  you 
should  be  the  one  to  do  it."  So  we  became  very  good  friends.   He 
formed  a  blue  ribbon  committee  composed  of  really  some  marvelous 
lawyers  around  the  state  who  donated  their  time.   Over  a  period 
of  about  a  year  and  a  half  we  worked  on  this  and  put  the  bill 
together. 

Chall:  Was  it  difficult  to  get  it  through  the  legislature? 
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Knox:   Yes,  it  was.   It  was  difficult  primarily  because  of  the  attorney 
general.   They  had  a  fellow  named  Herb  Wenig  in  the  attorney 
general's  office,  who  had  fought  the  so-called  Western  Airlines 
case,  which  had  become  moot.   It  had  to  do  with  whether  or  not 
Western  Airlines,  which  was,  as  I  recall,  a  Delaware  corporation, 
could  change  the  terms  of  some  of  its  securities  with  or  without 
a  California  permit.   He  felt  that  our  exemptions  in  the  statute 
would  have  obviated  his  great  victory  in  the  Western  Airlines  case, 
which  really  was  moot  at  that  time.   He  caused  us  a  lot  of  trouble. 
But  we  were  able  to  overcome  that.   I  think  the  bill  basically 
is  a  very  sound  piece  of  legislation.   Over  the  years  that  have 
passed,  it's  proved  to  be  so.   It  was  very  interesting. 

I  had  a  marvelous  experience  with  Senator  Miller,  who  was 
my  mentor,  from  Contra  Costa  County.   He  was  chairman  of  the  senate 
Finance  Committee  and  on  the  senate  Insurance  and  Financial  Insti 
tutions  Committee.  We  were  carrying  this  bill.   I  remember  Jim 
Garibaldi  agreed  to  help  with  the  bill  because  his  good  friend 
was  Harry  Volk,  Bob  Volk's  father,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Union 
Bank.   Jim  was  extremely  helpful  and  was  around  during  this  whole 
procedure,  as  were  some  marvelous  lawyers.   Paul  Davies  of  Pillsbury, 
Madison,  and  Sutro.   Walter  Olson  of  Orrick,  Dallquist,  Herrington, 
and  Sutcliffe;  Graham  Sterling  from  O'Melveny  and  Myers.   I  went 
to  school  with  his  son.   Earl  Adams  of  Adams,  Duque,  Hazeltine. 
Several  others.   Plus  staff  of  the  commission.  We  took  the  bill 
up  before  the  Insurance  and  Financial  Institutions  Committee  and 
we  got  it  out,  except  that  George  indicated  some  concern  about 
the  bill  and  asked  some  tough  questions.   We  went  back  to  my 
office,  our  whole  group.   They  were  concerned.   I  said,  "I'd 
better  go  talk  to  Miller  and  see  what's  bothering  him." 

I  went  in  to  see  him,  knowing  he  had  to  then  go  before  his 
committee,  the  senate  Finance  Committee.  George  just  looked  at 
me.  He  said,  "I've  been  expecting  you."  [chuckles] 

I  said,  "George,  we're  a  little  concerned.   Do  you  have  some 
problems  with  the  bill?   Can  we  explain  anything?" 

He  said,  "No.   Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  those  cowboy  movies 
where  the  cowboy  puts  his  hat  on  a  stick  and  holds  it  up  so  they 
can  shoot  at  it?" 

Then  I  understood  what  he  was  d^ing.   He  arranged  to  have 
all  the  flack  come  to  him,  and  he  was  for  us  all  the  time. 

So  the  attorney  general's  guys  went  in  and  started  arguing 
with  George  and  talking  with  George.   He  just  listened.   But  they 
didn't  talk  to  any  other  members  of  the  Finance  Committee.   So  it 
worked  out  as  a  marvelous  ploy,  and  we  went  sailing  out  of  Finance. 
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Chall:  Was  that  a  typical  George  Miller  tactic? 

Knox:   That's  typical  of  Miller.   He  wanted  to  help  me,  and  he  figured 

out  this  was  the  way  to  do  it.   Sometimes  he'd  do  these  things  and 
never  tell  you  about  it.   You  had  to  figure  them  out  later. 

Chall :  He  was  an  operator? 

Knox:  He  was  probably  one  of  the  best  that  ever  was  in  Sacramento. 

Chall:  Anything  else  you  want  to  tell  me  about  that? 

Knox:  The  Corporate  Securities  Act? 

Chall:  Yes. 

Continuing  Revisions  of  the  Corporations  Code 

Knox:    It  built  a  tremendous  thing.   From  then  on,  we  had  formed  our  group. 
We  decided  to  reform  the  general  corporation  law.   That's  the  under 
lying  law  where  you  form  the  corporations,  as  opposed  to  the  issuance 
of  securities.   In  that  case,  we  got  a  select  committee  appointed 
in  the  assembly  and  a 

H 

Knox:    ...modest  budget,  and  then  we  worked  with  the  State  Bar  Committee 
on  corporations.   At  that  time  Tony  Pierno,  who  had  been  Volk's 
deputy,  had  become  the  commissioner  and  later  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Bar  Committee.   So  our  committee  helped  finance  some  of  it. 
We  hired  a  fellow  named  Roy  Finkel,  who  worked  with  Harold  Marsh, 
who  used  to  be  my  partner  and  was  at  that  time  in  the  firm  down 
in  Los  Angeles.  We  literally  put  Finkel,  who  had  been  a  graduate 
student  at  UCLA  Law  School,  a  very  capable  guy,  in  Harold's  office. 
They  put  together  all  the  meetings  and  drafting  sessions.   People 
spent  hours  and  hours  of  time.   Lawyers  all  over  the  state  donated 
hours  of  time  to  that.   It  was  a  very  complicated  project.   We 
concluded  that  a  couple  of  years  after  the  Corporate  Securities 
Act.  After  that,  we  got  into  the  nonprofit  corporation  law.  We 
did  the  same  thing  there.   It  was  an  innovative  way  to  combine 
the  legislature  with  the  state  bar  in  a  project  that  ended  up 
getting  a  bill  passed. 

Normally  these  revisions  are  handled  through  the  Law  Revision 
Commission  or  the  Commission  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  which  I'm  a 
member  of  now.   That's  extremely  cumbersome.   The  trouble  with 
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Knox:    the  Law  Revision  Commission  is  that  their  base  in  the  legislature 
consists  of  a  member  in  the  senate  and  a  member  in  the  assembly, 
who  most  of  the  time  don't  go  to  the  meetings.   So  that,  when  they 
come  up  with  a  bill,  they  don't  have  any  base  for  it.   They  don't 
have  anything  going  particularly.   This  was  a  much  better  situation. 
We  were  successful  in  all  cases. 

Chall :   Is  that  select  committee  still  operating?   [Select  Committee  on 
the  General  Corporation  Law] 

Knox:   No.   When  the  bill  was  passed,  we  abolished  the  committee.   So 

it  wasn't  a  continuing  bureaucracy.   We  hired  people  on  the  basis 
that  you're  going  to  be  here  during  this  project  and  that's  it. 

Chall:  I  noticed  that  toward  the  end  of  your  career  you  were  on  several 
select  committees  rather  than  on  any  standing  committees,  except 
for  Local  Government . 

Knox:    I  was  on  Ways  and  Means.   I  stayed  on  that.   I  was  on  Local  Govern 
ment  most  of  the  time.   I  got  off  of  it  when  Bill  Craven  became 
chairman  after  I  left  the  thing,  because  I  wanted  him  to  have  his 
own  show  and  I  would  tend  to  overshadow  him  a  little  bit  as  he 
was  getting  started.  He  and  I  mutually  agreed  that  I  should  get 
off  the  committee  for  a  while.   Then  I  went  back  on  after  Billy 
Craven  left.   I  was  on  Ways  and  Means.   I  was  also  on  Criminal 
Justice.   I  was  interested  in  that.   I  really  almost  had  to  serve 
on  that  because  of  the  civil  liberties  problems.   I've  always  been 
concerned  about  the  Bill  of  Rights.   They  just  needed  people  from 
secure  districts  that  could  stand  up  and  take  the  heat.   So  I  had 
to  stay  on  Criminal  Justice. 

The  business  law  thing  was  fascinating  to  me.   I  enjoyed  it 
and  I  met  a  lot  of  marvelous  people.   It's  been  very  useful  to 
the  state  and  useful  to  me. 

Chall:   You  really  reformed  it. 

Knox:    I  would  say  one  way  or  another  we  rewrote  almost  the  entire 

corporations  code.   I  missed  the  Limited  Partnership  Act.   I 

helped  get  that  started  and  I  had  a  select  committee  on  the 

Limited  Partnership  Act.   We  got  the  work  under  way,  but  I  left 
before  it  was  completed.   Now  it's  been  completed. 

Chall:   So  this  took  from  1967  more  than  a  decade. 

Knox:    I  worked  on  that  all  the  way  through. 

Chall:   It  doesn't  come  easily.   They're  not  simple,  either. 
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Knox:    It's  very  complicated  work.   A  lot  of  interests  are  concerned. 
Just  the  fight  in  the  general  corporation  law  over  the  question 
of  cumulative  voting  was  a  fascinating  question.   It  took  a  long 
time. 

Chall :  You  have  to  satisfy  all  those  interests  before  you  present — 

Knox:   You  can't  satisfy  them  all.  You've  got  to  make  a  choice  and  then 
run  with  your  choice. 

Okay,  are  we  finished? 

Chall:  Yes,  I  think  so.   That  you  very  much  for  the  time  you've  spent 

on  this  interview.   I'm  sure  that  it  will  be  appreciated  by  many 
people  over  the  years. 


Transcriber:   Sam  Middlebrooks 
Final  Typist:   Catherine  Winter 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Bill  Press  represents  that  generation  of  young  men  and  women  who  came 
of  age  during  the  sixties  and  seventies  when  the  environmental  movement 
stirred  the  nation's  consciousness  and  forced  its  political  and  civic 
leaders  as  well  as  its  average  citizens  to  consider  the  potential  for 
life  on  all  of  Planet  Earth,  not  only  in  their  own  communities.   Many 
of  their  generation  took  their  places  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  movement; 
thousands  of  others  played  supporting  roles.   Today  they  can  be  found 
in  legislatures,  in  government  offices,  and  in  the  membership  and  leadership 
ranks  of  a  broad  array  of  organizations  concerned  with  all  facets  of 
environmental  protection  from  roadside  litter  and  coastal  oil  leases  to 
nuclear  energy.   They  may  join  forces  on  a  common  issue  and  then  break 
apart  as  a  result  of  differing  positions  on  other  issues.   But  because 
of  their  philosophy,  commitment,  and  growing  sophistication  they  represent 
a  political  force  which  is  not  likely  to  fade  away. 

Bill  Press's  concern  with  the  environment  and  his  decision  to  move 
into  a  place  where  he  could  influence  the  direction  of  the  environmental 
movement  through  government  action  seems  to  have  evolved  fairly  smoothly. 
He  grew  up  in  Delaware  City  near  the  famous  marshes  where,  as  a  youngster, 
he  could  fish  and  hike  and  watch  birds  without  hindrance.   He  took  open 
space  for  granted.   Then,  while  still  in  high  school,  he  saw  the  entire 
marshland  where  he  had  roamed  so  freely  leveled  to  make  room  for  the 
largest  oil  refinery  ever  built  in  the  United  States.   He  began  to  question 
the  concept  of  unfettered  progress;  subconsciously  an  environmentalist 
in  the  contemporary  sense  of  that  word  was  born. 

He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1967,  having  spent  the  preceding 
decade  in  a  seminary,  studying  for  the  priesthood,  and  for  several  years 
taught  school  and  worked  in  local  politics.   But  it  was  the  activity 
of  Peter  Behr,  campaigning  for  the  development  of  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore,  which  eventually  caught  his  attention.   He  arranged  to  meet 
Mr.  Behr  and  soon  thereafter  was  directing  Behr's  1970  campaign  for  state 
senate.   Then  he  served,  for  two  years,  as  hij  chief  of  staff.   In  Behr's 
office  he  learned  much  about  environmental  issues  and  the  problems  of 
translating  concern  and  commitment  into  public  policy. 

In  1973  he  went  from  government  to  a  private  environmental  organiza 
tion,  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League, as  its  executive  director. 
In  his  two  and  one-half  years  with  PCL  he  sought  to  build  up  its  membership 
and  develop  within  the  organization  experts  who  could  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  facts  needed  by  the  legislature  in  dealing  with  the  many 
environmentally-oriented  bills  which  were  becoming  high  priority  items. 
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And  because  the  directors  of  the  PCL  at  that  time  were  concerned  with 
land-use  planning  as  an  objective  in  dealing  with  environmental  issues, 
Press  added  to  his  background  an  understanding  about  planning. 

This  led  to  the  formation  of  the  league's  Planning  and  Conservation 
Foundation  with  its  California  Land-Use  Task  Force  composed  of  business/ 
corporate  leaders  and  environmentalists.   In  the  course  of  a  year's  study 
and  debate  the  task  force  published  its  report,  The  California  Land: 
Planning  For  People,  which  advocated  a  strong  and  coordinated  process 
of  state,  regional,  and  local  land-use  planning.   It  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  State  Planning  Council  to  prepare  a  state  land-use  plan,  and  for 
areawide  planning  councils  to  deal  with  specified  regional  matters  and 
to  fill  the  planning  gap  between  state  and  local  governments.   Such  efforts 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  wasted  even  if  they  don't  find  their  way 
into  public  policy — as  this  did  not. 

In  September,  1975  Bill  Press  was  at  work  as  deputy  director  of 
the  state  Office  of  Planning  and  Research.   He  assumed  the  top  spot  in 
January  1976  and  remained  until  July  1979.   The  Office  of  Planning  and 
Research,  an  agency  within  the  governor's  office,  had  inherent,  but  up 
until  that  time  under-utilized  powers  to  influence  land-use  planning 
and  to  help  direct  government  policies  in  areas  others  than  the  environment. 
Governor  Jerry  Brown  appointed  Bill  Press  and  gave  him  freedom  to  develop 
OPR's  potential. 

While  at  OPR  Press  directed  a  multitude  of  activities  relating  to 
state  policy  through  review  of  all  state  agency  budgets  as  well  as  by 
establishing  land-use  and  environmental  guidelines,  but  it  was  for  the 
Urban  Strategy  report  that  he  and  his  office  earned  both  praise  and 
disapproval.   This  broad  set  of  goals  and  priorities  for  the  location 
of  future  urban  growth,  while  not  accepted  in  its  entirety,  has  nonetheless 
been  the  basis  for  some  evolving  urban  planning  policies. 

After  leaving  OPR  because  he  felt  personally  ready  for  a  change, 
Press  took  on  several  part-time  assignments  in  Southern  California.   One 
is  a  nightly  thirty-second  television  commentary  on  Channel  7  in  Los 
Angeles.   For  the  others,  he  is  a  consultant  assisting  both  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Diego  counties  in  the  planning  of  a  couple  of  their  future  com 
munities. 

Bill  Press's  home,  however,  is  high  in  the  hills  of  Inverness  at 
the  boundary  of  the  state  park.   It  was  designed  by  Press  as  an  active/ 
passive  solar  unit,  and  with  its  comfortable  furnishings  and  beautiful 
view  of  the  surrounding  woods,  it  would  seem  an  environmentalist's  idyll. 
But  since  he  is  at  home  only  about  three  and  one-half  days  out  of  seven, 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  would  have  much  time  for  the  interview  or  even 
that  he  would  have  enough  to  say  about  his  experiences  with  PCL  and  OPR 
to  take  up  the  three  hours  I  had  scheduled.   We  set  up  the  tape  recorder 
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on  the  coffee  table  in  the  livingroom;  once  started  he  had  no  difficulty 
responding  to  questions  and  providing  in-depth  analysis  of  his  experiences. 
To  Mr.  Press's  credit,  throughout  the  four  hours  (which  included  a  break 
for  lunch  which  we  enjoyed  out  of  doors)  he  never  made  me  feel  that  I 
was  intruding  on  his  very  precious  time.   Even  his  wife  and  two  young 
boys  had  obliged  by  going  off  on  an  all-day  outing. 

When  he  received  his  transcript  he  reviewed  it  carefully,  adding 
some  information  and  clarifying  a  few  sentences. 

This  oral  history  documents  not  only  what  Bill  Press  managed  to 
accomplish  in  the  decade  he  worked  as  a  committed  environmentalist  both 
inside  and  outside  of  state  government,  but  how  he  has  learned  to  work 
with  others  who  hold  differing  viewpoints.   There  are  decades  to  come. 
Many  will  watch  with  interest  to  see  how  his  combination  of  energy, 
creativity,  and  concern  with  the  environment  and  land-use  planning  will 
be  used  to  benefit  the  state. 


Malca  Chall 
Interviewer-Editor 


13  September  1982 
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State   and  Regional   Planning  Project   Interviewees 
Your  full  name          Bill    Press 


Date  of  birth  April    8, 


Father's   full  name  William  H.    Press    Jr. 


Father's  place  of  birth       Delaware  City,   Delaware 
Mother's  full  name  Isabelle  Prances  Bendler 


Mother's  place  of  birth        Chadds   Ford,    Pennsylvania 

Where  did  you  grow  up?          Delaaare  City,   Delaaare 

Education   (grammar  school,   high  school,    college,    and   the   location   of  each  school): 

Delaware   City  Public   School    (grades  1-7);    Salesianum  High 

School,   Wilmington,   Delaware   (grades  8-12);    Niagara  University, 
Niagara  Balls,   N.Y.'   (A.B.,    French);    University  of  Fribourg,    Fribourg, 
Switzerland   (S.T.B.,   Theology). 
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FROM  PCL  TO  OPR:     A  LAND-USE  ACTIVIST., 
OUTSIDE  STATE  GOVERNMENT,   MOVES  INSIDE 


BACKGROUND  INFLUENCES 
[Interview  1:  May  28,  1982]## 

Chall :   First  of  all,  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  steps  were  which  led 

to  your  interest  in  the  environment,  something  about  your  education, 
and  the  other  influences — the  people  perhaps  and  the  social  issues. 

Press:  There  are  really  two  things.   One  is  when  I  was  a  kid  growing 
up.   I  grew  up  in  Delaware  and  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
outdoors.   Obviously,  environment  and  conservation  were  words 
that  I  didn't  know,  and  the  environmental  movement  hadn't  really 
begun  then;  hadn't  begun,  I  mean  certainly  not  as  widespread 
as  it  is  today — that  was  long  before  Earth  Day. 

Chall:   How  long  ago?  What  is  the  date  of  your  birth? 

Press:   I  was  born  in  1940,  so  I  am  talking  about  the  forties  and  early 
fifties.   I  used  to  do  a  lot  of  fishing  and  a  lot  of  hiking. 
I  lived  in  a  small  town  on  the  Delaware  River  called  Delaware 
City.   It  still  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  greatest  marsh  land 
and  flyways  in  the  world.   It  is  a  great  birding  area.   I  was 
very  much  in  tune  with  the  bird  life,  again  not  as  a  birder  but 
just  as  a  kid  who  liked  to  fish  and  liked  to  hike.   There  is 
a  great  area  in  the  north  of  this  little  town  of  fifteen  hundred 
people — or  twelve  hundred  people  actually — where  I  used  to  hike 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  194. 
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Press:   by  myself  and  also  with  an  older  gentleman  who  lived  next  door 

to  us  who  taught  me  how  to  fish.  My  uncle  used  to  trap  muskrats 
in  that  area,  and  we  used  to  swim  on  those  beaches.  It  was  just 
a  great  experience. 

When  I  was  in  high  school,  I  saw  that  entire  area  drained, 
filled,  and  converted  to  the  largest  oil  refinery  ever  built 
in  the  United  States.   It  was  not  just  the  marsh  land,  it  was 
the  area  around  it  where  there  was  a  religious  campus  at  the 
time  and  some  marvelous  old  estates  and  big  homes,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  just  leveled.   The  earth  was  moved — with  huge  machines. 
It  was  not  something  consciously  that  I  decided  right  then  and 
there  that  I  was  going  to  become  an  active  environmentalist. 
But  it  really  did  profoundly  influence  me,  watching  that  happen 
and  regretting  that  and  realizing  that  it  was  never  going  to 
be  the  same.   It  didn't  look  like  progress  to  me.   It  looked 
like  destruction  and  I  wondered  why  and  whether  that  had  to  happen 
that  way. 

Chall :  Were  people  around  you  as  concerned? 

Press:  No,  it  was  sold  to  the  townsmen  as —  My  father  was  a  member 
of  the  city  council.   It  was  sold  as  progress;  it  was  sold  as 
"this  was  finally  going  to  put  this  town  on  the  map,  this  was 
going  to  bring  jobs,  and  this  was  going  to  bring  housing,  and 
this  was  going  to  bring  wealth."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  town 
today  is  the  same  as  it  was  back  then.   The  streets  still  aren't 
paved,  and  nobody  has  jobs,  and  nobody  has  houses,  and  the  refinery 
is  there,  and  the  people  who  got  the  jobs  came  from  somewhere 
else  and  the  money  is  going  somewhere  else.   So  it's  a  classic 
case. 

That  is  sort  of  the  indirect  influence.   The  actual,  real 
direct  influence  came  in  the  person  of  Peter  Behr.   I  was  working — 
I'm  jumping  now — but  I  came  to  California,  to  San  Francisco, 
in  1967.   I  taught  school  for  a  year  in  1968  and  I  started  to 
get  involved  in  politics.   By  1969,  I  had  been  at  the  end  of 
my  first  political  job,  ^nich  was  working  for  Roger  Boas.   To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  had  it  with  politics;  I  thought  I  had 
had  it  with  politics!   [laughter]   I  didn't  know  at  the  time. 
I  saw  a  copy  of  the  Pacific  Sun,  a  special  copy  of  the  Pacific 
Sun  that  dealt  with  the  Point  Reyes  Seashore  campaign.   I  read 
it  and  I  read  about  this  wonderful  man  named  Peter  Behr  who  was 
leading  up  this  campaign,  and  I  thought,  boy,  let  me  get  out 
of  this  grimy  politics  and  get  into  something  like  that. 
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Press:   So  I  called  Peter  on  the  phone.   Peter  and  I  had  lunch  and  he 
stunned  me  by  saying  that  he  was  thinking  of  running  for  the 
State  Senate  and  he  wanted  me  to  run  his  campaign.   I  wanted 
to  get  out  of  politics  and  he  wanted  me  just  to  get  more  involved. 
It  was  a  very  happy  relationship  which  continues  today. 

Working  with  Peter,  whose  principal  interest  was  the  environ 
ment,  I  became  very  interested  in  the  environment  and  really 
worked.   I  ran  his  campaign  for  a  year,  I  worked  for  him  for 
two  years  in  Sacramento.   That's  really  where  I  learned  the 
environmental  issues  and  really  forged  my  commitment.   So  he's 
the  one. 

Chall:  You  worked  for  him  from — what  were  those  years? 

Press:   Nineteen-seventy  was  the  election  year,  so  I  ran  his  campaign, 
both  the  primary  and  the  general.   Then  I  went  to  Sacramento 
with  him  in  January  of  '71  and  was  his  chief -of -staff  for  1971 
and  1972.   Then  I  went  to  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League. 

Chall:  Okay,  that's  the  date  I  wanted. 
Press:   January  of  '73. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  PLANNING  AND  CONSERVATION  LEAGUE, 
1973-1975 


Chall:   So  you  went  right  from  Peter  Behr's  office  to  the  Planning  and 
Conservation  League? 

Press:   Correct. 

Chall:  What  were  the  circumstances  that  brought  about  your  appointment? 
That  was  as  director,  was  it  not? 

Press:   That  was  as  executive  director  of  the  Planning  and  Conservation 
League.   The  main  piece  of  legislation  that  Peter  and  I — if  I 
can  use  that  phrase — carried  those  two  years,  Peter  carried  and 
I  helped  him  with  it,  was  the  Wild  Rivers  bill.   He  introduced 
it  in  1971  and  it  failed  on  the  floor  of  the  senate.   We  came 
back  the  next  year  and  got  it  passed  and  then  convinced  Governor 
Reagan  to  sign  it .   We  worked  with  all  of  the  environmental 
organizations  during  that  time,  but  the  principal  organization 
and  the  organization  that  was  the  most  helpful  was  the  Planning 
and  Conservation  League.   In  the  league  were  people  like  Rich 
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Press:   [Richard]  Wilson,  Jud  [Judson]  Clark,  who  was  on  the  board  of 

directors;  Al  [Alfred  S.]  Wilkins,  f rom  Weaverville ;  Lew  [Lewis] 
Butler  from  San  Francisco;  Bill  [William]  Evers,  San  Francisco; 
Mel  [Melvin]  Lane — these  were  all  the  sort  of,  many  of  them, 
fathers  of  the  conservation  movement  in  this  state,  who  were  also 
the  fathers  of  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League.   So  I  enjoyed 
working  with  them  and  I  think  they  with  me,  and  they  were  looking 
for  a  new  director. 

Chall :  Who  had  been  director? 

Press:   John  Zierold  was  the  first  director  of  the  Planning  and  Conservation 
League.   Then  he  moved  on.   He  was  working  with  the  Planning  and 
Conservation  League  and  then  he  moved  over  to  the  Sierra  Club. 
So  there  was  a  period  there  where  the  league  was  operating  without 
a  staff.   I  am  pretty  sure  that  Rich  Wilson  was  the  president 
at  that  time.   So  they  were  looking  for — they  wanted  to  really 
establish  a  more  permanent  presence  in  Sacramento  with  a  full- 
time  staff.   [pause]   It  was  just  a  perfect  marriage. 

Chall:  You  were  there  for  three  years? 

Press:   Just  about.   I  left  there  in  September  of  '75  and  went  to  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Research. 


Goals  for  the  Organization 

Chall:  Did  you  have  any  particular  goals  for  the  Planning  and  Conservation 
League  that  were  different  from  those  of  your  predecessor  or  were 
you  just  planning  to  build  it  up,  insure  that  it  kept  moving  as 
it  had  been  when  you  went  in? 

Press:   It  really  wasn't,  at  that  period,  moving  that  well  other  than 

for  the  Wild  Rivers  bill.   It  almost  didn't  exist  in  some  other 
areas.   So  there  were  several  goals.   One,  as  I  recall,  one  was 
to  build  up  the  membership  of  the  organization  and  establish  a 
stronger  constituency  for  the  environment  through  the  membership. 
The  second  was  to  establish  a  stronger  presence  in  Sacramento 
by  broadening  our  range  of  interests  to  cover  all  areas  of  the 
environmental  movemeiic.   We  were  getting  directors  then  who  were 
experts — who  had  an  expertise  in  air  pollution  and  some  others 
that  had  an  expertise  in  water  quality.  We  wanted  to  become  the 
people  the  legislature  would  look  to  for  expertise  in  this  whole 
range  of  issues  that  they  were  really  just  starting  to  deal  with 
and  to  establish  a  reputation  as  people  you  could  depend  on  in 
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Press:   Sacramento  for  good  information.   The  problem,  I  guess,  still  is 
that  in  talking  about  environmental  issues,  there  is  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  and  there  are  not  a  lot  of  facts.   A  lot  of  people  come 
up  and  just  get  very  emotional  about  a  piece  of  park  land  or  some 
thing  like  that,  but  they  can't  really  go  into  it  in  terms  of 
specifics  and  in  terms  of  dollars  and  economics.   They  can't  sell 
it  based  on  the  facts  and  we  knew  that  was  what  the  legislature 
was  really  looking  for. 

So,  just  to  build  up  a  stronger  organization.   At  that  time, 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  water  issues  having  come  out  of 
the  wild  rivers  battle.   As  it  developed,  because  one  of  the 
principal  interests  of  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League  directors 
was  planning,  it  was  really  that  organization  that  got  me  more 
into  planning  issues  and  through  them  into  land -use  issues,  which 
became  the  real  thrust  of  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League. 
But  I  didn't  go  into  PCL  with  that  as  my  particular  objective. 
I  would  say  it  was  the  starting  point.  A  lot  of  the  stronger  members 
of  the  board  got  me  into  that  area  as  well. 

Chall:   If  this  was  a  league,  does  that  mean  it  was  made  up  of  groups  rather 
than  individuals  or  was  it  both? 


Press:  Both.   It  started  as  an  umbrella  organization  of  individuals.   It 
started  at  the  time  when  the  Sierra  Club  was  still  tax  exempt  and 
it  was  the  first  environmental  lobby  in  the  country,  the  first 
politicization  of  the  environmental  movement. 

Chall:  You  were  not  a  tax-exempt  organization?  You  were  lobbying. 

Press:   It  was  started  directly  as  a  non  tax  exempt.   I  should  have  mentioned 
Helen  Reynolds.   She  was  one  of  the  ones,  Helen  Reynolds  and  a 
little  group  in  John  Zierold's  apartment  in  Sacramento,  who  launched 
PCL.   It  started  as  a  league  representing  the  California  Roadside 
Council,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Marin  Conservation  League,  the  people 
from  the  Foothills  group  down  on  the  Peninsula,  I  think  People 
for  Open  Space.   It  was  an  umbrella  organization,   It  was  the  only 
political  presence  in  Sacramento.   Then  gradually  individual  member 
ships  were  also  solicited,  offered,  and  so  then  when  I  was  there 
it  was  both.   We  were  representing  both  organizations  and 
individuals. 

Chall:   In  this  arrangement,  the  political  problems  that  you  might  be  working 
on — legislation — how  do  you  obtain  consensus  among  various  groups 
that  have  their  representation,  I  assume,  on  your  board?  How  do 
you  obtain  consensus  and  how  do  you  maintain  it? 
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Press:  We  had  a  very  good  system.   First  of  all,  we  were  very  selective 
in  the  bills.   Really  the  total  focus  of  this  organization  was 
in  the  legislature.  We  existed  not  to  elect  good  candidates.   That 
was  the  League  of  Conservation  Voters  later  on,  but  our  primary 
goal  was  to  get  good  legislation  passed  or  to  defeat  bad  legislation, 
and  I  guess  also  to  really  inform  and  educate  the  members  of  the 
legislature  about  environmental  issues.  There  are  roughly  five 
thousand  bills  in  Sacramento  every  year  and  maybe  five  hundred 
deal  with  the  environment,  and  it  was  our  board  of  directors  that 
would  make  the  decisions  based  on  staff  recommendation.   We  would 
select  five  bills  out  of  five  thousand  that  we  would  make  as  our 
number-one  priority — where  we  would  really  put  all  of  the  resources 
of  our  organization  behind  it.  We  would  get  people  to  write  letters, 
we  would  testify  at  every  hearing,  and  we  would  really,  really 
put  the  effort  on. 

Maybe  there  might  have  been  another  ten  than  we  might  endorse 
or  oppose  one  way  or  another.   So  it  was  a  consensus  decision  of 
the  board  of  directors  based  on  the  staff  recommendation.   At  the 
beginning  of  the  legislative  year,  I  would  lay  out  what  it  looked 
like  the  issues  were  going  to  be,  what  the  bills  were  going  to 
be,  and  sometimes  we  would  actually  initiate  bills  ourselves  if 
they  were  not  contained  in  other  bills.   But  the  board  would  make 
those  choices.  That's  the  way  it  worked. 

The  other  thing  is  that  the  organization  worked  very  well, 
I  think,  because  having  made  that  decision,  the  board  would  also 
delegate  then  total  authority  over  the  legislative  program  to  the 
executive  director  and  the  president.   Together  then  we  would  be 
able  to  make  such  changes  in  course  that  might  be  necessary  through 
the  legislative  process.   Other  organizations  didn't  have  that 
flexibility,  particularly  like  the  League  of  Women  Voters  did  not 
at  that  time,  still  doesn't,  and  suffers  from  it. 

Chall:   Did  you  ever  get  caught  up  short  by  your  board  or  members  as  the 
result  of  a  change  of  direction?  That  could  happen,  I  would 
assume . 

Press:   It  could  happen.   I  don't  recall  that  it  ever  happened.   We  also 

would  get  as  many  directors  as  we  could  involved  in  the  legislative 
program  simply  because  I  couldn't  be  at  every  hearing,  and  it  was 
important  for  them  to  be  part  of  that  process,  too.   I  don't  recall 
any  time  when  the  president,  who  was  Dave  Hirsch  at  the  time  I 
was  executive  director — when  he  and  I  ever  made  a  decision  that 
the  board  disagreed  with. 

Chall:   H-i-r-s-c-h. 

Press:   H-i-r-s-c-h,  right;  from  Los  Angeles. 
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Chall:  If  you  had  a  staff,  that  meant  that  you  had  to  have  some  funds 
coming  in,  funds  from  memberships  and  organizations.  Were  you 
funded  by  foundations  at  all? 

Press:  We  had  no  foundation  funding  at  the  beginning.   We  were  totally 
funded  from  individual  memberships  and  from  the  organizational 
support,  and  then  from  some  people  who  gave  us  more  than  a  member 
ship,  who  were  major  benefactors.   While  theoretically  the  board 
of  directors  is  responsible  for  raising  money,  I  ended  up  having 
to  raise  the  money  as  well  as  spend  it.   I  did  that.   Rich  Wilson 
was  helpful  in  some  of  that  and  Dave  Hirsch  was  helpful  in  some 
of  that,  but  I  was  the  principal  salesman,  if  you  will,  of  the 
organization. 

In  the  second  year,  we  also  formed  a  Planning  and  Conservation 
Foundation,  which  enabled  us  to  take  tax-exempt  gifts  and  also 
we  could  use  that  then  to  pay  for  some  of  our  purely  educational — 
for  research — activities.  We  got  a  grant,  as  I  recall,  for  thirty 
thousand  dollars  that  second  year  from  the  Michael  Connell  Foundation 
in  Los  Angeles  for  our  California  land-use  program.   [telephone 
rings]  Excuse  me.   [tape  interruption]   It's  interesting,  we  received 
that  grant,  which  was  a  matching  grant,  to  match  money  that  we 
received  from  some  major  corporations  and  that  funded  our  land- 
use  project,  which  we  can  talk  about  whenever  you  are  ready. 

Chall:  All  right.   I  wanted  to  talk  about  some  of  the  important  directions 
that  the  PCL  took  during  your  tenure.   [tape  interruption:  telephone 
rings]   I  am  going  to  try  not  to  look  out  the  window  because  actually 
I  would  rather  be  birding! 

Press:  Yes,  it's  great. 


The  California  Coastal  Commission 


Chall:   As  I  said,  there  vere  a  couple  of  things  I  wanted  to  talk  about 

that  as  far  as  I  knew  were  some  of  the  important  directions  taken 
by  the  PCL.   One,  was  the  effort  to  achieve  the  coastal  alliance 
goals,  the  coastline  planning,  after  the  initiative.   The  other 
one  was  the  California  Land  Use  Task  Force.   If  there  is  anything 
else,  we  could  cover  that  when  we  are  through  with  these  two.   These 
are  the  only  ones  that  I  happened  to  have  come  across.   We'll 
start  with  the  coastline  planning  because  that  occurred  between 
1970  and  1972  just  before  you  came  in. 
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Press:   I  was  working  for  Peter  Behr  then  actually,  but  I  was  very  much 
involved  in  that.   I  knew  Janet  Adams  and  then  I  took  a  leave  of 
absence  from  Peter  Behr's  office  and  was  the  state  press  director 
for  the  Proposition  20  campaign.   I  worked  full  time  in  the 
campaign  and  traveled  in  that  campaign  around  the  state,  working 
with  Paul  Priolo,  and  Janet  Adams,  and  Alan  Sieroty  particularly. 
We  got  that  proposition  passed. 

One  of  the  historic  parts  of  that  campaign,  it  was  the  first 
campaign  in  the  country  that  successfully  pushed  the  doctrine, 
the  fairness  doctrine,  with  the  FCC  [Federal  Communication  Commis 
sion],  which  has  now  become  the  law  of  the  land.   Now  stations 
have  to  provide  time — free  time — to  balance  the  paid  advertising 
on  the  other  side  of  a  ballot  proposition.   So  we  pushed  that  with 
the  staff  of  the  FCC  and  got  a  staff  ruling  that  they  were  going 
to  require  it,  and  armed  with  that,  we  went  to  television  stations 
around  the  state  and  we  got  free  time  to  combat  the  deceptive 
advertising  on  the  other  side  of  Prop.  20.   I  really  think  that's 
how  we  won. 

So  then  when  I  moved  to  PCL,  that  was  when  the  coastal  commis 
sion  was  just  being  established  and  Rich  Wilson,  who  was  our 
president,  had  been  our  president,  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  commission,  and  Mel  Lane,  who  was  on  our  board  of  directors, 
was  the  first  chairman  of  the  commission,   bo  I  was  very  involved 
with  the  legislation.   In  fact,  I  just  remembered,  the  speaker 
of  the  assembly  at  the  time,  Bob  Moretti,  called  on  my  services 
to  advise  him  on  his  coastal  appointments — his  appointments  to 
the  commission.   1  don't  remember  all  of  them.   Judy  Rosener  was 
one  of  them  for  sure.    I  remember,  with  one  exception,  he  took 
every  one  of  my  recommendations.   I  forget  who  the  others  were. 
But  he  was  very  good.   So  that  was  an  early  indication  of  how  PCL 
was  able  to  be  influential  in  many  ways.   That  was  a  way  that  I 
hadn't  expected,  but  it  was  a  very  important  way. 

So  I  was  involved  in  helping  to  form  that  commission  and  also 
in  helping  the  commission  get  started.   One  of  the  things  that 
Mel  Lane  called  on  me  to  do  at  that  time  was  to  arrange  a  meeting 
with  Mel  and  Ike  [Norman]  Livermore,  the  resources  secretary.   As 
you  know,  Governor  Reagan  had  not  supported  the  commission  and 
the  administration  was  not  supportive  and  here  was  this  new  agency, 
which  was  part  of  the  Resources  Agency  technically — or  it  wasn't 
technically — but  it  had  to  report  to  the  Resources  Agency  for 
budgetary  purposes.   It  was  important  that  that  breach  kind  of 
be  healed.   So  I  arranged  a  meeting  with  Ike,  whom  I  had  gotten 
to  know  well,  and  with  Mel  Lane,  and  we  sat  down  and  talked  about 
how  the  administration,  even  though  they  hadn't  supported  the 
commission,  would  accept  the  commission  and  support  it  in  its  work 
and  help  it  get  going  and  give  it  the  funds  that  it  needed. 
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Chall:  Was  Mr.  Livermore  amenable? 

Press:  Yes,  he  was  at  that  point.   He  was  always  privately  very  supportive 
anyhow;  a  very  good  person.   I  remember  the  other  great  early 
crisis  that  we  had  with  the  coastal  comission  is  that  Prop.  20 
had  not  provided  really  enough  money.  We  were  rather  naive.   I 
forget  the  figure  but  let's  say  maybe  we  put  a  million  dollars 
in  it  or  something.*  But  people  wanted  to  protect  the  coast,  and 
they  would  have  voted  for  it  if  it  had  cost  twenty-five  million, 
and  we  just  didn't  put  enough  money  in  there,  enough  money  to  support 
the  machinery  that  was  required.   So  again  working  with  Mel  and 
members  of  the  commission  and  I,  as  PCL  director,  helped  them  put 
together  a  proposal  to  get  some  federal  money  from  the  new  Office 
of  Coastal  Zone  Management,  which  supplemented  the  state  budget 
at  that  time  and  made  it  possible  really  to  do  the  job  that  the 
people  had  voted  for. 

So  I  was  very  involved  in  those  early  days  of  the  commission 
making  coastal  planning  a  reality.   I  got  involved  later,  by  the 
way,  in  the  governor's  office — I'll  have  to  get  that.   [tape 
interruption:  telephone  rings]   I  was  saying  I  became  involved 
later  on  because  then  when  the  first  three-year  cycle  of  the  coastal 
commission  ended,  I  was  in  the  governor's  office,  so  I  was  there 
with  the  governor  when  we  had  to  get  the  final  legislation  creating 
a  permanent  commission  and  that  was  very  exciting,  too. 

Chall:   If  we  do  a  separate  project  on  the  history  of  the  coastal  commission 
I  will  want  to  come  back  to  talk  to  you  about  that.   I  don't  think 
we'll  have  the  time  to  cover  it  today. 

Press:   All  right. 

Chall:   I  read  a  reference  to  one  of  the  problems  that  came  up  during  the 
time  when  the  1971  bill  was  being  considered,  an  Alquist  bill, 
Senate  Bill  1555.   It  indicated  that  PCL  was  involved  in  amendments 
to  that  bill,  which  were  unacceptable  to  the  Coastal  Alliance 
directors  and  they  accused  the  PCL  of  "a  sellout."**  Do  you  recall 
anything  about  that?  You  were  not — 

Press:   I  was  not  at  PCL.   I  don't. 


*The  initiative  provided  for  a  $5  million  appropriation. 

**Stanley  Scott,  Governing  California's  Coast  (Berkeley:  Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies,  1975)  pp.  340-341. 
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Chall:  The  bill  failed,  but  it  might  have  failed  anyway.  But  that  was 
a  rift  and  I  was  interested  in  that  in  terms  of  how  a  coalition 
holds  itself  together. 

Press:  Yes,  I  have  some  vague  recollection  of  that.   Janet  is  a  very  strong 
person. 

Chall:   Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  her,  how  she  came  to  direct 

this  alliance,  and  what  kind  of  a  leader  she  was  in  terms  of  getting 
the  initiative  through? 

Press:   She's  a  very  dynamic  person  and  was  a  very,  very  effective  leader 
and  also  very  strong  willed  and  sometimes  in  that  sense  difficult 
to  work  with.   I  never  found  her  that  way,  but  I  know  some  people 
did.   Janet's  history  has  been  written  up  in  several  places.   There 
is  one — I  think  it  was  Fortune  magazine,  that  did  a  whole  great 
article  on  the  whole  Save  the  Bay  movement  that  I  used,  I  remember, 
when  I  researched  a  major  speech  for  Peter  once.   I  forget  the 
reference,  but  I  thought  it  was  Fortune.   It  was  one  of  those  thick 
magazines  in  the  early  seventies  and  it  talked  about  this  nascent 
and  very  impressive,  growing  environmental  movement,  and  cited 
the  Save  the  Bay  as  the  classic  case  and  indeed  that  campaign  was. 
There  were  several  people — Kay  Kerr,  and  Sylvia  Mclaughlin  for 
sure,  and  Janet  Adams.   Janet  was  just  this  real  powerhouse.   I 
mean  she  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  and  tremendous  organiza 
tional  abilities.   She  lived  in  Woodside  and  converted  her  house 
in  Woodside  to  a  campaign  headquarters  really  and  had  her  friends 
come  in  who  would  work  full  time.   All  of  them  were  working  around 
the  clock  for  nothing  and  had  thousands  of  volunteers  working  with 
them.   [tape  interruption:  telephone  rings] 

Chall:  All  right,  we're  on  again. 

Press:  We  were  talking  about  Janet.   So  she  just  had  an  incredible  ability 
to  get  things  done  and  she  had  the  volunteers.   So  I  know  in  the 
Save  the  Bay  days — and  I  heard  this  story  from  so  many  people — 
she  got  on  the  phone  to  this  senator — refresh  my  memory — from  San 
Mateo,  the  terrible  guy,  [Richard]  Dolwig. 

Chall:  Yes,  I  understand  she  turned  him  around. 

Press:   He  said  something  like,  "I  haven't  heard  from  any  of  my  constituents." 
Janet  said,  "You  will,"  and  there  were  like  ten  bus  loads  of  people 
in  his  office  the  next  week  or  some  such  number  and  all  of  these 
letters.   So  then  after  that,  I'm  not  exactly  sure  what  historic 
moment,  Janet  became  concerned  I  think  focusing  maybe  on  Half  Moon 
Bay.   Some  of  the  proposals  were  developed  along  the  coast  and 
then  [she]  talked  to  some  other  people.   It  was  Janet,  and  Bill 
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Press:  Kortum  up  in  Sonoma  County,  and  Senator  John  Dunlap  who  got  together 
and  formed  this  organization  called  COAAST  [Calif ornians  Organized 
to  Acquire  Access  to  State  Tidelands]  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  the  movement.   Then  Janet  herself  formed  the  Coastal  Alliance 
which  was,  again,  an  umbrella  organization  of  all  of  these  groups. 

There  is,  like  in  any  movement,  rivalry  among  some  of  these 
organizations  and  I  know  at  that  time  there  was  some  rivalry  between — 
I  mean  I  just  have  this  vague  recollection  of  some  leftover  hard 
feelings  that  Janet  had  toward  PCL  based  on  some  of  those  legislative 
squabbles.   But  we  were  friends  and  had  worked  together  in  the 
campaign,  so  there  was  never  any  problem  once  I  got  there. 

There  were  also  some,  and  I  think  still  are,  some  residual 
feelings  that  the  Coastal  Alliance  and  not  COAAST,  the  founding 
organization  got  all  of  the  credit  for  Proposition  20  when  it  passed. 
You  get  those  little  rivalries.   But  the  specific  details  of  that 
breach  over  the  Alquist  bill,  I  don't  remember.   I  wasn't  involved. 

II 

Chall:   In  1975  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  completed  a  very 

thorough  study  of  the  coastal  commissions,  mainly  to  find  out  how 
the  state  and  regional  boards  were  functioning.  They  interviewed 
many  observers  as  well  as  members  of  the  boards. 

Among  your  comments  was  the  statement  that  the  state  commission 
was  excellent — the  best  we  could  hope  for.*  You  were,  however, 
critical  of  the  local  government  appointees  and  felt  their  number 
should  be  reduced;**  and  you  were  also  concerned  about  the  boards 
being  a  collection  of  amateurs,  with  not  enough  members  who  had 
qualifications  in  planning,  economics,  water  quality,  etcetera.*** 

I  was  interested  in  your  views  today  on  the  coastal  commission. 

Press:  Two  things.   One  is  I  still  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  coastal 
commission  and  the  Coastal  Act  and  I  think  it's  one  of  the  best 
things  that's  ever  happened  in  this  country  in  terms  of  seeing 
government  work  and  people  forcing  the  government  to  work  when 


*Stanley  Scott,  Governing  California's  Coast,  p.  24. 
**Ibid.,  p.  75. 
***Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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Press:   it  wasn't  working.   For  the  most  part,  I  still  have  a  very  high 

opinion  of  how  the  coastal  commission  has  performed  over  the  years 
with  the  changes  in  appointments.   The  one  real  regret  that  I  have 
about  the  coastal  experience  is  that  to  this  date,  and  now  we  are 
ten  years  after  its  adoption,  the  commission  has  still  not  succeeded 
in  adopting  the  local  coastal  programs  and  in  getting  that  level 
of  responsibility  restored  to  local  government,  which  was  a  primary 
goal  of  the  commission  ten  years  ago.   The  commission  got  so  involved 
in  the  permit  process  that  the  planning  side  of  the  commission 
just  fell  by  the  wayside  and  has  still  fallen  by  the  wayside.   Now 
we  no  longer  have  the  regional  commissions,  but  we  still  don't 
have  the  local  coastal  programs.   I  just  think  really  that  is 
regrettable. 

Chall:   What  do  you  think  has  caused  this  impasse? 

Press:   One  of  them  is  that  the  commission  got  so^  involved  in  the  beginning 
in  the  permit  side  in  the  sense  that  they  were  almost — This 
was  particularly  true  at  the  regional  level,  of  course.   The  state 
commission  was  getting  these  things  on  appeal.   But  their  staff 
and  their  commissioners  were  tied  up  in  examining  and  reviewing 
a  lot  of  projects  that  they  probably  didn't  have  to  review.   In 
a  normal  county,  it  would  have  been  handled  at  the  counter  by  the 
staff.   I  mean  everything  had  to  go  to  the  commission,  and  that 
also  resulted  in  lot  of  the  negative — unjustly  negative — criticism 
the  commission  got.   The  horror  stories  of  somebody  wanting  to 
paint  a  fence  and  having  to  get  a  coastal  permit  or  something, 
because  they  were  into  everything,  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
into  everything  meant  that  the  major  work  of  the  commission,  which 
was  the  planning  work,  wasn't  getting  done. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  appointments,  I  still  hold —  The  difficulty 
was  you  had  a  body  with  a  statewide  objective  and  a  body  with  a 
statewide  vision  and  some  people  who  were  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
not  all  of  whom  shared  it  equally,  but  certainly  knew  that  they 
were  there  not  representing  a  particular  local  jurisdiction.   Then 
mixed  with  them  were  some  people  who  had  a  very,  very  narrow  local 
view  and  in  fact  in  some  cases  were  opposed  co  major  policies  of 
the  act.   [sighs]   Maybe  that's  healthy,  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  slowed  things  down  and  it  was  not  constructive  at  all.   I  would 
not  have —  I  think  it  certainly  was  healthy  to  have  some  people 
who  were,  if  you  want,  even  opposed  to  what  Prop.  20  was  all  about 
as  part  of  the  dialogue.   But  to  have  them  so  narrow  that  they 
couldn't  even  get  into  the  process  in  any  constructive  fashion 
just  sort  of  crippled — not  crippled,  that's  too  strong  a  word — 
but  it  made  the  task  a  lot  more  difficult. 
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Press:   So  I  think  I  still  would  say  what  I  said  in  '75.   I  don't  mean 

to  be  too  contradictory.   I  really  do  believe  that  there  are  very 
few  land-use  decisions  that  can  be  made  or  should  be  made  in 
Sacramento,  that  there  are  many  more  that  should  be  made  at  the 
regional  level  and  the  great  majority  of  land-use  decisions  should 
be  made  still  at  the  local  level.   But  here  we  are  talking  about 
a  body  that  had  statewide  perspective,  statewide  goals,  and  when 
you  take  a  city  councilman  who  is  used  to  handling  street  corner 
crossings  or  something  and  you  put  him  up  there,  sometimes  they 
just  don't  perform. 

Chall :  What  is  holding  up  the  local  planning  now? 

Press:   As  I  understand  it,  it's  money,  it's  staff  attention,  it's  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  the  jurisdictions  to  even  do  the  work, 
and  then  the  locals  aren't  going  to  do  the  work  because  they  are 
not  getting  paid  to  do  the  work.   But  all  of  those  are  problems 
that  could  be  solved,  I  think,  if  there  had  been  a  real  determination 
over  the  years  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to  get  that  job  done. 

Chall:   Is  that  a  leadership  role  that  comes  from  some  place  higher  than 

the  commission  that  would  get  the  commission  to  move  in  the  direction 
that  the  goals  were  set  for?  Does  that  mean  the  governor  or  finances, 
budget,  more  funding  at  the  state  and  local  level? 

Press:  My  impression  is — and  I  haven't  talked  to  Mike  Fischer  or  the 

present  staff  about  this  in  any  detail,  so  I  am  speaking  with  some 
distance.   Certainly  the  governor  could  have  given  them  that 
direction  if  he  had  wanted  to.   For  the  most  part,  Governor  [Jerry] 
Brown  let  the  commission  act  on  its  own — for  the  most  part.   He 
had  intervened  a  few  times,  not  very  gracefully  and  not  very 
successfully.   He's  had  his  fingers  burned  a  couple  of  times,  and 
so  in  general  he  has  let  the  commission  set  its  own  direction  and 
policies.   So  I  think  that  it  is  a  combination  of  not  having  the 
necessary  funding,  but  also  the  commission  itself,  staff  and 
commission,  not  making  that  their  primary  goal  and  making  it  happen. 
It's  a  matter  of  where  they  put  their  time  and  where  they  put  their 
resources . 


Chall ; 
Press: 


Do  you  have  hope  that  eventually  the  local  planning  guidelines 
will  come  through  and  be  accepted  by  the  state? 

Oh,  absolutely.  No,  it's  still  moving,  it's  just  glacial  progress, 
and  where  they've  been  adopted  my  understanding  is  they  are  working, 
There  just  haven't  been  that  many  adopted.   I'm  not  even  sure  that 
Marin  County,  which  has  one  of  the  best  general  plans  in  the  state, 
has  its  local  coastal  program  adopted  yet.   I  don't  believe  we 
do.   San  Diego,  which  has  a  good  local  coastal  program,  doesn't 
have  its  local  coastal  program  adopted  yet. 
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Press:   So  that  should  have  happened.   It  should  have  happened  before  the 

regional  commissions  went  out  of  existence  and  it  didn ' t ,  and  that's 
going  to  make  it  even  more  difficult  to  get  them  done  because  now 
you  don't  have  that  regional  presence,  something  more  closer  to 
local  presence  to  kind  of  make  it  happen. 

Chall :   I  guess  Proposition  13  has  handicapped  many  local  agencies. 

Press:  And  state  agencies  across  the  board.   So  I  don't  mean  to  dwell 
on  that  too  much.   I  mean  that's  the  one  part  of  this  whole 
experience  with  Proposition  20  that  I  find  troubling.   Otherwise, 
I  think  it  has  accomplished  its  goal  and  it  has  very,  very  major 
and  widespread  public  acceptance  and  I  think  it's  a  real  case  study 
of  a  successful  citizens'  effort  and  government  effort  in  planning. 


The  Report  of  the  California  Land-Use  Task  Force 


Chall:  Now  the  California  Land  Use  Task  Force.   How  did  the  idea  for  that 
task  force  on  land  use  originate? 

Press:   I'll  take  credit  for  that.   [laughs]   I  guess  if  nobody  gives  you 
credit,  you  have  to  seize  it.   It  came  out  of  my  experience  in 
Sacramento  dealing  with  the  legislature  and  being  more  and  more 
involved  in  these  issues  of  planning  and  dealing  with  the  PCL  board. 
We  had  a  lot  of  cooperative  efforts  at  that  time  with  California 
Tomorrow,  with  Jack  Abbott,  and  with  Alf  Heller,  and  the  leadership 
of  that  organization,  Joe  Houghteling,  too.   Joe  was  a  very  strong 
member  of  our  board  and  involved  with  California  Tomorrow.   Joe 
was  on  BCDC  [Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission]  and  the 
coastal  commission.  We  were  always  talking  about  the  proper  approach. 
And  through  that  experience  also  I  became  involved  with  various 
private  interests  who  were  also,  for  different  reasons,  interested 
in  land  use,  like  some  of  the  utilities  and  the  oil  companies  and 
the  major  land  developers. 

At  some  point  in  that  process,  it  just  clicked  that  we  really 
probably  had  more  in  common  on  this  issue  than  we  thought  if  we 
could  just  sit  down  in  some  nonadversarial  environment  and  talk 
about  it.   I  remember  discussing  that  with  Rich  Wilson  and  with 
David  Hirsch.   Then  we  approached  the  Connell  Foundation  with  this 
concept  of  bringing  together  ten — which  turned  out  to  be,  as  I 
recall,  eleven — corporations  for  three  thousand  dollars  apiece, 
and  if  we  did  that,  John  Connell  would  give  us  a  matching  grant 
from  the  Michael  J.  Connell  Foundation. 
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Press:   Then  we  went  about  raising  the  money,  and  that  was  an  incredibly 
important  learning  experience  for  me.   I  thought  that  the  major 
corporations,  financial  institutions,  worked  like  clockwork,  that 
they  just — 

Chall :   [laughs]   They  had  the  money,  they  could  decide  how  to  use  it? 

Press:   That's  right,  if  they  wanted  to  make  a  decision,  they  could  make 
it.   I  mean  it  was  a  tortuous  process  for  all  of  them.   The  Bank 
of  America  hired  a  special  investigator  to  investigate  me  and  various 
members  of  the  PCL  board.   I  think  they  spent  thirty  thousand  dollars 
trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  spend  three.   And  with  all  the 
others,  it  was  just  really  frustrating.   You'd  have  to  get  one 
on  board  and  then  somebody  else  would  say,  "I'll  do  it  if  somebody 
else  does  it."  I  mean  they  were  like  little  kids  trying  to  make 
up  their  minds.   It  was  a  totally  non threat en ing  thing  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned. 

But  we  finally  got  them  and  I  was  grateful  that  they  joined 
it,  but  [laughs]  it  wasn't  easy!   And  it  wasn't  very  expensive; 
it  was  three  thousand  dollars  for  a  year! 

Chall:  Yes,  I  had  wondered  how  you  had  managed  to  get  them  to  come.   One, 
to  come  into  a  working  group  of  this  kind,  and  secondly,  to  bring 
money  with  them.   It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  two  difficult 
problems. 

Press:   Neither  was  easy,  but  we  felt  they  had  to  put  some  money  on  the 
line  or  otherwise  they  wouldn't  take  it  seriously. 

Chall:  Apparently,  from  what  I've  read  in  your  report,  the  one  that  I 
have  seen  in  a  Cry  California  issue,  they  did  come  and  they  did 
work.* 

Press:   Yes.   Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  the  final  report? 

Chall:  No,  I  haven't. 

Press:   I  may  have  a  copy  that  I  can  give  you. 

Chall:   I  have  seen  Mr.  Sedway's  report  and  then  your  article.   I  may  have 
missed  the  Planning  and  Conservation  Foundation's  report  in  the 
library  catalogue. 


*Bill  Press,  "Roadsigns  to  the  Future,"  Cry  California,  Volume  10, 
Number  3,  Summer  1975,  pp.  25-32. 
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Press:   Oh,  really,  because  it  was  published  as  the  California  Land, 
published  by  Kaufmann  Associates.* 

Chall:   I  have  the  Sedway  report.** 

Press:   [looking  at  the  copy]   That's  his  report.   If  I  give  you  one,  will 
you  give  it  to  the  library?  Would  they  put  it  in  the  library? 

Chall:   I  certainly  will.   I'll  put  it  in  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies  library. 

Press:   It  should  be  in  the  library.   I  forget  whether  there  was  a  question. 
You  were  leading  to  a  question  or  were  you  asking  a  question?   From 
what  you  have  read,  you  said. 

Chall:   From  what  I  have  read  it  seemed  that  these  men  really  did  work. 

Press:   Oh,  absolutely.   It  was  a  very,  very  hard-working  group  and  a  very 
good  group  of  people.  We  met,  as  I  recall,  about  once  a  month. 
We  would  meet  north  or  south.   Attendance  was  excellent.   The 
principals  didn't  always  attend.   Some  of  them  did,  but  some  of 
them  sent  their  representatives.   It's  interesting.   There  are 
still  people — many  of  them — that  I  am  in  touch  with.   We  ended 
up  with  a  several-days  conference  at  Asilomar,  which  was  attended 
by  everyone  and  we  put  it  together.   So  they  really  took  it  seriously 
and  worked  very  hard  at  it.   It  was  a  very,  very  gratifying 
experience. 

Interesting.   For  example,  Newhall  Land  and  Farming  was  one 
of  the  member  groups.   Jim  [James]  Dickason,  who  was  the  president 
of  Newhall,  came  to  several  meetings.   But  the  man  who  came  to 
every  meeting  was  his  assistant  at  that  time  whose  name  is  Peter 
Kremer.   Peter  Kremer  is  now  president  of  the  Irvine  Company.   So 
some  very  interesting  relationships  developed  at  that  time. 

Then  when  we  completed  the  report  we  met  with,  not  the  governor, 
but  with  representatives  of  the  governor,  Marc  Poche  and  Preble 
Stolz  and  Claire  Dedrick,  who  was  resources  secretary,  and  presented 
our  findings  to  them. 


*The  California  Land:  Planning  for  People  (Los  Altos:  William 
Kaufmann,  Inc.,  1975). 

**Sedway/Cooke,  Land  and  the  Environment:  Planning  in  California 
Today  (Los  Altos:  William  Kaufmann,  Inc.,  1975).   See  also, 
interview  with  Paul  Sedway,  in  this  volume.. 
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Chall: 
Press: 
Chall : 

Press: 


Chall ; 
Press: 


Chall ; 
Press: 


You  gave  me  a  name  before  Preble  Stolz. 

Marc  Poche,  who  was  the  legislative  representative  at  that  time. 

I  think  in  the  article  in  California  Tomorrow,  you  said  that  you 
had  taken  this  to  the  legislature,  and  I  wondered  whether  you 
actually  had  a  sponsor  and  a  bill.   What  became  of  the  plan? 

We  had  a  briefing  for  the  legislature.  What  was  interesting  is 
that  I  don't  recall  that  we  actually  ended  up  writing  a  bill,  but 
there  were  two  things  that  came  out  of  it.   One  was  we  did  establish 
a  network  of  relationships  that  was  very  important  for  any  future 
land-use  decisions  or  discussions  or  debates,  kind  of  a  web  of 
mutual  support  which  didn't  exist  before. 

That  is  with  business? 

Right.   To  tell  the  truth,  also,  one,  the  side  of  just  getting  the 
environmental  organizations  together,  but  then  also  getting  the 
environmental  organizations  and  the  business  interests  to  know 
each  other  and  be  able  to  talk  to  each  other  and  support  each  other 
in  certain  areas. 

The  other  thing  is,  and  the  ultimate  irony  of  that  experience, 
is  that  one  of  our  principal  recommendations  was  to  abolish  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Research  because  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Research  was  not  fulfilling  its  statutory  responsibilities. 
We  indicated  that  if  it  were,  that  much  of  what  we  wanted  to 
accomplish  could  be  accomplished  if  that  office  were  just  given 
the  staff  and  the  direction  to  do  so. 

But  with  the  five-person  council  at  the  helm? 

We  weren't  even  saying  that.   What  we  were  proposing  was  almost 
an  alternative.  What  we  said  was  that  "here  is  what  we  think  this 
council  should  accomplish,"  but  we  acknowledged  in  the  report  that 
much  of  that  could  be  accomplished  through  existing  statutes  if 
the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  was  doing  its  job.   Since  it 
wasn't,  and  since  it  had  never ,  and  since  the  governor — the  former 
governor — certainly  had  never  given  it  any  staff  or  direction  or 
freedom,  we  recommended  getting  rid  of  the  office.   So  little  did 
we  know  at  the  time  what  would  result  [laughs],  that  I  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  try  to  do  something  at  OPR. 

So  I  don't  think  the  recommendations  of  the  report  were  ever 
embodied  in  a  piece  of  legislation. 


Chall 


I  doubt  it  because  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  it. 
reports  have  talked  about  the  plan,  but  nothing  further. 


Various 
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Press:   Right,  but  it  was  remarkable  that  we  were  able  to  achieve  absolute 
unanimous  support  among  the  members  of  the  task  force  for  our 
findings,  and  that  was  very  strong  land-use  legislation  that  we 
proposed.   As  I  recall,  in  the  back  of  the  report  there  were  a 
couple  of  dissenting  letters  about  maybe  certain  aspects  of  it, 
but  every  single  member  signed  the  report,  which  indicated  that 
they  would  support  that  legislation.   That  did  get  a  lot  of  attention 
in  the  legislature  and  the  press  at  the  time. 

Chall:   It's  interesting  that  this  could  happen  because  it  was  far  reaching. 
It  is  quite  close  to  the  California  Tomorrow  Plan.   You  did  nod 
in  the  direction  of  local  government  a  little  more  than  the  Cali 
fornia  Tomorrow  Plan  did.   Otherwise,  it's  somewhat  the  same.   I 
was  interested  in  how  you  came  to  go  from  Sedway's  analysis  and 
historical  report  to  what  you  finally  came  out  with.   That  is, 
the  state  council,  the  areawide  councils,  and  the  necessary  legis 
lation  to  achieve  it,  as  well  as  proper  funding. 

Press:  We  didn't  start  with  Sedway's  analysis.   That  was  sort  of  a  parallel 
process  and  every  so  often,  Paul  would  come  in  and  brief  us.   It 
was  a  real  learning  experience.   What  we  did  at  these  meetings 
is  we  had  Paul  tracking  sort  of  existing  legislation  and  what  had 
been  going  on  in  terms  of  various  planning  efforts  and  what  all 
of  the  various  planning  laws  were,  and  that's  what  shows  in  that 
report.   He  would  brief  us  every  couple  of  months  or  so  on  that. 

Also  at  these  meetings,  we  brought  in  very  good  speakers  and 
resource  people  from  around  the  country  who  are  listed  in  the  report 
I'll  give  you,  like  Bill  [William]  Reilly  from  the  Conservation 
Foundation.   I  remember  we  had  the  man  who  wrote  the  Hawaii  land- 
use  legislation  [Thomas  P.  Gill].  We  had  Gil  [Gilbert]  Finnell 
who  had  done  the  Florida  land-use  legislation.   We  had — I  forget 
his  name,  the  man  from  Chicago.   This  lawyer  who — those  names  were 
all  so  familiar  to  me  at  one  time. 

Chall:   That's  all  right.   We'll  find  it.   [Fred  Bosselman] 

Press:   They  were  very  impressive.   They  were  clearly  the  best  in  the  world 
at  the  time,  and  that  helped  a  lot.   The  other  thing  that  we  did 
is  we  just  listened  to  each  other.   I  mean  we  were  able  to  hear 
what  problems  PG&E  had,  for  example,  in  siting  a  new  power  plant, 
and  learned  about  that — or  Southern  California  Gas  or  the  Irvine 
Company.   It  took  a  little  bit  of  time  to  build  up  the  mutual  trust, 
but  when  they  knew  that  we  were  really  honestly  interested  in 
learning  about  their  problems,  then  they  became  free  in  talking 
about  them  and  we  accepted  those  problems  and  then  tried  to  work 
them  out.   Then  they  would  listen  to  Cecile  Rosenthal  from  the 
Sierra  Club  talk  about  chaparral,  the  problems  with  chaparral, 
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Press:   and  why  build  houses  in  a  fire-prone  area?   It  just  doesn't  make 
sense.  After  a  few  months,  we  started  to  see  that  these  were  our 
collective  problems  and  that  there  were  some  solutions  to  those 
problems,  certain  solutions  which  would — which  both  sides  needed. 

The  regional  councils,  the  areawide  councils,  were  the  hardest 
nuts  to  crack.   There  was  the  most  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
business  community  to  the  areawide  councils.   There  was  just  some 
thing  innate  that  they  didn't  trust.   You  notice  that  we  didn't 
use  the  word  regional. 

Chall :   I  noticed  that  you  didn't  use  the  word  regional  and  I  noticed  that 
you  left  it  up  to  the  state  legislature  to  determine  how  areawide 
councils  would  be  organized  and  that  would  be  three  years  in  the 
future — after  the  state  council  and  the  plan  were  in  place. 

Press:  That  was  another  compromise.   But  the  big  compromise — once  we  got 
over  the  word  regional,  we  really  started  to  sail  on  that.   But 
that  took  a  long,  long  time. 

Chall:  There  is  a  deep  prejudice  somehow  against  loss  of  local  control. 
I  suppose,  that  is  what  they  think  regional  means. 

Press:   I  think  Alf  Heller  was  one  of  our  speakers,  too.   We  did  differ 

from  the  California  Tomorrow  Plan  in  the  sense  that  there  was  more 
of  a  nod,  I  think, .or  more  of  an  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  most 
land-use  decisions  being  made  at  the  local  level.   That  was  a  fact, 
I  think,  which  we  all  just  acknowledged.   Then  also,  we  got  away 
from  this  concept  of  taking  the  entire  state  and  zoning  it,  mapping 
it,  and  doing  that  from  Sacramento.   There  was  going  to  be  the 
big  agricultural  belt  over  here,  and  then  the  urban  belt  over  here, 
and  then  the  resource  belt  over  here.   The  real  world  just  doesn't 
work  that  way.   I  mean  there  are  all  of  those  pieces,  but  they 
really  are  all  mixed  up  and  spread  around.   That  was  a  major 
difference. 


Chall : 


I  think  we  showed  to  the  business  community  that  we  were  willing 
to  understand — listen  to  them,  understand  their  problems  and  try 
to  work  with  them,  and  they  showed  to  us  that  they  were  willing 
to  listen  to  us,  and  that's  how  we  put  it  together.   It  was  consensus 
politics. 

The  process,  as  I  think  Sedway  pointed  out  in  what  he  wruce,  was 
as  important  as  the  information. 


Press:   It  really  was. 
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Chall:   That  process  was  established,  I  think,  by  the  California  Tomorrow 
people  in  coming  to  some  of  their  conclusions?  You  said  you 
followed  that  procedure. 

Press:  Yes,  we  did.   Of  course,  that  was  a  very  important  building  model. 


Appraising  Land-Use  Planning,  1982 


Chall:   Sedway,  in  his  report,  talked  about  the  deep  frustrations  about 

the  way  things  are  done  in  planning  and  in  the  allocation  of  land. 
Again,  later,  he  said  that  the  "consensus  seems  to  be  developing 
that  regional  (areawide) ,  and  state  land-use  planning  are  both 
inevitable  and  desirable.   The  question  is  not  whether  land-use 
planning  should  transcend  local  government,  but  when  and  how 
existing  statutory  and  institutional  configurations  at  the  state/ 
substate,  regional,  and  local  levels  are  to  be  rationalized  and 
integrated.   The  time  is  ripe  for  change."*  In  various  reports 
I  have  been  reading  this  since  about  the  1950s.   The  time  has 
always  been  ripe,  in  fact  may  be  overripe  for  change.   The  change, 
as  you  pointed  out  earlier,  is  sort  of  glacial.  Do  you  still  feel 
a  sense  of  frustration  in  terms  of  the  need  for  change  which  is 
not  coming  about?  Has  there  been  change  for  the  better  as  planners 
envision  it? 

Press:   Let  me  answer  on  two  levels.   One,  as  a  personal  observation,  I 
still  sense  the  urgency  and  the  frustration.   I  might  not  come 
to  all  of  the  same  conclusions  I  did  at  that  time  as  to  exactly 
what  the  proper  role  of  the  state  and  the  region  and  the  locals 
are,  based  on  some  of  my  real-world  experiences,  since  I  left 
government,  and  went  into  the  private  sector.   I  now  do  some 
planning  consulting  as  well,  both  for  a  public  agency  and  a  private 
client.   I  have  continued  to  learn  more  and  grow  more  and  I  have 
a  lot  of  information  at  hand  now  that  I  didn't  have  then.   But 
I  still  personally  do  feel  this  great  frustration  that  there  is 
so  little  planning,  frankly,  at  any  level,  and  no  coordinated 
planning  or  very  little  that  I  see  existing  anywhere  at  all.   We 
are  still  making  piecemeal  decisions  and  the  state  is  still  suffering 
because  of  it.   We  are  still  converting  our  agricultural  lands  and 
we're  still  filling  our  wetlands  and  we're  not  providing  the  housing 


*Sedway/Cooke,  Land  and  the  Environment,  p.  20. 
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Press:   and  we're  not  providing  the  transportation  and  we're  not  saving 

our  most  resource-sensitive  areas,  and  so  what  are  we  doing?  We're 
just  kind  of  treading  water. 

Now,  at  the  same  time,  however,  I  don't  see  in  the  legislature 
or  in  the  environmental  organizations  or  certainly  in  the  business 
community  though  the  same  sense  of  frustration  or  urgency  or  the 
same  sense  of  "it's  almost  within  our  grasp"  that  there  existed 
in  the  early  seventies  before  Prop.  13.   Prop.  13  has  really  changed 
the  whole  dialogue.   I  mean  now  it's  just  people  are  struggling 
to  stay  alive.   Planning  departments  have  been  the  first  ones  to 
be  cut,  to  let  go.   People's  concerns  are  much  more,  as  you  say, 
survival  concerns,  not  any  kind  of  long-range  planning  even  if 
long-range  is  a  year  or  two  years.   They  are  thinking  about  how 
are  we  going  to  keep  the  city  solvent  for  the  next  six  months. 
That  is  particularly  true  of  regional  agencies.   Again,  my  impression 
is — and  I  haven't  talked  to  any  one  of  the  regional  agency  directors 
probably  in  the  last  three  or  four  years — my  impression  is  they 
are  just  struggling  to  stay  alive.   Once  they  were  very  powerful. 
Like  ABAC,  SCAG  and — 

If 

Press:   I  think  it  is  now  SANDAG  in  San  Diego.   [San  Diego  Association  of 
Governments]    It  used  to  be  CPO.   [Comprehensive  Planning  Organi 
zation]   They  (regional  agencies)  never  had  permit  authority,  but 
they  were  powerful  forces  in  shaping  what  was  happening  within 
a  region  in  terms  of  population  and  growth  and  transportation  and 
all  of  those  issues,  and  they  are  just  not  any  more. 

Chall:   There  are  some  strong  critics  of  the  influence  of  the  role  of  the 
federal  government  on  the  COGs.   They  think  that  federal  dollars 
and  direction  deflected  the  activities,  the  research,  from  what 
were  really  needed  by  regions  toward  what  the  federal  government 
considered  important  at  any  one  time.   Do  you  have  any  feelings 
about  that  point  of  view? 

Press:   Yes.   I  don't  think  that  was  the  principal  cause,  I  guess.   Certainly, 
you  become  dependent  on  that  federal  dollar,  as  we've  learned  in 
many  areas.   When  the  dollars  are  cut  back,  you  are  kind  of  left 
high  and  dry.   I  guess  any  successful  manager  doesn't  have  all 
of  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  either  a  private  investor  or  a  govern 
ment  agency.   But  I  don't  think  that's  the  principal  reason.   I 
think  the  principal  reason  is  *~he  failure —  It  seemed  obvious 
to  me  that  the  message  of  Prop.  13  was  that  regional  agencies  were 
more  important  than  ever  before,  because,  with  less  money  to  go 
around,  it  was  all  the  more  imperative  to  do  things  in  a  more  cost- 
effective  fashion.   That's  what  the  message  was.   But  I  guess  we 
had  never  really  articulated  that.   I  mean  regional  agencies  were 
still  thought  of  as  kind  of  another  layer  of  government  rather 
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Press:   than  collectively  solving  problems  that  should  be  solved  collectively, 
Given  that  trap,  once  [Prop.]  13  came  along,  the  people  said,  "The 
first  thing  is,  we  can't  afford  regional  agencies  any  more" — 
when  it  was  just  the  opposite.   Yet  that's  the  fallacy,  1  guess, 
that  sold  both  in  the  legislature  and  in  local  governments.   I 
think  local  governments  stopped  supporting  and  the  legislature 
stopped  paying  any  attention  to  them. 

Chall:  And  the  federal  government — 

Press:   And  the  federal  government.   But  if  we  had  any  conviction  in 

California  that  they  were  needed,  we  could  do  it  on  our  own  and 
would  have  done  it  on  our  own.   But  that  conviction  isn't  there. 


Edwin  Z'berg  and  the  Conservation  Movement 

Chall:   There  were  other  plans,  similar  kinds  of  plans,  that  were  surfacing 
during  the  year  that  you  were  working  on  your  task  force  on  land- 
use  project.   There  was  Edwin  Z 'berg's  Environmental  Quality  Control 
Bill.  [AB  2422]   It  was  discussed  quite  a  bit.   It  sounded  like 
yours  and  it  was  set  up  with  state,  regional,  and  local  agencies 
similar  to  yours  except  that  it  would  reconcile  conflicts  through 
cease  and  desist  orders  and  things  of  this  kind.   He  died,  of  course, 
while  it  was  going  through  the  legislature. 

Press:  What  year  was  that. 

Chall:   Nineteen  seventy-five.  What  do  you  recall  about  Edwin  Z'berg  and 
his  various  proposals  for  environmental  planning? 

Press:   Ed  Z'berg  was  a  giant  of  the  California  conservation  movement, 

a  wonderful  man  and  a  great  loss  when  we  lost  him.   He  was  almost 
one  that  you  wouldn't  expect.   He  came  out  of  Sacramento  and  not 
out  of  the  Bay  Area.   I  frankly  don't  know  what  his  background 
was,  but  he  was  a  real  believer  and  he  carried  a  lot  of  this 
legislation  up  there  when  he  might  have  been  the  only  voice  for 
it.   I  mean  he  was  really  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  for  a  long, 
long  time  in  the  California  legislature.   It's  funny,  I  was  just 
reflecting  the  other  day  while  driving — yesterday  as  a  matter  of 
fact — that  to  my  knowledge  there  is  no  monument  or  no  park  or 
nothing  dedicated  to  Ed  Z'berg.   I  think  that  is  a  real  tragedy 
because  people  don't  understand  how  important  his  role  was. 

He  was  very  strong  in  the  legislature.   He  became  very  important 
in  the  Democratic  caucus,  very  close  to  the  speaker,  and  so  he 
was  able  to  get  a  lot  of  good  legislation  through  and  stop  a  lot 
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Press:   of  bad  legislation.   He  was  particularly  active  when  I  was  there 
in  the  forest  practices  area.   I  do  recall  talking  to  Ed  at  this 
time  about  this  land-use  bill  and  what  I  think,  as  I  recall — 
what  was  going  on  then — is  that  Ed  was  convinced  that  the  model 
was  the  water  board  and  the  air  board,  whatever,  and  we  weren't 
quite  sure  yet.   He  was  moving  before  we  were  ready  to  move  and 
might  have  been  moving  in  a  direction  of  a  statewide  council  with 
that  kind  of  authority.   We  weren't  quite  there  yet;  at  least  we 
didn't  have  our  constituency  there  yet.   Remember  at  this  time 
we  were  still  working  with  the  Land-Use  Task  Force,  just  coming 
out  of  or  just  wrapping  up  this  experience. 

I  remember  Ed  trying  to  get  us  on  board  a  bill  or  to  support 
a  bill  or  maybe  even  to  be  the  principal  sponsors  for  his  bill 
before  our  land-use  experience  was  really  ready.   He  was  saying, 
"Look,  you've  got  all  of  these  people  and  you've  got  to  support 
this."  We  were  saying,  "Yes,  we  have  all  these  people  but  maybe 
they're  not  quite  there  yet." 

So,  again,  looking  at  our  report  you  will  see  that  our  model 
was  not  necessarily  the  water  resources — it  was  one  of  our  models, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  the  model  we  ended  up  with. 

Chall :  No,  your  model  is  much  stronger.  He  may  have  been  more  aware, 
as  you  say,  of  the  real  world  and  what  he  might  be  able  to  get 
through,  but  it  was  not  the  same. 

Press:   So,  as  I  say,  I  just  remember  some  preliminary  discussions  about 
that  legislation.   I  don't  think  the  legislation  ever  really  went 
anywhere.   It  certainly  didn't  after  he  died.   Nobody  else  picked 
it  up.   But  I  hope  that  the  story  of  Ed  Z'berg  and  his  contribution 
is  written  some  day,  too,  because  it  was  a  really  important  one. 

Chall:   Maybe  that's  something  you  can  do. 

Press:   [laughter]   Another  project,  that's  all  I  need! 


The  Legislative  Analyst  and  Land-Use  Planning 


Chall:   The  legislative  analyst  was  also  working  on  a  project  or  a  plan 

that  would  consolidate  state  and  regional  agencies  which  deal  with 
air,  water  and  water  pollution,  solid  waste,  and  transportation 
planning.   That  was  in  1974.   That  would  have  been  a  reorganization 
essentially  of  the  state  and  regional  governments.   I  don't  know 
that  that  went  anywhere  either.   What  can  you  say  about  the  role 
of  the  legislative  analyst  in  the  planning  field?  Alan  Post. 
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Press:   The  resource  man  was  not  Alan  Post;  Alan  Post  was  in  charge  of 

the  office.   The  resource  person  was  Don  Benedict.   I  don't  remember 
that  specific  plan.   I  know  it  came  out  of  that  office  and  I  know 
that  later  on  when  I  was  at  OPR,  it  was  always  somewhat  of  a  problem 
because  we  always  used  to  have  to  hassle  our  budget  with  the 
legislative  analyst.   They  still  thought  that  their  plan  was  better 
than  anything  we  were  doing.   So  it  was  just  kind  of  something — 
but  I  don't  think  it  ever  had  any  life  of  its  own,  to  tell  the 
truth. 


Paul  Priolo  and  Land-Use  Planning 


Chall :   Paul  Priolo — you  mentioned  him  before.   In  1973,  he  had  proposed 

the  creation  of  a  new  state  agency  with  both  planning  and  regulatory 
functions  over  land  use.   How  important  was  he  in  the  environmental 
movement  and  in  the  legislature  in  getting  bills  either  passed 
or  bad  ones  not  passed? 

Press:   Paul  was  very  important  because  Paul  was  a  Republican.   Paul  was 
a  Republican  who  nevertheless  had  very  good  relations  with  the 
speaker  who  was  Bob  Moretti  at  the  time.   Paul  was  chairman  of 
the  energy  and  land  use  committee — I  think  that  was  the  name  of 
it.*  He  had  a  subcommittee  on  land  use  which  he  also  chaired. 
He's  a  very  good  man  and  he  strongly  supported  Proposition  20, 
traveled  around  the  state,  gave  speeches  as  a  Republican  supporting 
Proposition  20.   He  had  a  great  staff  aide  whose  name  was  Eugene 
Varonini,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  California  Energy  Commission. 

You  can  see,  looking  at  the  history,  what  was  happening  then. 
There  was  Save  the  Bay  and  then  Save  Tahoe,  I  guess,  and  then  Save 
the  Coast.   After  that,  all  of  us — many  people  at  the  same  time 
started  saying,  "It's  not  just  over  there,  and  over  there,  and 
over  there.   It's  the  whole  land  base  that  we  have  to  really  start 
thinking  about  and  planning  about."  So  a  lot  of  different  ideas 
came  up  at  that  time.   Paul's  was  one  and  he  was  very,  very 
committed  to  trying  to  find  the  answers.   He  wasn't  sure  what  the 
answers  were.   I  worked  with  him  on  this  bill  and  we  had  hearings 
on  this  bill  around  the  state.   As  I  recall,  there  was  one  year 
that  was  just  sort  of  a  fact-finding  year,  just  getting  testimony 
about  what  we  could  do.   Then  there  was  a  bill  written  anu  intro 
duced,  as  I  recall. 


*In  1974  it  was  called  Planning,  Land  Use,  and  Energy 
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Press:   But  it  was  a  serious  effort  and  he  was  very  serious  about  it.   None 
of  us  were  sure  what  the  final  answer  was  that  we  were  looking 
for.   The  discovery  of  the  California  Land-Use  Task  Force  was  that 
this  was  a  universal  frustration,  that  environmentalists  didn't 
have  a  monopoly  on  this  frustration.   It  was  just  as  frustrating 
for  PG&E.   I  mean  we  thought  the  system  was  geared  to  them.   They 
didn't  like  the  system  any  better  than  we  did.   The  Irvine  Company- 
it  was  just  as  much  a  problem  for  them  as  it  was  for  us.   So  that's 
why  that  realization  led  to  the  success  of  the  California  Land- 
Use  Task  Force. 


Measuring  the  Long-Range  Effects  of  the  Report 


Chall:  What  do  you  think  has  been  the  result  of  that  process  or  that  project? 
The  California  Land-Use  Task  Force  proposals  have  never  been  adopted 
as  such  or  adopted  at  all  as  far  as  I  know.   Like  any  other  state/ 
regional  plans  we  just  talked  about,  the  [John]  Knox  bills  which 
we  haven't  mentioned,  they  didn't  get  very  far. 

Press:   The  result  of  all  of  those  efforts,  and  our  effort — you  mentioned 
the  Knox  bills,  and  what  the  analyst  was  doing,  and  what  Priolo 
was  doing.   One  thing  we  haven't  talked  about,  one  thing  that  did 
emerge,  I  guess,  out  of  all  of  that  was  certainly-  a  much  greater 
awareness  of  land  as  the  overriding  environmental  issue.   I  certainly 
had  that  personal  awareness  and  I  think  organizationally  many  other 
people  reached  it.   That  in  many  ways,  I  guess,  has  shaped  subsequent 
legislation  and  policy  decisions  even  though  you  can't  point  to 
a  specific  bill  or  agency  that  was  created  as  a  result  of  that. 
I  think  there  was  just  a  general  awareness,  as  I  say,  of  the  issue 
and  the  various  ramifications  of  the  issue. 


Governor  Jerry  Brown  Campaigns  on  the  Land-Use  Issue 


Press:  The  most  immediate  result  of  that,  which  again  didn't  lead  to  any 
legislation,  was  we  sort  of  went  from  the  general  to  the  single 
issue  of  land-use.   I  mean  one  thing  that  did  happen,  we  had  a 
governor  in  1974  who  was  elected  with  one  of  the  four  major  issues 
that  he  talked  about  being  land-use  planning,  and  that  was  Jerry 
Brown.   1  remember  when  he  met  with  us  and  I  first  saw  him.   He 
said,  "I've  got  four  issues."  I  forget  what  the  other  three  were, 
but  the  fourth  one  was  land-use  planning.   It  just  stunned  me  that 
somebody  would  be  running  for  office  on  that  platform.   If  you 
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Press:   look  back  at  some  of  his  statements  at  that  time,  in  every  speech 
he  talked  about  land-use  planning.   He  didn't  know  what  he  was 
talking  about  in  my  opinion  and  I  told  him  that  once. 

He  was  saying  exactly  what  a  lot  of  us  had  been  saying:   We 
need  a  new  state  land-use  commission  with  authority  to  plan  all 
of  the  land  in  the  state.   I  ran  into  him  on  a  plane  once  and  told 
him  that  I  liked  what  he  was  saying.   I  liked  the  fact  that  he 
was  talking  about  land  use,  but  I  thought  that  he  ought  to  know 
that  there  was  a  state  agency  named  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Research.  You  really  didn't  need  any  new  land-use  legislation 
as  long  as  that  office  were  permitted  to  perform.   I  had  no  idea 
that — my  mind  was  not  as  diabolical  as  his — [laughs]  1  might  end 
up  there  someday!   But  the  fact  was  that  there  was  this  awareness 
of  the  issue. 

So  then  one  immediate  result,  I  guess,  of  all  of  that  was 
that  Jerry  Brown  became  governor  and  in  doing  so  he  was  willing 
to  give  a  land-use  planning  office  staff  and  money  and  direction 
and  a  green  light. 

Chall:  He  did  that? 

Press:   He  did  that,  yes,  and  that  was  a  result  of  that.   The  second  thing 
is  that  then  at  that  time  I  guess  having  maybe  OPR  filling  that 
vacuum  of  no  state  land-use  direction,  then  people  narrowed  in 
again  and  started  focusing  on  the  question  of  agricultural  lands. 
There  were  several  versions  of  ag  land  bills  which  I  was  also  very 
much  involved  in.   Again,  there  was  never  one  adopted.   There  was 
another  bill  this  year,  but  it  won't  get  adopted.   But  once  the 
universe  of  land  use  had  been  defined,  I  think,  people  recognized 
maybe  that  it  was  impossible,  or  because  of  OPR  unnecessary  to 
deal  with  the  universe  any  more.   So  then  they  came  back  and  dealt 
with  the  most  important  problem  at  the  time,  which  seemed  to  be 
conversion  of  agricultural  land. 

Chall:   Which  is  back  to  the  single  agency. 
Press:   Or  back  to  the  single  issue. 


Continuing  Contacts  Between  Corporate  Leaders  and 
Environmentalists 


Chall:   From  the  experience  with  the  PCL,  and  the  task  force,  what  is  your 
opinion  about  the  carry-over  of  mutual  trust  and  interest  in  the 
land-use  problem?   Is  that  permanent?  Do  you  feel  that  the 
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Chall:   corporations  and  the  environmentalists  have  reached  some  kind  of 

permanent  understanding  of  their  mutual  problems  or  will  it  depend 
on  an  individual  meeting  with  another  individual  and  each  under 
standing  his  role?  Do  we  have  to  sort  of  invent  that  wheel  every 
few  years? 

Press:   I  don't  like  the  word  permanent.   I  don't  know  anything  that  is 

permanent.   There  was  an  understanding  developed  at  the  time  which 
can  continue.   It  was  developed  at  the  time  because  of  the 
individuals  who  were  involved  and  it  doesn't  have  to  disappear. 
It  can  actually  get  better  and  better  as  long  as  it  is  nurtured 
and  as  long  as  it  is  maintained  and  as  long  as  individuals  continue 
to  talk  to  individuals.   Where  there  is  a  change  of  leadership 
and  individuals,  maybe  you  don't  start  from  scratch  any  more,  but 
you  have  to  then  develop  that  relationship. 

I  am  still  in  touch  with  several  members  of  that  task  force 
in  various  other  capacities  and  I  know  that  there  are  members  of 
the  task  force  who  are  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  that's  not 
the  only  example  of  this  kind  of  cooperative  effort.   It's  very, 
very  important  in  terms  of  moving  any  legislation  through  or 
achieving  any  policy  goals,  in  my  opinion.   That  was,  as  I  say, 
a  very  healthy  experience  and  it  didn't  stop  in  1975.   I  have  the 
ability  today  to  call  Joe  Rensch,  who  is  the  president  of  Southern 
California  Gas,  about  a  major  piece  of  legislation  or  something 
that  I  might  need  him  for  because  of  that  California  Land-Use  Task 
Force  experience. 

Chall:   A  mutual  trust  has  been  built  up  between  you? 

Press:  And  not  only  on  the  land-use  problems,  but  then  other  problems. 

You  realize  that  you  can  come  to  some  meeting  of  the  minds  on  one 
issue  and  then  that  encourages  you  to  talk  about  other  things, 
too.   I  think  it's  very  important. 

Chall:   Okay,  we've  covered  that  pretty  well.   I  would  like  now  to  do  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Research. 


DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH,  1976-1979 

Chall:   Did  you  start  working  at  OPR  in  September  1975? 

Press:  Yes.   I  started  as  deputy  director  of  planning  and  research. 

Chall:   Under  whom? 
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Press:   Preble  Stolz.   I  went  there  with  the  understanding  that  I  would 

be  the  director,  but  I  went  there  In  the  capacity  of  deputy  director 
until  January  of  '76.   I  became  director  then. 

Chall :   How  do  you  think  you  came  to  the  attention  of  the  governor  for 
this  appointment? 

Press:   It  was  a  long  process,  I  guess.   First  of  all,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
I  did  meet  him  when  he  was  running  for  governor.   I  was  not  part  of 
his  campaign.   I  didn't  even  support  him.   I  supported  Bob  Moretti 
in  the  primary.   I  met  him  when  he  came  to  speak  to  a  couple  of 
the  environmental  organizations.   I  had  one  conversation  with  him 
on  a  plane  once  about  land-use  planning,  telling  him  he  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  and  that  he 
didn't  really  need  any  new  state  land -use  legislation  if  that  office 
were  to  exercise  its  statutory  authority. 

Then,  after  he  was  elected  in  November,  Tom  Graff,  who  was 
head  of  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
active  in  the  governor's  campaign,  had  been  given  the  responsibility 
of  putting  together  the  Resources  Agency,  or  appointments  in  the 
resources  area.   Tom  called  me  and  suggested  that  I  might  consider 
throwing  my  name  in  for  resources  secretary,  which  I  did.   I 
mounted  a  great  campaign  with  a  lot  of  support — Alf  Heller  and 
a  lot  of  other  people  and  a  lot  of  letters.   It  ended  up  that  I 
was  the  second  runner,  but  Claire  Dedrick  got  the  job.  '  [lowers 
voice]   There  is  a  Wilson's  Warbler  out  there.   In  a  little  bush 
there.   You  can  hardly  see  him.   Just  lean  forward.   See,  very 
close  to  the  house,  a  little  yellow — there  it  is  under  the  fern. 

Chall:   Oh,  yes!   That's  a  Wilson's.   So  Claire  Dedrick — 

Press:   Claire  Dedrick  got  the  job,  but  I  got  all  the  way  up  to  the  final 
interviews  and  in  that  process  I  came  to  his  attention,  I  guess. 
I  didn't  get  that  job  and  I  just  went  about  my  business  in  the 
Planning  and  Conservation  League.   I  knew  a  lot  of  members  of  the 
administration.   Actually,  one  of  the  first  things  that  happened 
in  the  administration  is  that  [Governor  Brown]  endorsed  a  compromise, 
a  forest  practices  legislation  bill,  which  we  opposed  and  which 
I  attacked  as  a  sham.   [laughs]   I'm  sure  I  also  came  to  his 
attention  at  that  time! 

But  in  April,  I  got  a  call  from  Marc  Poche.   It  was  earlier 
than  that  actually.   I  got  a  call  from  Marc  Poche  who  said  that 
he  just  wanted  me  to  know  that  he  had  been  impressed  by  me  and 
that  although  I  didn't  get  the  Resources  Agency,  people  thought 
that  maybe  sometime  I  was  a  person  they  would  like  to  have  as  a 
part  of  the  administration.   I  said  fine  and  then  several  months 
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Press:   later,  in  April,  I  got  a  call  from  Preble  Stolz  who  said  that  he 
had  come  up  to  Sacramento  for  only  one  year.   He  was  leaving  and 
he  had  talked  to  the  governor  and  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about 
being  director  of  OPR. 

Chall:  Knowing  what  you  did  about  OPR  and  what  was  possible  to  do  with 
the  agency  if  it  had  the  proper  backing  and  the  proper  funding, 
did  you  ask  for  or  did  you  get  any  assurances  from  the  governor 
that  you  could  make  OPR  a  significant  agency  and  a  significant 
institution  for  planning? 

Press:   [laughs]   It's  funny,  I  had  very,  very  little  discussion  with  the 
governor  about  OPR  actually  before  I  went  there,  but  that  is  sort 
of  his  style.   His  style  of  management — as  I  really  learned,  but 
I  am  not  too  sure  I  understood  this  at  that  time — is  to  put  a  person 
whom  he  trusts  in  a  position  of  responsibility  and  to  give  them 
really  full  freedom  to  pursue  that  and  to  take  advantage  of  those 
opportunities  and  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done.   It  is  sort  of  a 
passive  management.   If  you  get  too  far  out  of  line,  then  he  yanks 
your  chain. 

We  only  had  one  meeting.   It  was  at  Frank  Fat's  late  at  night 
over  a  beer.   I  remember  that  we  spent  most  of  the  conversation 
talking  about  Thorstein  Veblen  and  the  theory  of  conspicuous  con 
sumption  and  how  he  thought  maybe  we  ought  to  be  entering  a  period 
of  conspicuous  austerity.  We  talked  a  little  bit  about  OPR,  but 
I  think  he  at  that  time  was  at  least  somewhat  familiar  with  my 
views.  He  doesn't  forget  anything.   He  remembered  that  conversation 
about  land  use.   He  was  certainly  familiar  with  what  my  interests 
were  and  I  was  certainly  familiar  with  what  the  potential  of  the 
office  was  and  basically  he  was  saying,  "I'll  put  you  there  and 
then  you  run  with  it." 

Chall:   As  I  understand  it  he  put  Preble  Stolz  in  there  to  begin  with  in 

order  to  find  out  whether  there  was  anything  to  the  office,  whether 
it  was  even  worth  his  considering  as  an  agency.   Is  that  your  under 
standing  of  why  Stolz  went  in? 

Press:  Yes,  that  is  my  understanding.   He  wasn't  sure  yet  what  he  wanted 
to  do  with  it.   I  know  it  was  during  that  first  year  that  the 
governor  met  with  the  staff  of  OPR  and  they  were  beginning  a  project 
of  developing  the  state  land-use  plan  all  over  again.   The  governor 
said,  "Don't  try  to  tackle  the  whole  world  at  one  time.  Why  don't 
you  zero  in  on  one  particular  aspect  of  it.  Why  not  urban  problems 
and  urban  planning? 

Chall:   Oh,  really,  that  was  his  suggestion? 
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Press:   That  was  his  suggestion  and  out  of  that  was  conceived — wasn't 

born,  but  was  conceived — the  Urban  Strategy.   We  started  that  at 
that  time.   So  there  were  very  tentative  beginnings  then,  I  think, 
expressed  by,  again,  the  appointment  of  Preble  as  the  first  and 
maybe  interim  director  and  then  the  beginnings  of  the  Urban  Strategy, 

Chall:   Have  you  any  idea  where  he  got  his  conception  about  narrowing  it 
to  the  urban? 

Press:  No,  I  don't.   I  never —  Other  than  that  he  is  an  urban  person 
born  in  San  Francisco  and  raised  there  and  living  in  L.A.   As  I 
say,  he  was  talking  about  land-use  issues  during  the  campaign  and 
talking  to  people.   I  think  he  sensed  that  probably  the  pressures 
were  most  extreme  and  in  need  of  resolution  in  the  urban  areas. 
Whether  it  was  the  clash  between  urbanizing  and  agricultural  lands 
and  transportation  and  housing  needs  and  all  of  that,  that  was 
a  top  place  to  focus  on  initially.   And  that's  where  most  of  the 
people  are. 

Chall:   That's  right.   When  you  went  in  did  you  have  any  hopes  that  you 

could  develop  policy  in  such  a  way  that  maybe  your  task  force  plans 
could  be  brought  to  some  kind  of  fruition? 

Press:  Yes,  although  not  necessarily  through  the  same  mechanism.   I 
certainly  went  there  with  the  goal  of  attempting  to  make  that 
statutory  base  work,  where  it  had  never  worked  before,  and  ful 
filling  really  the  opportunities  and  the  potential  that  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  legislature  five  years  before. 

Chall:   It  was  certainly  a  challenge. 


Administering  the  Agency:   Goals  and  Personnel  Development* 


Press:   It  sure  was!   And  there  was  more  there  than  even  I  anticipated. 

In  addition  to  the  planning  side  of  the  office,  there  was  a  whole 
policy  side  of  the  office  which  had  never  been  developed,  and  I 
think  we  were  able  to  develop  both  sides  of  the  office. 

Chall:   What  do  you  mean  by  policy? 


*See  also  interview  with  John  Tooker,  the  first  director  of  OPR, 
in  the  Ronald  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  series. 
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Press:   In  effect,  the  OPR  director  can  be  the  governor's  director  of  policy 
and  not  just  environmental  policy  but  all  kinds  of  policy.   In 
fact,  I  kind  of  wore  two  hats  and  the  office  wore  two  hats.   We 
were  at  once  responsible  for  planning  in  the  state  of  California 
at  the  state  level,  and  then  all  of  the  coordination  with  regional 
and  state  agencies,  and  all  of  the  direction  of  planning  that  the 
state  articulated — developing  all  of  that.   We  were,  in  a  sense, 
the  stewards  of  the  state  planning  law,  constantly  refining  it, 
and  working  it,  and  shaping  it. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  the  policy  office  for  the  governor. 
So  we  developed  policy  initiatives  in  many,  many  areas  as  diverse 
as  health,  and  transportation,  and  energy,  offshore  drilling,  and 
in  land-use  policy,  ag  lands.   Then  we  reviewed  policy  initiatives 
brought  to  the  governor  from  all  of  the  different  departments  and 
agencies  and  sort  of  served  as  a  filter. 


Chall:   Did  you  have  to  add  to  the  staff  which  was  originally  there  when 
you  took  over  in  order  to  carry  out  this  unused  side  of  the 
potential? 

Press:  Yes,  the  staff  increased  at  that  time,  I  forget  what  the  staff 

was  when  I  went  there.   I  cleaned  house  a  little  bit  when  I  went 
there,  got  rid  of  some  people  I  didn't  think  were  performing.   Then 
there  were  some  functional  responsibilities  added  to  the  office 
as  well.   So  we  ended  up  with  a  total  staff  of  about  130  when  I 
was  there. 

Chall:  When  you  say  you  cleaned  house  a  little  bit,  to  what  extent  did 
you  have  authority  over  the  staff,  the  hiring?  How  many  people 
could  you  hire?  Were  the  others  civil  servants  that  you  had  really 
less  opportunity  to  hire,  fire,  and  demote? 

Press:   The  great  strength  of  OPR  was  not  the  director.   [chuckles]   The 

strength  of  OPR  was  the  fact  that  we  were  totally  non-civil  service. 
The  office  is  totally  exempt.   It  is  part  of  the  governor's  office 
and  was  created  exempt  by  the  legislature.   Therefore,  we  could 
hire  and  fire  at  will.   The  office  became  a  very,  very  exciting 
place  to  work.   It  attracted  a  lot  of  people.   It  was  considered 
kind  of  a  primo  opportunity  if  you  could  get  to  work  there  in 
Sacramento-   It  attracted  a  lot  of  particularly  young,  very  bright 
people  who  would  come  in  and  then  attract  the  attention  of  others. 
So  they  might  move  on  in  a  couple  of  years.   Really  our  challenge 
was  holding  on  to  people,  not  getting  rid  of  people.   But  we  did 
have  that  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  people  if  they  weren't  carrying 
their  weight.   That  also,   I  might  add,   presented  a  problem 
because  we  were  constantly  having  to  fight  off  requests  of  others. 
It  was  a  problem  in  two  ways. 
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Press:  Number  one  is  that  any  political — I  don't  say  this  critically  of 
Jerry  Brown — but  in  any  political  operation  there  are  always 
people  who  are  friends  or  favorites  or  whatever  who  need  a  job, 
and  there  was  constant  pressure  to  find  a  job  for  so-and-so  who  was 
a  cousin  of  so-and-so.   Or,  "Here  is  somebody  we  met  in  some  other 
state.   Can  you  help  this  person  out?"   I  just  had  to  hold  firm 
and  not  take  anybody  on  just  for  the  sake  of  giving  somebody  a 
job.  I  never  did  that  and  the  governor  never  asked  me  to  do  that. 
But  people  in  the  political  operation  did! 

At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  we  were  totally  exempt  was 
a  problem  because  other  agencies  would  constantly  call — other 
agency  secretaries  and  cabinet  people  and  department  heads.   They 
didn't  have  a  position  and  they  would  want  to  borrow  a  position 
so  they  could  hire  someone.   Again  we  had  to  hold  the  line.   We 
did  it  once,  which  I  have  regretted  ever  since.   We  did  that  for 
the  Energy  Commission  to  establish  a  presence  in  Washington. 
Finally,  I  was  cajoled  because  we  also  were  very  interested  in 
energy  policy  and  very  active  in  it.   So  I  guess  that  was  the 
weakness  and,  for  me  at  the  time,  it  was  that  it  was  going  to  help 
us  as  well  as  the  Energy  Commission.   But  it  just  proved  to  be 
a  problem  because  you  get  into — it  just  fuzzes  things  up. 

Chall:  Yes,  who  is  responsible. 

Press:   Exactly.   To  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  office  meant  that  those 
positions  stayed  at  OPR.   In  the  back  of  my  head  I  was  always  aware 
of  the  fact  that  if  we  started  getting  too  cavalier  with  our 
exempt  positions,  the  legislature  would  take  them  away  from  us. 

Chall:   Yes,  I  didn't  know  that  such  an  agency  existed.   Is  that  the  legis 
lation  that  set  it  up  in  1970? 

Press:   Correct. 


Chall:   There  may  be  a  story  in  that. 


Press:  Yes. 

Chall:   Now,  I  guess  you  felt  free  to  direct  your  staff  to  take  a  different 
route  from  what  it  had  been  taking.   According  to  Sedway's  report 
for  the  task  force  OPR  was  an  agency  with  "a  proclivity  for  inter- 
agency  coordination  and  a  propensity  for  paper  plans."*   So  you 
were  able  through  hiring  and  because  you  had  the  free  direction 
to  change  it  to  something  more  relevant  if  you  wanted  to. 


*Sedway/Cooke,  Land  and  the  Environment,  p.  23. 
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Press:   Number  one,  I  didn't  have  to  fight  any  of  my  superiors.   The 

governor  was  really  my  only  superior  and  he  gave  me  a  green  light. 
It  wasn't  so  much  that  he  gave  me  direction  as  that  he  gave  me 
the  green  light  trusting  me  to  know  what  to  do.   Secondly,  I 
certainly  didn't  have  to  fight  staff  because  I  was  in  full  charge 
of  the  staff.   But  I  did  have  to  have  leadership  and  the  first 
thing  that  I  did — I  think  the  most  important  decision  I  made  at 
OPR — was  to  hire  Mike  [Michael]  Fischer,  who  was,  by  the  way.  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League. 

I  had  to  convince  Mike  to  leave  SPUR  [San  Francisco  Planning 
and  Urban  Renewal]  and  come  to  Sacramento  as  a  deputy  director 
of  OPR  and  take  responsibility  for  the  Urban  Strategy.   This 
planning  effort,  which  to  tell  the  truth,  at  that  point,  didn't 
have  any  direction  and  didn't  have  any  focus.   It  had  been  going 
on  for  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  months,  but  it  hadn't  really 
gotten  started.   Mike  and  I  were  able  to  seize  that  really  as  the 
principal  focus  of  our  effort  and  do  something  with  it. 

Chall:   He  was  principally  responsible  for  directing  it? 
Press:   Correct. 

Chall:  What  about  your  relationships  with  the  Council  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations?  What  did  you  do  about  that  part  of  your  office? 

Press:   It  totally  ignored  it  because  that  was,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
the  classic — what  was  the  phrase  we  used  before? 

Chall:   "The  proclivity  for  inter-agency  coordination." 

Press:  That  was  the  classic  arena  of  intergovernmental  coordination, 

which  wasn't  accomplishing  anything.   I  may  be  incorrect,  but  I 
believe  that  the  CIR  had  already — either  its  legislation  had  run 
out  or  the  legislature  had  abolished  it  by  that  time.   But  if  it 
hadn't — and  that's  a  fact  you'll  have  to  check — even  if  it  hadn't, 
we  pretended  that  it  had.   It  was  just  useless.   There  was  no  sense 
in  even  pretending  to  do  anything  with  it. 

Chall:  Then  that  was  just  a  question  of  getting  it  funding,  as  I  recall — 
Press:   I  don't  think  it  ever  had  much  funding. 

Chall:  No,  it  didn't.   So  whatever  the  basis  which  would  have  kept  it 
alive,  you  didn't  keep  it  alive? 

Press:  Right,  correct.  As  I  say,  it  may  have  already  died  a  quiet  death 
before  I  got  there.   It  certainly  wasn't  a  big  problem  for  me. 
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The  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA) 

Chall:  Now,  I  did  want  to  get  into  a  couple  of  things  that  you  might  have 
done  in  your  office  before  we  discuss  the  Urban  Strategy.   CEQA 
guidelines  were  supposed  to  have  been  a  responsibility  of  both 
OPR  and  the  Resources  Agency.   It  had  always  been  kind  of  a  problem, 
I  guess,  during  the  Reagan  years.   What  did  you  do  about  CEQA 
guidelines?  Do  you  recall  anything  about  this? 

Press:   I  remember  we  finally  got  them  out.   As  the  director  of  PCL,  I 
testified  against  the  proposed  Reagan  administration  guidelines 
in  the  hearing  at  the  Resources  Agency.   So  I  had  been  involved 
in  those.  My  recollection  is  a  little  vague,  but  I  do  remember 
that  we  held  hearings  in  the  Resources  Agency  then.   You  are  correct, 
they  had  been  published  but  not  adopted.   It  was  always  seen  as 
a  way  the  Reagan  administration  was  really  trying  to  undercut  CEQA 
by  not  adopting  those  guidelines.   Claire  Dedrick  and  I  jumped 
into  that  and  we  got  them  out.   I  was  involved  in  that.   I  am  pretty 
sure  I  was  already  at  OPR  then.   I  remember  Norm  Hill,  who  had 
written  the  original  guidelines  for  the  Reagan  administration, 
was  still  working  in  the  same  capacity — I  think  he  still  is — as 
the  head  of  the  CEQA  office  and  Norm,  for  the  secretary,  held  some 
hearings.   Again,  I  am  a  little  vague.   I  believe  I  was  already 
at  OPR  and  I  believe  that  OPR  and  the  Resources  Agency  together 
sponsored  those  hearings  and  got  them  out  for  draft  and  then  had 
the  regulations  finally  adopted. 

But  I  know,  it  was  a  sore  point  and  it  was  important  that 
they  got  out,  and  we  got  them  out. 

Chall:   Do  you  have  any  opinions  about  CEQA  and  EIRs  [Environmental  Impact 
Reports]  as  ways  of  dealing  with  planning  and  development? 

Press:   Boy,  that's  a  whole  book  in  and  of  itself.   I  do  and  they  are  mixed, 
I  guess.   First  of  all,  remembering  that  CEQA  was  adopted  by  a 
Republican-dominated  legislature  and  was  signed  by  a  Republican, 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  I  think  CEQA  was  one  of  the  most  important 
environmental  laws  ever  passed  in  this  country.   It  has  resulted, 
in  my  opinion,  in  better  projects  being  proposed  by  private 
developers.   It  has  resulted  in  certainly  a  heightened  awareness 
of  the  environment  and  the  necessity  to  mitigate  environmental 
damage  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  on  the  part  of  the  local, 
state,  and  federal  agencies.   So  it  has  really  accomplished  that 
purpose. 

The  unfortunate  side  is  twofold,  I  guess.   One,  CEQA  was 
never  intended  as  an  end  in  and  of  itself.   It  was  always  intended 
as  a  step  toward  better  planning,  comprehensive  planning.   It  was 
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Press:   always  intended  that,  okay,  we're  going  to  do  these  environmental 
documents  until  such  time  as  we  have  a  master  plan  adopted  and 
we're  not  going  to  need  them  because  we  will  have  done  the  environ 
mental  analysis  up  front.  Well,  we've  never  gotten  there  yet. 
We  still  haven't  gotten  there  and  that's  unfortunate.   So  in  that 
sense,  the  CEQA  documents  sort  of  became  an  end  in  and  of  themselves, 
which  was  never  the  intention  of  CEQA.   They  have  become  more 
important  as  isolated  EIRs  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  be. 

Chall:   So  it  is  still  a  sort  of  project-by-project  look? 

Press:   It  still  very  much  is.   So,  if  you  want,  the  vision  is  still  far 
from  being  realized.   But  the  other  unfortunate  aspect  of  it  is 
that  it's  very  heavy  on  the  side  of  paper  these  days  and  too  often 
becomes  too  heavy  on  the  side  of  paper  and  too  little  on  the  side 
of  actually  identifying  and  dealing  with  the  problems  that  have 
to  be  mitigated.   That  is  a  result,  I  guess,  of  the  nature  of  the 
process.   It  tends  to  spawn  a  whole  work  force  of  people  who  churn 
out  these  reports. 

I  was  director  of  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  for 
three  and  a  half  years  and  we  processed  about  five  thousand  environ 
mental  impact  reports  a  year.   Part  of  OPR  is  a  state  clearinghouse 
which  receives  copies  of  every  environmental  report  written  by 
any  state  or  federal  agency  or  environmental  reports  written  by 
local  agencies  where  there  is  a  state  agency  action  required.   That 
is  about  five  thousand  documents  a  year.   I  never  read  one.   I 
just  couldn't  get  through  them.   I  never  read  one  report  in  that 
whole  time.   There  is  all  of  that  paper  work  that  is  churned  out 
and  for  the  most  part  most  of  it  is  just  filler — unfortunately. 

Chall:  Who  read  them? 

Press:   I  don't  know  if  anybody  read  them  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Chall:   But  were  you  supposed — ? 

Press:  What  we  had  the  responsibility  for  doing  is  we  got  them,  then  we 

sent  them  out  to  all  of  the  state  agencies  and  they  reviewed  them. 
Then  they  sent  them  back  and  then  we  sent  the  comments  back  to 
the  originating  agency.   Somewhere  along  the  line,  somebody,  hope 
fully,  read  them  or  read  parts  of  them.   Very  often  there  were 
very  few  agencies  that  even  bothered  to  respond. 

One  of  the  best  things  we  did  at  OPR  is  that  we  passed  legis 
lation  streamlining  the  CEQA  process.   The  McCarthy  legislation, 
AB  11 — something  like  that.   That  was  probably  in  '78  or  '79.   That 
set  some  real  deadlines  for  CEQA  where  they  didn't  exist  before. 
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Press:   Agencies  were  given  one  year  to  complete  the  EIR.   The  law  said 

if  you  didn't,  the  project  was  deemed  approved.   As  an  applicant, 
you  had  like  thirty  days  to  get  in  your  application  and  within 
thirty  days  all  of  the  agencies  that  wanted  to  comment  and  wanted 
to  be  on  board,  had  to  get  on  board  at  that  time  and  lay  out  the 
scope  of  the  EIR.   If  they  didn't  do  it  at  that  time,  they  couldn't 
come  in  later  and  demand  another  EIR  or  whatever.   Also,  if  you 
didn't  get  an  answer  at  the  end  of,  I  think  it  was  sixty  days, 
then  your  project  was  deemed  approved.   So  we  really  did  try  to 
tighten  it  up  and  also  to  simplify  the  document  and  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  generation  after  generation  of  EIRs. 

But  the  problems  that  we  encountered  first  came  to  light  in 
the  case  of  Dow  Chemical.   The  state  agencies  would  ignore  a  local 
EIR  and  then  when  the  applicant  got  to  the  state  agencies,  the 
state  agencies  would  say,  "We  can't  use  this  EIR  because  it  doesn't 
talk  about  all  of  the  issues  that  we  feel  are  important."  Rightfully, 
they  really  should  have  told  the  local  agency  in  the  very  beginning, 
"These  are  the  issues  that  we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  and  you 
have  got  to  cover  these  in  your  EIR."  Well,  they  weren't  doing 
that.   They  were  laying  back  and  they  were  waiting  until  later. 

So  it  was  a  good  piece  of  legislation.   It  is  very  important 
to  keep  that  kind  of  environmental  review.   That  doesn't  mean  to 
say  the  process  hasn't  been  abused  and  still  can't  be  improved. 

Chall:   I  saw  one  the  other  day.   I  don't  think  I  could  ever  handle  it. 
That's  not  my  type  of  mind.   But  they  are  incredible  pieces  of 
work,  very  detailed.   You  would  have  to  be  a  specialist  to  under 
stand  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Press:   You  really  do  and  a  lot  of  them  are  judged  by  the  gross  poundage, 
not  by  the  quality  of  analysis  that  is  contained  inside  of  it. 

Chall:   Were  the  guidelines  supposed  to  help  with  the  analysis  to  determine 
what  it  was  you  were  looking  for  while  reviewing  an  EIR,  aside 
from  deadline  dates  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Press:   Yes.   Once  an  applicant  proposes  a  project  and  is  going  to  begin 
the  EIR  process — this  again  is  my  recollection  of  the  law — the 
lead  agency  has  the  responsibility  for  notifying  all  of  the  various 
responsible  agencies  and  getting  them  together  and  saying,  "All 
right,  this  is  going  to  be  a  housing  project  in  this  area.   What 
are  your  concerns  with  this?"  And  getting  those  all  out  on  the 
table  so  that  you  are  looking  at  the  right  issues  and  not  just 
writing  and  getting  up  to  a  pound  of  paper  or  whatever.   So  the 
act  was  geared  to  improve  both  the  quality  of  the  document  and 
to  shorten  the  deadlines. 
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Press:  Another  thing  we  dealt  with  but  didn't  successfully  resolve  is 
the  question  of  litigation.   Unfortunately,  the  EIR  can  be  used 
as  a  document  by  people  who  are  really  just  trying  to  block  a  project 
by  being  just  obstructionists,  pure  obstructionists.   This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  aren't  a  lot  of  bad  projects  that  should  be 
stopped. 

That  whole  discussion  hinges  on  whether  the  EIR  is  adequate 
or  not.   There  were  various  proposals  for  that.   One  was  that  there 
be  a  new  agency  created  that  did  nothing  but  certify  the  adequacy 
of  EIRs.   Tom  Willoughby  was  pushing  that  and  we  steered  away  from 
that  as  just  another  unnecessary  state  commission.   But  there  is 
a  risk  to  a  private  developer  if  the  developer  gets  the  okay  to 
proceed  with  the  project  and  then  someone  sues  to  block  that  project 
based  on  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  EIR,  that  certainly 
puts  a  cloud  over  that  project.   That's  what  we  were  trying  to 
resolve.   I  forget,  to  tell  the  truth,  how  we  resolved  it. 

Chall:   That's  all  right.   You've  left  the  clue  on  the  record. 

Press:   I'm  sure  it  was  not  permanently  and  successfully  resolved,  that 
that  is  still  one  area  that  is  very  much  kind  of  a  gray  area. 

Chall:   Is  this  an  area  that  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  attorney  general's 
office? 

Press:  Yes,  the  attorney  general's  office  has  some  responsibility  in  that 
area,  particularly  if  the  state  agency  requests  their  help.   But 
it  is  an  area,  I  think,  that  still  needs  some  attention  by  the 
legislature.  When  is  an  EIR  adequate  and  what  opportunities  does 
one  have  to  challenge  the  EIR  in  the  courts?  Also  what  protection 
does  a  person  who  has  gone  through  the  EIR  process  have  once  it ' s 
complete?  That's  the  question,  or  is  it  just  an  eternal  risk  of 
lawsuit?  At  some  point  there  has  got  to  be  a  decision  made  and 
you  proceed.   That's  the  problem. 


Relationships  with  the  Coastal  Commission 


Chall:   Did  you  deal  in  any  way  with  the  coastal  commission — that  is  in 

wanting  to  know  what  the  various  state  agency  plans  were  with  respect 
to  the  coast? 


Press:  We  did.  We  had  a  very  close  working  relationship  with  the  coastal 

commission.   I  forget  who  our  liaison  with  the  commission  was  before 
Mike  Fischer  actually  left  OPR  and  went  to  the  commission.  My 
principal  activity  with  the  commission  at  the  time  was  when  the 
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Press:   final  coastal  legislation  came  to  the  legislature  and  to  the 

governor — helping  get  that  bill  [The  Coastal  Act,  1976,  SB  1277] 
through  the  legislature,  and  then  getting  the  governor  to  sign 
it,  and  making  sure  it  was  a  bill  that  accomplished  the  original 
purpose  of  the  act. 

So  we  took  what  was  a  temporary  commission  and  made  it  a 
permanent  commission  with  still  very  good  statutory  authority. 

Chall:  That  was  a  large  battle  in  the  legislature,  as  I  recall. 

Press:   It  was  indeed.   That  also,  I  might  add,  is  a  case  where  I  was  able 
to  very  effectively  use  some  of  the  relationships  that  I  had 
established  through  the  California  Land-Use  Task  Force. 


The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Project 


Chall:   I  understand  that  in  your  office  you  were  also  working  on  an  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  project.  What  was  that  all  about? 

Press:   California  already  back  then  was  under  siege  by  the  federal  govern 
ment  to  develop  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.   That  was  under  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  who  followed  Walter  Hickel  in  the  Nixon 
administration  and  remained  under  Gerry  Ford.   I  think  he  was  Rogers 
Morton. 

He  was  not  as  bad  as  [James]  Watt,  but  he  was  the  first  one 
to  say,  "We  are  going  to  develop  the  whole  California  coastline." 
This  was  again  a  policy  area  where  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Research  was  in  the  lead  and  asked  by  the  governor  to  take  the 
lead.   There  were  other  agencies  who  were  interested  in  that  like 
the  Resources  Board,  the  Energy  Commission,  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  the  Resources  Agency.   We  had  the  lead.   I  hired  from 
the  coastal  commission  staff  Rich  Hammond,  who  was  the  first  one 
to  head  that  office,  and  there  were  about  maybe  ten  or  twelve, 
as  I  recall,  people  working  on  that  particular  project.  We  were 
really  fighting  the  federal  government  basically  to  save  the 
California  coast.   Obviously,  the  coastal  commission  was  also 
involved . 

Then  Suzanne  Reed  became  the  director  of  the  offshore  office 
and  Suzanne  later  became  a  member  of  the  California  Energy  Commis 
sion.   It  was  a  very  active,  very  aggressive  group  of  people.   It 
was  blocking  the  federal  leases,  but  it  was  also  blocking  that 
program.   The  real  thrust  of  it  was  working  out  a  proper  policy 
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Press: 


Chall: 
Press : 

Chall : 
Press: 


for  offshore  development,  recognizing  that  there  was  going  to  have 
to  be  some  drilling  and  there  really  should  be  some,  in  some  areas, 
or  at  least  could  be  some. 

What  were  the  onshore  kind  of  problems  created  by  offshore 
development  and  what  onshore  responsibilities  were  necessary  to 
support  it?  What  were  the  particularly  sensitive  marine  environ 
ments,  parts  of  the  marine  environment  which  had  to  be  protected, 
and  where  should  there  just  be  simply  no  drilling  at  all  allowed? 
Where  were  the  resources?   It  was  a  big  unknown  out  there — where 
the  oil  and  gas  resources  are.   We  felt  that  there  should  be  the 
basic  kind  of  inventory  done  before  they  just  went  out  and  leased. 
That  was  a  big  bone  of  contention  with  the  federal  government. 
They  wanted  to  lease  and  then  find  out.  We  wanted  to  find  out 
and  then  lease. 

So  it  was  a  very  important  policy  area.   I  also  served  at 
that  time  as  a  member  of  the  interior  secretary's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Offshore  Drilling  and  attended  a  couple  of  meetings 
of  that  committee,  again  representing  the  governor  and  the  state 
of  California. 


This  was  a  committee  nationally? 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  OCS. 
to  attend  those  meetings. 


Rich  Hammond  and  I  used 


What  were  they  like?  Were  other  states  as  concerned  about  their 
offshore  problems  as  California  or  were  they  more  amenable? 

Some  were  very  much;  some  were  totally  pro-development.   The  Gulf 
states  for  the  most  part  were.   They  were  gung  ho  development  and 
then  the  western  states,  particularly  Alaska  and  California,  were 
very  concerned  states,  as  well  as  the  New  England  states.   The 
people  who  were  most  vocal  and  most  active  were  myself,  Guy — I 
can't  think  of  these  names — who  was  from  Alaska  who  became — I  forget 
his  last  name — Cecil  Andrus's  assistant  secretary  for  land  and 
water.   I'll  think  of  it  in  a  minute.   Then  Tom  O'Neill,  who  is 
Tip  O'Neill's  son,  who  is  the  leiutenant  governor  from  Massachusetts, 
was  also  very  outspoken  and  used  to  give  Ron  Coleman  fits,  to  tell 
the  truth. 

Actually,  that  national  advisory  committee,  the  majority  of 
people  took  a  very  critical  attitude  toward  the  lack  of  planning — 
the  lack  of  advance  planning  and  the  lack  of  balance  represented 
by  the  administration's  program.  We  were  able  to  stall  it  until 
Ford  was  out  of  office. 
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Chall :   What  about  the  state  project  that  you  were  working  on?  Did  the 

policy  have  to  go  through  the  legislature  in  order  to  be  enunciated 
as  state  policy  or  is  it  an  executive  policy? 

Press:   It  was  the  governor's  office;  it  was  executive  policy.   The  legis 
lature  was  generally  supportive.   But  it  was  not  as  a  result  of 
legislation.   It  was  executive  direction. 

Chall:   That's  the  policy  now? 

Press:   It  is  still  the  policy  enunciated  by  the  governor  and  pursued  by 
him  in  the  courts. 

Chall:  What  other  projects  were  you  concerned  with  that  you  can  think 
about?  We  have  covered  some  work  with  the  coastal  commission, 
CEQA,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  project.   Is  there  anything  else 
of  major  concern? 


The  Urban  Strategy  and  Other  Issues 

Establishing  Relationships  With  Local  Governments 


Press:   A  couple  of  things.   One  thing  that  was  of  particular  concern  to 
me  was  the  role  of  local  government.   I  felt  that  the  office  had 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  local  government  and  had  grown 
into  the  trap  of  thinking  that  all  of  the  decisions  could  be  made 
in  Sacramento.   So  we  really  did  try  to  recreate  a  place  for  local 
government  in  our  thinking  and  to  involve  them  more  in  the  process. 

We  did  that  in  two  ways.   One  is  by  starting  to  go  back  and 
take  a  look  at  the  local  planning  law  in  an  ongoing  process  which 
resulted,  I  think  just  about  a  year  ago,  in  the  adoption  of  a  revised 
local  planning  law  and  new  local  planning  guidelines.   So  it  was 
a  long,  ongoing  process  that  we  started. 

The  other  thing  is  we  formed  an  Office  of  Planning  and  Research 
Advisory  Council  with  representatives  of  local  government.   We 
met  once  a  month  in  Sacramento  and  while  they  didn't  run  OPR,  we 
really  gave  them  a  good  opportunity  to  help  set  our  program  and 
give  us  some  policy  direction,  and  also  tell  us  what  the  problems 
in  local  government  were.   We  had  representatives  there  from  cities 
and  counties  around  the  state  and  it  was  very  healthy  for  us. 
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Chall:  Was  that  a  different  committee  from  the  one  that  helped  out  with 
the  Urban  Strategy  or  was  it  the  same.* 

Press:   No,  it  was  not  the  same  committee.   Some  members  were  the  same, 
but  most  were  new  members. 

II 

Press:  That  was  not  all  that  they  did.  They  were  involved  in  every  aspect 
of  the  office  and  then  they  continued  even  after  the  Urban  Strategy 
to  assist  us  in  developing  a  whole  work  program  for  the  office. 

Chall:  I  notice  that  William  Evers  was  the  chairman.  Now,  he  is  a  long 
time  environmentalist.  How  did  you  pick  out  the  other  people? 

Press:  We  wanted  members  who  would  be  representative.  Again,  we  were 

looking  toward  local  and  regional  government  as  I  recall,  and  we 
wanted  people  who  were  geographically  representative  of  the  state 
as  well  as  representative  of  the  various  sizes  of  governments  in 
the  state.   Ann  Barkley  was  from  Tahoe,  Ed  Borovatz  from  Santa 
Cruz — a  county  person.   Ann  was  a  citizen  who  was  interested  and 
active  in  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  I  believe,  planning  in  the 
Tahoe  area;  Callie  Carney  was  a  city  council  person,  a  black,  from 
Sacramento;  Enid  Douglass,  a  member  of  the  city  council  from  Clare- 
mont;  Sam  Farr  was  the  supervisor  from  Monterey.   Without  going 
through  the  whole  list,  they  represented  various  parts  of  the 
political  spectrum,  and  the  geographic  spectrum  of  California. 

Chall:  Even  though  you  had  sort  of  done  away  with  the  Council  on  Inter 
governmental  Relations,  you  still  felt  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  local  people  into  the  state  planning  process — the  process  of 
the  administration? 

Press:   But  CIR  wasn't  a  loss.   I  mean  CIR  didn't  exist.   It  was  nothing 
and  it  meant  nothing  to  get  rid  of  it  in  my  opinion.   But,  yes, 
I  did  feel  and  I  still  do  feel  that  you  can't  have  any  good  planning 
or  rational  planning  if  you  don't  involve  the  local  agencies.   In 
my  opinion,  under  any  scheme  they  are  still  going  to  make  most 


*The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Planning  Advisory  and  Assistance 
Council  are  listed  in  An  Urban  Strategy  for  California  (Sacramento: 
Office  of  Planning  and  Research,  1978)  inside  back  cover.   See 
also,  Lizette  Weiss,  California's  Urban  Strategy  (Washington,  D.C., 
National  Academy  of  Public  Administration,  1980)  p.  12.   She 
lists  a  fifteen -member  Urban  Development  Advisory  Committee  chaired 
by  Janet  Gray  Hayes,  mayor  of  San  Jose.   This  committee  also 
helped  at  one  time  with  the  Urban  Strategy. 
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Press:   of  the  land-use  decisions  and,  interestingly  enough,  that's  a 

perception  that  the  governor  shares.   I  mean  I  remember  after  we 
adopted  the  Urban  Strategy — I  know  we  are  jumping  around  here — 
but  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  was  given  the  direction 
by  the  legislature  in  1970  to  initiate  and  to  adopt  California 
land-use  policy.   The  vehicle  was  the  Environmental  Goals  and  Policy 
Report.   That's  what  they  called  it,  but  it  was  really  to  enunciate 
California  land-use  policy.   That  had  never  happened  and  the  first 
time  that  that  happened  was  when  Governor  Brown  signed  and  made 
state  policy  the  California  Urban  Strategy.   So  this  is  still  the 
only  California  land-use  policy  that  has  ever  been  adopted. 

The  first  thing  the  governor  did  after  we  announced  that, 
he  suggested  to  me  that  we  mail  a  copy  of  the  Urban  Strategy  with 
a  cover  letter  from  him  to  every  city  council  person  and  every 
county  supervisor  in  the  state.   We  did  that  because  it  was  his 
opinion,  and  he  was  right,  that  unless  these  ideas  got  into  the 
mill  at  the  local  level  and  started  to  come  up  from  the  bottom, 
as  well  as  be  articulated  from  the  top,  that  it  would  just  be  another 
paper  report;  nothing  would  ever  happen. 

Chall :  You  had  had  enough  background  by  then  to  know  that  that  was  true? 
Press:   Yes.   My  only  regret  was  that  I  didn't  think  of  it  myself!  [laughter] 

Chall:   What  about  relationships  with  the  umbrella  organizations  of  these 
local  government  entities — the  County  Supervisors  Association  of 
California,  CSAC,  and  the  League  of  California  Cities.   Did  you 
have  any  direct  relationships  with  their  people? 

Press:   Yes,  very,  very  close  working  relationships  with  both  CSAC  and 
the  league.   They  were  two  organizations  that  I  had  worked  with 
when  I  was  working  in  the  legislature  with  Senator  Behr,  when  I 
was  in  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League,  and  then  they  really 
intensified  when  I  became  director  of  OPR.   We  used  to  meet,  Mike 
Fischer  and  I,  met  regularly  once  a  month  with  Don  Benninghoven 
of  the  league  and  his  staff,  and  with  Rich  Watson  of  CSAC  and  his 
staff,  just  to  let  them  know  what  we  were  doing  and  to  find  out 
what  they  were  doing,  and  talk  about  bills  that  they  were  interested 
in  and  things  that  they  were  trying  to  do.  We  made  that  effort 
just  to  keep  those  relationships  alive  and  active. 

I  might  add  that  we  ended  up  working  more  closely  and  I  think 
were  more  in  harmony  with  the  League  of  California  Cities  than 
CSAC  because  of  the  fact  that  the  league  had  an  excellent  staff 
and  a  very  progressive  staff.   They  were  structured  such  that  the 
most  enlightened  and  the  best,  I  think,  people  in  city  government 
in  the  state  were  in  positions  of  leadership  in  the  league.   It 
was  sort  of  the  cream  rose  to  the  top.   However,  CSAC,  as  structured, 
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Press:   was  just  the  opposite  and  the  least  common  denominator  rose  to 
the  top  in  that  organization.   It  always  troubled  me  that  CSAC 
never  really  represented  the  best  of  county  government.   The  young 
people  who  came  into  county  government — not  all  young  people — 
but  people  who  really  kind  of  wanted  to  change  and  wanted  to  move 
in  the  directions  we  were  talking  about  were  the  vast  minority 
in  CSAC.  Maybe  even  numerically  they  weren't  the  minority,  but 
among  the  leadership,  there  was  just  no  receptivity  to  their  ideas, 
so  it  was  always  a  struggle.   In  the  league  you  had  Pete  Wilson, 
you  had  Tom  Bradley,  Ilene — the  mayor  of  Hayward. 

Chall:   Ilene  Weinreb. 

Press:   Ilene  Weinreb,  Janet  Gray  Hayes,  just  some  real  very  aggressive, 
very  articulate  people,  at  the  league  who  were  very  actively 
involved.   It  was  the  same  thing  with  the  legislature.  Many  times 
when  really  good  bills —  We  could  really  work  with  the  league 
and  work  on  some  of  their  problems  and  reach  some  understanding, 
and  yet  with  CSAC  they  would  end  up  opposing  the  bill  just  because 
the  executive  committee  leadership  couldn't  get  behind  it. 

Chall:  Within  the  legislature  itself,  what  kind  of  clout  would  CSAC  have? 

Press:  Very  little.   The  league  had  a  lot  of  clout  and  CSAC  had  very  little. 
They  became  so  negative  after  awhile,  people  just  didn't  take  them 
seriously  because  they  realized  that  the  structure  of  the  organiza 
tion  was  such  that  they  could  just  never  get  their  people  behind 
a  good  proposal. 


Governor  Jerry  Brown  on  Environmental  Issues  and 
Land-Use  Planning 


Chall:  Now,  your  relationship  with  the  governor  we  have  talked  about  a 
bit.   There  was,  during  1976,  when  he  was  running  for — what  was 
it  then,  president,  I  guess — there  was  a  critical  article  about 
him  written  by  Larry  Moss  in  the  California  Journal.*  Let's  see, 
Larry  Moss  was  then  director  of — 

Press:   PCL. 


*Larry  Moss,  "Why  Environmentalists  Prefer  Carter  to  Brown  (or 
Ford),"  California  Journal,  October,  1976,  pp.  343-344. 
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Chall:  He  said  that  he  felt  that  in  terms  of  the  environment  and  planning 
that  environmentalists  should  be — were — more  interested  in  Carter 
than  in  Jerry  Brown,  that  Jerry  Brown  really  had  not  been  very 
effectual  in  terms  of  planning.   He  may  have  talked  about  it,  but 
he  hadn't  given  it  his  best.   How  did  you  feel  about  that? 

Press:   I  know  that  no  one  in  California  has  done  more  for  the  environment 
than  Jerry  Brown.   I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  in  the  nation 
who  has  done  as  much  for  the  environment  as  Jerry  Brown.   Larry 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  but  I  must  point  out  that  Larry  had  just  left 
the  administration  after  serving  two  years  as  Jerry  Brown's  deputy 
Resources  secretary,  and  he  was  disgruntled.   He  was  not  able  to 
achieve  everything  that  he  wanted  to  achieve  in  the  administration. 
Neither  was  I.   But  his  unhappiness  became  evident,  so  evident 
that  when  I  was  leaving  PCL,  I  called  him  up  and  we  had  dinner 
and  1  said,  "I  know  you  want  to  get  out.   Well,  I  want  to  get  in, 
so  let's  just  kind  of  change  places."   [chuckles] 

I  think  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  that  in  Larry's  article. 
I  honestly  forget  what  particular  issue  it  was  that  there  was  some 
disagreement  over.   I,  as  I  pointed  out,  was  critical  before  I 
went  in  the  administration  on  that  one  Forest  Practices  Act. 
Incidentally,  Larry  was  supporting  that  and  I,  as  PCL  director, 
was  opposing  it.   Even  when  I  was  inside  the  administration,  there 
were  some  things  where  I  regretted  we  were  not  able  to  get  the 
governor  on  board. 

For  example,  ag  lands  legislation  was  something  that  he  is 
more  concerned  with  now  than  he  was  then.   It  was  something  that 
had  not  come  to  his  attention.   He  had  not  focused  on  it,  and  I 
think  if  we  had  had  his  full-time  attention  at  that  time  on  that 
issue,  we  might  have  been  able  to  achieve  some  legislation.   I 
remember  in  1976,  Jerry  Brown  did  not  support  the  nuclear  initiative 
that  was  on  the  ballot  in  California.   There  was  an  initiative, 
Prop.  15,  which  was  to  stop  the  building  of  nuclear  plants.   The 
governor  didn't  take  a  position  on  that.   I  felt  very  strongly 
in  support  of  that  initiative.   He  didn't  take  a  position  on  it. 
The  initiative  failed  and  he  did  sign  the  legislation  that  followed 
that,  the  [Charles]  Warren  legislation.   Subsequently,  the  governor 
became  the  chief  opponent  and  the  most  outspoken  opponent  of  nuclear 
power.   That  issue  just  hadn't  gotten  to  the  front  burner.   It 
takes  him  a  while.   He  really  does  think  about  these  issues,  and 
gets  into  them,  and  weighs  them  and  until  he's  got  the  time  to 
really  jump  into  them,  he  won't  take  a  premature  position — what 
he  considered  to  be  a  premature  position. 
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Press:  Those  are  two  issues  that  I  can  think  of.   The  point  I  was  making, 
I  guess,  is  that  both  of  those  were  a  source  of  some  frustration 
to  me,  but  it  doesn't  negate  the  fact  that  overall  I  don't  think 
that  anyone  has  done  as  much  for  the  environment  as  Jerry  Brown. 

Again,  in  planning,  maybe  he  didn't  jump  into  state  land- 
use  planning  legislation  or  he  didn't  create  any  regional  agencies. 
He  began  by  bad  mouthing  planning,  if  you  can  recall,  the  kind 
of  planning  that  we've  seen  too  much  of.   He  used  to  talk  about 
the  squid  process  where  you  just  squirt  out  ink  and  you  don't 
accomplish  anything.   The  fact  is  that  shelves  around  the  country 
are  stacked  with  plans  that  haven't  gotten  off  those  shelves.   I 
think  probably  what  really  qualified  me  to  be  director  of  OPR  was 
that  I  was  not  a  planner  and  he  knew  that.   It  was  not  my  back 
ground,  so  he  trusted  me  [laughter]  where  he  wouldn't  have  trusted 
a  planner. 

But  the  other  thing  I  wanted  to  say,  which  I  think  is  important 
to  mention,  is — I  may  be  anticipating  a  question — when  you  look 
at  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research,  it  has  two  strengths,  I 
guess.   One  we  talked  about,  the  fact  that  it  is  totally  non-civil 
service.   The  other  is  the  relationship  of  the  director  with  the 
governor  because  the  director  reports  directly  to  the  governor, 
and  if  that  is  a  good  relationship,  there  is  almost  no  end  to  what 
the  office  can  accomplish.   If  it's  not,  then  the  office  is  simply 
ineffective.   I  did  not  have  a  good  relationship  going  in.   I  did 
develop  a  good  relationship  with  the  governor  which  continues. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  reason  I  developed  that  relationship 
was  not  initially  in  my  work  at  OPR.   It  was  when  I  left  OPR  in 
'76  and  took  a  leave  of  absence  to  work  in  his  presidential  campaign. 
I  was  "volunteered" — in  quotes — for  that  responsibility.   I  was 
volunteered.   I  did  not  volunteer;  I  was  volunteered.   It  was  like 
the  Russian  army.   I  was  yanked  out  of  OPR  one  morning  and  I  was 
on  a  plane  an  hour  later,  without  any  advance  notice,  to  Oregon 
and  I  came  home  three  months  later.   But  in  that  process,  because 
I  was  traveling  around  the  country  with  him  and  went  to  a  lot  of 
meetings  with  him  and  really  got  to  know  him  and  he  got  to  know 
me,  we  developed  a  very  close  relationship,  which  then  I  was  able 
to  use  to  the  advantage  of  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research 
in  the  subsequent  years. 

Also,  in  saying  that,  I  think,  it  dlso  points  out  the  weakness 
of  the  present  situation.   Because,  if  the  governor,  either  doesn't 
have  that  relationship  with  the  director  or  that  confidence  in 
him  or  her,  or  if  the  governor  doesn't  care  about  those  issues, 
then  nothing  is  going  to  happen.   So,  it's  at  once  the  best  possible 
situation  and  the  worst.   If  the  support  and  the  relationship  is 
there,  then  it's  better  than  any  other  system.   If  it's  not,  then 
it's  worthless. 
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Chall:   This  in  one  way  or  another  seems  to  be  the  way  most  people  look 
upon  that  agency. 

In  Lizette  Weiss fs  paper  on  the  Urban  Strategy,  she  points 
out  the  difficulty  you  had  in  getting  the  governor's  attention.* 

Press:   I  haven't  read  it.   I  understand  it's  quite  critical. 

Chall:  Yes.   She  wrote  that  it  was  quite  difficult — that  you  and  Michael 
Fischer  had  to  work  very  hard  to  get  the  governor  to  pay  any 
attention  to  your  draft  of  the  Urban  Strategy.   Apparently  he  held 
it  up  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  draft  status.   She 
says,  "Extensive  lobbying  by  Press  and  Fischer  and  the  support 
of  environmentalists  and  the  building  industry  overcame  Brown's 
reluctance.   This  was  such  a  rare  coalition  in  California  that 
it  gave  him  the  confidence  that  the  strategy  was  politically  sound." 
And  then  again,  "Another  period  of  intense  effort  by  Press  and 
Fischer  was  necessary  to  get  the  final  okay.   According  to  Fischer, 
'We  camped  on  his  (the  governor's)  doorstep  and  made  pests  of 
ourselves. '" 

Then  she  talks  about  the  fact  that  you  got  into  an  automobile 
with  the  governor  when  he  was  going  back  to  one  of  his  meetings 
at  Lake  Tahoe.   So,  for  a  couple  of  hours  sitting  next  to  him  you 
were  able  to  talk  to  him  about  the  Urban  Strategy.   That's  when 
he  gave  you  his  general  approval. 

It  seems  that  even  if  you  had  a  close  relationship  with  the 
governor  and  he  trusts  you — and  she  writes  that  this  was  so — it 
was  still  difficult  to  get  him  to  consider  the  Urban  Strategy. 

Press:  Absolutely,  absolutely. 

Chall:  Was  it  a  political  problem  or  was  he  just  busy? 

Press:   The  governor  likes  to  move  at  his  own  speed.   He  doesn't  like  to 

be  forced  into  anything  and  we  forced  him  into  the  Urban  Strategy, 
[laughter]  He  is  a  very  strong-willed  person.  He  likes  to  do 
things  at  his  own  pace  and  in  his  own  time,  and  the  world  doesn't 
operate  that  way  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  not  even  for  the  governor 
of  California.   We  were  developing  the  Urban  Strategy.   He  knew 
that.  We  were  working  on  it  and  putting  it  together  and  we  were 
ready  to  go  and  he  wasn't.   So  we  forced  his  hand  by  issuing  the 


*Lizette  Weiss,  California's  Urban  Strategy,  p.  9. 
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Press:   draft  without  his  knowledge.   I  believe  it  was  one  of  those  cases 

where  I  put  a  copy  on  his  desk  or  on  Gray  Davis 's  desk  with  a  cover 
note  saying,  "This  is  it  and  this  is  what  is  going  to  go  out  for 
review.   If  I  don't  hear  from  you,  I  assume  it's  okay."  Something 
like  that. 

I  never  heard  back  and  so  we  went  out.   I  have  never  been 
yelled  at  in  my  life  like  I  was  after  that  or  I  have  never  heard 
such  an  angry  person  in  my  life  after  that,  but  at  least  we  got 
his  attention.   Then,  having  received  his  attention,  I  convinced 
him  that,  first  of  all,  we  were  going  in  the  right  direction, 
probably,  and  that  it  was  important  and  that  it  was  not  something 
that  he  had  to  even  worry  about  for  probably  another  year  because 
we  were  going  to  go  out  now  and  get  reactions.   I  think  he  was 
concerned  that  we  had  not  thought  it  out  politically. 

Chall :   He  was  going  to  be  running  for  governor  again,  wasn't  he? 

Press:   I  don't  mean  that.   I  mean  "politically"  in  the  sense  that  in  that 
office,  by  nature,  no  matter  what  party  you  are  from,  there  is 
a  political  constituency.  You  can  only  get  done — you  can  only 
achieve  what  you  want  to  achieve  if  you  have  touched  base  and 
brought  other  people  into  the  process.   We  showed  him  we  were  going 
to  do  that. 

We  had  a  very  successful — a  lot  of  hard  work  for  a  year — 
and  a  very  successful  year  of  meetings  around  the  state  on  the 
Urban  Strategy,  which  resulted  not  only  in  the  support  of  the 
environmental  groups  and  not  only  the  support  of  a  lot  of  local 
government  and  regional  government  leaders,  but  also  the  support 
of  the  California  Building  Industry  Association  and  the  support 
of  the  California  Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  not  even  Jerry 
Brown  could  overlook. 

But,  again,  I  don't  criticize  the  governor  for  that.   In  other 
words,  he  put  us  to  the  test,  and  we  passed  the  test.   If  we  didn't 
pass  the  test,  we  didn't  deserve  to  have  his  support.  That  doesn't 
trouble  me.   Somebody  who  hasn't  worked  in  a  political  office  or 
a  real  political  environment  might  think  that — 

Chall:   — be  upset  by  these  kinds  of  things. 
Press:   That's  right,  but  that's  reality. 
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Relationships  with  the  Legislature 

Chall:  What  about  relationships  then  with  the  legislators,  their  staffs 

and  their  consultants?   I  understand — again  this  is  reading  Lizette 
Weiss — that  when  it  came  to  the  Urban  Strategy  that  they  did  hold 
hearings  but  very  few  of  the  committee  members  attended  those 
hearings  and  they  were  not  really  that  much  interested.   In  a  large 
sense,  they  just  didn't  feel  there  was  a  problem.   I  was  wondering 
about  not  only  the  relationships  with  respect  to  the  Urban  Strategy 
but  relationships  in  general — the  OPR  budget. 

Press:   That's  another  whole  constituency.   There  are  many  constituencies 
of  that  office  or  of  any  agency  and  one  whole  constituency  is  the 
members  of  the  legislature  and  their  staffs.   That  is  also  one 
that  you  have  to  nurture  and  maintain.  We  tried  to  do  that  in 
many  different  ways.   In  terms  of  legislation,  again,  with  our 
kind  of  dual  responsibility,  we  had  total  responsibility  in  the 
governor's  office  for  bills  relating — any  bills — relating  to 
planning  or  land  use.   We  had  lead  responsibility  in  the  governor's 
office  for  a  whole  range  of  bills — almost  anything  to  do  with  the 
environment.   Those  recommendations  didn't  initiate  with  us.   They 
would  come  from  other  departments,  but  through  OPR  to  the  governor. 

So  handling  that  entire  legislative  program,  we  had  to  work 
very  closely  with  the  legislators  and  the  members  of  their  staff. 
That  again  is  a  political  process. 

One  of  the  major  initiatives  of  the  office,  which  I  forgot 
to  mention,  was  the  Office  of  Appropriate  Technology.   This  was 
something  again  that  originated  with  the  governor  and  that  he  wanted 
to  entrust  to  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research.   I  was  also 
very  interested  in  it  and  so  wanted  to  have  it  part  of  the  office. 
This  had  nothing  to  do  with  planning  so  much — it  kind  of  did,  but 
not  land-use  planning — but  had  very  much  to  do  with  this  whole 
policy  of  getting  away  from  high  tech  basically  into  some  more 
cost  efficient,  resource  effective,  resource  conserving  ways  of 
doing  things,  whether  it  be  transportation  or  eating  or  growing 
food — whatever. 

So  jumping  back  to  the  question,  in  dealing  with  that  office, 
which  was  a  whole  new  thing  on  the  scene  and  kind  of  scared  a  lot 
of  people  or  else  seemed  silly  to  a  lot  of  people,  we  had  to  educate 
members  of  the  legislature  and  their  staffs.  Eventually  they  came 
to  like  it. 

We  were  successful  in  getting  our  budget  just  about  intact, 
as  I  recall,  through  the  legislature  every  year  that  I  was  there. 
So  I  think  were  able  to  maintain  fairly  good  relationships  with 
the  legislature. 
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Chall:  With  whom?  With  any  particular  people? 

Press:  Yes.   But  first  in  terms  of  the  Urban  Strategy,  I  remember  they 

did  have  hearings.   That's  not  unusual  to  have  few  in  attendance. 
The  legislature's  attention  is  focused  when  they  have  got  a  vote 
on  a  bill.   I  mean  they  are  busy  people  and  no  matter  how  great 
it  is,  if  it  is  just  an  informative — unless  the  television  cameras 
are  going  to  be  there — if  it's  an  informative  kind  of  hearing, 
they'll  wait  until  it's  in  a  bill  form  and  they  have  to  vote  on 
it.   So  what 's  new? 

In  terms  of  leadership,  Jim  Mills  as  president  of  the  senate 
was  very  supportive;  Leo  McCarthy,  as  speaker  of  the  assembly; 
Charlie  Warren  when  he  was  there,  Vic  Calvo,  John  Knox.   We  worked 
very  closely  with  Jack.   I  hate  to  do  this  because  you  always  slight 
someone  who  has  been  helpful,  but  they  are  the  ones  that  occur 
to  me  at  this  time,  not  to  slight  those  that  I  happened  to  forget. 


Relationships  with  Government  Agencies 

Chall:  How  about  heads  of  agencies  relating  to  planning  and  environment? 
What  was  your  relationship  with  the  various  state  agencies?  Of 
course,  they  were  all  Brown's  appointees.   That  would  help. 

Press:  We  were  all  members  of  the  same  family,  if  you  will,  and  that  does 
help.   I  knew  some  of  them  before  they  came  to  Sacramento  and  that 
helped,  and  I  got  to  know  the  others.   But  the  first  battle  that 
we  had  was  a  turf  battle.  As  soon  as  OPR  started  to  show  any  sign 
of  life,  people  became  very  nervous  and  everyone  was  afraid  we 
were  going  to  take  over  their  territory. 

It  took  us  maybe  a  year  to  kill  that  impression  and  to  convince 
people  that  we  had  a  legitimate  role  to  perform  that  was  no  one 
else's  and  that  didn't  conflict  with  anyone  else's  and  was  really 
not  a  threat  but  could  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  them. 

So  once  we  got  that  behind  us,  then  the  working  relationship 
with  the  other  agencies  was  a  very  important  one.  Again,  it  sounds 
like  we  did  nothing  but  hold  meetings,  which  is  not  true.   But  we 
often  convened  directors  and  agency  secretaries  together  to  talk 
about  a  particular  problem  and  to  let  them  know  what  we  were  doing. 
We  would  usually  do  that  around  a  particular  issue  like  an  air 
quality  issue.   One  thing  that  the  office  did  was  in  many  areas 
we  became  the  facilitator  or  the  coordinator  of  a  particular  policy 
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Press:   where  there  were  many  agencies  involved.   The  governor  looked  to 

us  to  pull  those  people  together  and  out  of  all  of  the  little  pieces, 
put  together  one  coherent  state  policy. 

So  we  filled  that  void  that  exists  between  the  cabinet  and 
the  governor.   Again,  that  is  another  constituency.   There  are 
a  lot  of  individuals  there,  a  lot  of  individual  programs,  and  some 
times  competing  programs  that  you  have  to  deal  with. 

Chall:   But  that  is  one  of  the  rationales  for  integrating  and  coordinating 
all  of  these  almost  overlapping  jurisdictions  dealing  with  a 
particular  issue  or  problem. 

Press:   That  is  one  of  the  rationales  for  a  strong  OPR.   You  need  that 

within  the  administration.   Otherwise,  the  cabinet  has  to  resolve 
those  conflicts.   That  is  what  Governor  Reagan  used  to  do  and  I'm 
not  sure  that's  the  most  efficient  way.   It's  another  way;  I'm 
not  sure  it's  a  more  efficient  way  of  doing  it.   There  were  in 
some  cases  not  just  overlapping  jurisdictions  but  competing  goals 
and  competing  policies  and  competing  programs  and  agencies  that 
were  going  in  entirely  different  directions. 

The  Office  of  Appropriate  Technology  was  talking  about 
biological  sewage  treatment  plants  and  supporting  those  at  that 
time  and  the  Water  Resources  Control  Board  was  talking  about  the 
super  sewer,  and  they  were  just  two  totally  different  directions 
and  we  had  to  kind  of  resolve  that.   We  ended  up  creating  an  Office 
of  Recycling  within  the  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board,  and 
now  they  are  great  proponents  of  alternative  treatment  systems. 
There  were  many  conflict  resolutions  that  we  were  involved  in. 


OPR  and  the  State  Budgetary  Process 

Chall:   One  of  your  areas  was  supposed  also  to  be  looking  at  budgets  of 

agencies — the  kind  of  thing  that  you  were  just  talking  about  where 
there  was  competition  and  overlapping.   Also  you  had  to  deal  with 
your  own  budget,  so  that  there  was  always  supposed  to  be  some  tie-in 
with  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  budgeting  office.   How  did 
you  work  that  out? 

Press:   Again,  this  is  something  that  the  office  had  never  done  before. 
The  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  was  created  because  before 
there  was  only  an  Office  of  Planning  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 
The  planning  and  the  budgetary  function  are  really  parallel  functions 
and  mutually  supportive,  but  when  the  planning  function  was  part 
of  the  budgetary  office,  the  planning  function  was  constantly 
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Press:   submerged  and  it  was  the  dollar  consideration  that  was  paramount 
every  time.   That's  why  the  legislature —  I  think  Sam  Wood  is 
the  one  who  had  that  idea  to  take  it  out  of  finance  and  make  it 
its  own  office  in  the  governor's  office. 

But  even  so,  we  were  totally  divorced  from  the  budgetary 
process — which  is  like  detaching  soul  from  body  or  something,  it 
is  an  unnatural  separation — until  this  period  when  we  were  able 
to  exercise  our  budgetary  responsibilities.   The  accident  that 
brought  that  about  frankly  was  Proposition  13. 

ti 

Press:  Proposition  13,  by  necessity,  made  us  partners  really  in  the 

budgetary  process.  The  first  post-Prop.  13  budget  was  put  together 
by  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research. 
Dick  [Richard]  Silberman,  head  of  finance,  and  I.   Now,  again, 
that  made  finance  very  nervous.   I  remember  we  had  one  Sunday  where 
our  staff  and  their  staff  leadership  got  together.   It  was  sort 
of  getting  to  know  each  other  and,  "okay,  now  we  can  do  this 
together,"  and  we  established  a  kind  of  mutual  trust  there. 

That  year,  finance  looked  at  all  of  the  budgets  from  a  fiscal 
point  of  view,  we  looked  at  all  of  those  budgets  from  a  policy 
point  of  view,  and  we  made  joint  recommendations  to  the  governor. 
OPR  sat  in  on  every  session  with  the  departments  in  making  their 
budgetary  requests.   That's  the  way  the  process  goes.  That's  the 
first  round  of  meetings.   Then  we  sat  in  on  every  session  with 
the  governor  where  the  final  budget  and  all  of  the  conflicts  were 
presented  to  the  governor  for  his  decision.   In  those  cases,  the 
appealing  director  or  cabinet  secretary  would  make  his  or  her  pitch 
and  then  the  governor  would  get  finance's  point  of  view  and  get 
OPR's  point  of  view  and  then  he  would  make  decisions.   It  was  a 
very  exciting  period.   That's  when  you  can  really  put  your  policies 
into  action  because  unless  the  policies  are  accompanied  by  dollars, 
they  don't  amount  to  anything. 

Chall:  You  were  dealing  with  departments  and  agencies  in  the  environmental 
field  or  everything? 

Press:   Everything,  everything,  the  entire  coin  of  state  government; 

absolutely  every  aspect  of  it,  every  department,  every  agency, 
every  office.   I  mean  we  were  in  everything  from  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  to  the  Department  of  Health.  We  reviewed  every 
single  budget,  every  item. 

Chall:  That  was  only  one  year  that  you  had.   Have  you  any  idea  whether 
that's  been  continued? 

Press:   I  don't. 
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Chall:  Who  followed  you,  by  the  way? 

Press:   Deni  Greene "is  the  director  now;  D-e-n-i. 

The  Final  Draft  of  the  Urban  Strategy 


Chall:   I  want  to  get  back  finally  to  the  Urban  Strategy.   Your  initial 
draft  was  highly  criticized  by  a  lot  of  people — particularly  the 
in-filling  concept,  although  that  was  only  one  among  many  conflicts. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  draft  was  reviewed  by  the  governor,  and 
Tom  Quinn  and  Dick  Silberman.   You  had  to  go  over  it  very  carefully 
and  revise  it  considerably?*  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  watered 
down  a  lot.   What  kind  of  a  process  was  that  as  far  as  you  were 
concerned?  Did  you  anticipate  the  kind  of  criticism  that  you  got 
on  that  draft? 

Press:  The  most  important  part  of  the  process  was  the  meetings  that  we 

held  around  the  state,  where  we  got  a  lot  of  very  valuable  informa 
tion,  and  ideas  that  show  up  in  the  final  document.   For  example, 
the  idea  of  the — as  I  recall,  not  requiring  an  EIR  in  an  area  if 
the  projects  were  consistent  with  plans  for  which  an  EIR  had  already 
been  prepared.   That  was  the  second  recommendation — the  CEQA 
exemption  for  housing  in  built-up  areas.   But  that  thing  came 
up  I  remember  at  one  of  our  hearings  and  we  had  never  even  thought 
of  it.  That  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  process. 

It  is  true  that  Tom  Quinn  is  close  to  the  governor.   The 
governor  wanted  him  to  take  a  look  at  it.  Mike  and  I  met  with 
him  and  we  went  through  it  with  Tom.   But  that  was  not  as  important 
as  what  we  got  from  the  general  public. 

Thirdly,  where  this  document  was  really  written,  it  was  written 
by  Mike  Fischer,  Jerry  Brown,  and  myself — the  three  of  us.   We 
went  through  every  line,  every  word  with  him.   I  mean  word-for-word 
in  long  meetings  in  his  office,  and  on  a  plane  flying  down  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  at  Lucy's  El  Adobe  restaurant  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.   So  we  hammered  it  out  with  him  personally.   By 
that  time,  that  final  document  reflected  everything  that  we  had 
learned  from  all  of  the  people  that  had  taken  a  look  at  it. 


*Lizette  Weiss,  California's  Urban  Strategy,  p.  22. 
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Chall:   How  did  you  feel  generally  about  it? 

Press:   I  felt  good  about  it  and  I  feel  good  about  it.   I  think  it  is 

absolutely  in  the  right  direction  still  today.   I  think  that  events 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Urban  Strategy  have  only  served  to  prove 
that  we  were  right  before  our  time.  This  was  adopted  before 
Prop.  13.   This  was  adopted  before  the  energy  crisis.   Both  of 
those  have  just  further  confirmed  the  need  to  maximize  the  develop 
ment  of  energy  within  urban  areas  from  a  cost  effective  point  of 
view  as  well  as  an  energy  efficient  point  of  view. 

But  still  we  said  then  and  I  would  say  today  that  the  report 
is  only  valid  if  it  is  implemented.   I'm  sorry  that  there  has  not 
been  more  concrete  action  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
report.   Now,  maybe  I  am  partly  responsible  because  I  left  Sacramento 
and  so  did  Mike  Fischer  and  that  didn't  leave  anyone  there. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  we  wanted  to  achieve 
was  to  get  the  state  agencies  all  marching  to  the  same  drummer. 
So  this  is  first  and  foremost  a  policy  statement  that  the  state 
agencies  have  to  carry  out.   Their  actions  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  this  or  they  are  illegal.   So  as  long  as  there  is  somebody 
there  who  is  a  watchdog  of  the  Urban  Strategy,  at  least  that  could 
be  accomplished.   But  then  you  also  have  to  get  that  out  in 
legislation  and,  as  the  governor  indicated,  have  it  come  up  through 
local  ordinances,  too. 

But  without  mentioning  the  Urban  Strategy  and  my  name,  I  see 
many  applications  today  of  the  Urban  Strategy  ideas  around  the 
state. 

Chall:  Yes,  I  do,  too,  and  in  the  bills  and  some  ballot  measures  that 
are  coming  up  from  time  to  time. 

Press:  Right. 


TAKING  ON  NEW  CHALLENGES,  1979-1982 


Chall:  What  were  your  reasons  for  leaving  OPR  and  wher^  did  you  go  from 
there? 

Press:   I  left  OPR  in  July  1979  because  I  felt  just  professionally  that 

I  had  had  a  good  experience  there  but  that  I  was  ready  for  something 
else.   There  was  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  governor  nor  with 
the  office  nor  with  Sacramento.   It  was  just  I  felt  professionally 
the  need  for  change. 
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Press:   The  circumstance  of  my  leaving  was  that  I  was  very  involved  in 
transportation  funding  and  transportation  planning  at  that  time 
and  saw  the  need  and  the  opportunity  to  really  do  something  about 
public  transit  in  the  state,  mass  transit  in  the  state.   I  had 
put  together  a  program  for  the  governor,  which  he  adopted,  whereby 
we  would  take  some  of  the  profits  from  the  major  oil  companies 
and  put  that  into  a  mass  transit  fund.   We  could  not  sell  that 
in  the  legislature.   I  was  convinced  at  the  time  that  the  idea 
was  right  for  its  time  and  so  I  left  to  lead  that  initiative  effort. 

We  were  successful  in  getting  what  became  Proposition  11  on 
the  ballot  in  June  1980.   One  man  by  the  name  of  David  Calef  left 
the  OPR  at  that  time  with  me.   We  put  together  a  citizens'  effort 
and  got  enough  signatures  to  get  it  on  the  ballot  and  the  oil 
companies  raised  enough  money  to  defeat  us.   They  spent  about  $6.4 
million  and  we  had  $400,00  and  they  killed  it.   It's  an  idea  that 
is  now  back  in  legislation  this  year  with  an  oil  severance  tax. 
It's  a  little  different,  but  it's  the  same  thing,  getting  oil 
companies  to  pay  for  a  transit  system. 

At  that  time,  the  people  were  with  us.   It  was  just  that  the 
oil  companies  overwhelmed  us  with  their  misleading  advertising 
and  we  lost. 

Chall :   Did  you  work  at  any  time  on  Jerry  Brown's  1980  presidential 
campaign? 

Press:   Yes.   I  worked  as  a  volunteer  for  one  week  in  Maine,  and  two  weeks 
in  New  Hampshire.   I  went  because  he  called  personally  and  asked 
me  to. 

Then  after  June  of  1980,  I  began  my  work  as  a  television 
commentator  in  Los  Angeles  and  a  part-time  planning  consultant. 

Chall:   That  part-time  planning  consultant  is  with  what  groups? 

Press:   The  county  of  San  Bernardino.   I'm  assisting  them  with  the  creation 
of  a  specific  plan  there  for  an  area  called  the  Chino  Hills.   In 
San  Diego  I'm  working  for  a  company  called  Presenting,  Inc.,  who 
are  developers  of  the  state's  first  totally  solar  housing  develop 
ment.   All  homes  will  be  passive  and  active  solar;  a  very  exciting 
project.   I  am  helping  them  with  both  the  environmental  planning 
and  che  energy  aspects  of  that. 

Chall:   That  will  be  exciting.  Your  television  work,  you  told  me  earlier — 
it's  a  thirty-second  commentary  a  day? 
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Press:   I  am  on  the  air  five  nights  a  week  on  the  eleven  o'clock  news  and 
it  is  thirty  seconds.   I  talk  about  contemporary  issues,  whatever 
I  want  to  talk  about.   I  do  talk  often  about  environment  and  energy 
matters  but  not  exclusively.   I  also  talk  a  lot  about  political 
and  international  affairs. 

Chall:  What  five  nights  and  on  what  channel? 

Press:   Monday  through  Friday,  on  KABC-TV,  Channel  7,  Los  Angeles. 

Chall:   How  do  you  arrange  your  time  in  Los  Angeles  and  your  time  at  home 
in  Inverness? 

Press:  Because  I  do  three  commentaries  live  and  two  on  tape,  I  am  able 
to  spend  three  and  a  half  days  in  Los  Angeles  and  long  weekends 
in  Inverness.  Thank  God  for  PSA. 

Chall:  Are  you  doing  any  other  writing  besides  your  TV  commentary? 

Press:  An  occasional  newspaper  article,  but  television  is  the  main  focus 
of  my  activity  right  now. 

Chall:   How  much  time  is  spent  on  these  two  private  consulting  jobs? 

Press:  About  a  day  and  a  half  a  week  between  the  two  of  them.  [pause] 
Have  we  run  out? 

Chall:  We  have  just  about  run  out.   I  have  one  more  question. 


Assessment  on  Achieving  Goals:   The  Private  and  the 
Public  Sectors 


Chall:   I  want  to  know  whether  you  enjoyed  working  within  government  to 
achieve  your  goals  rather  than  in  a  private  organization.   Was 
there  a  difference  in  your  approach?  Did  you  like  one  better  than 
the  other? 

Press:   I  enjoyed  being  in  government  very  much.   I  got  a  lot  of  satis 
faction  out  of  getting  things  done  and  seeing  the  results  of  my 
work.   The  comparison  I  always  make — I  spent  ten  years  in  the 
seminary  studying  for  the  priesthood  and  thinking  that  I  could 
at  that  time  accomplish  some  change  within  the  institutional  church 
and  came  to  the  realization  that  things  change  so  slowly  there 
that  I  would  end  up  being  a  very  frustrated  person  the  rest  of 
my  life.   In  government,  you  do  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
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Press:   something  happen  not  just  in  your  lifetime,  but  in  a  couple  of 

years  you  can  bring  about  change.   You  can  see  new  directions  as 
a  result  of  your  work.   It  was  very  satisfying. 

I  got  out  of  government  because  I  felt  at  that  time  in  that 
position  I  had  achieved  what  I  wanted  to  achieve  and  just  for  my 
own  personal  growth,  I  wanted  to  do  something  different  for  a  while. 
I  don't  think  I  am  out  of  government  forever.   I  might  very  well 
want  to  get  back  in.   I  still  have  a  very  good  feeling  about  that 
work. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  I  have  done  some  part-time  work 
in  the  private  sector.   I  think  it  is  very  important  that  a  person 
in  government,  particularly  a  person  in  leadership  in  government 
have  some  understanding  of  what  the  private  sector  is  all  about 
because  there  is  a  different  set  of  problems,  a  different  dimension, 
a  different  reality  that  you  are  dealing  with.   I  am  troubled  by 
people  who  come  out  of  college  and  get  right  into  government  and 
then  pursue  their  entire  career  in  government  and  don't  know  anything 
but  the  security  of  a  check  coming  every  two  weeks,  and  benefits, 
and  a  pension,  and  they  just  have  no  kind  of  grasp  or  experience 
or  understanding  of  the  economy. 

Chall:  Their  opinions  then  are  held  to  be  less  valid  by  those  out  there 
who  are  (quote)  "meeting  a  payroll"? 

Press:  Yes,  you  hear  that  expression  a  lot. 
Chall:   It's  a  cliche. 

Press:   It  is  a  cliche,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  way 
non-government  works.   I  don't  necessarily  mean  just  developers, 
certainly,  and  I  don't  necessarily  mean  just  business.   I  mean 
even  individuals.   Carol  and  I  had  to  deal,  for  example,  with  federal 
agencies,  federal  flood  disaster  agencies,  after  experiencing  a 
landslide  and  significant  flood  damge  on  our  property  in  Inverness 
after  the  storm  of  January  '82.   We  had  only  minor  damage  fortunately. 
I  wish  the  people  in  the  SBA  [Small  Business  Administration]  had 
that  experience.   I  don't  wish  anybody  evil — but  all  I  am  saying 
is  they  would  do  their  job  a  lot  better  if  they  had  ever  experienced 
on  the  side  of  the  homeowners  who  are  living  out  there  what  it 
is  like  to  be  wiped  out,  as  some  homeowners  were.   It's  a  perspec 
tive  that  you  don't  have  if  you  have  been  sitting  in  a  government 
office  all  of  your  life. 

There  are  many  other  areas.   This  one  just  occurs  to  me  because 
that  was  our  personal  experience.   Individual  homeowners  or  taxpayers 
or  business  people  are  dealing  with  a  real  set  of  problems  that 
the  person  who  has  been  isolated  in  a  government  office  all  of 
his  or  her  life  just  doesn't  understand. 
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Chall:  When  I  asked  that  question  I  was  also  thinking  about  the  difference 
between  working  in  the  government  and  working  for  an  organization 
like  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League,  which  was  a  private 
forum  for  accomplishing  change. 

Press:   It  is  and  I  realize  I  didn't  answer  that  question  directly. 
Chall:  That's  all  right.   Maybe  I  didn't  ask  it  directly. 

Press:  That  was  also  very  satisfying  work  for  me  and  it  is  very,  very 

important  work.  We  need  strong,  articulate,  forceful  people  heading 
those  agencies.   That  keeps  government  honest  and  on  track  and 
it  keeps  it  working.   I  think  my  personal  preference  would  be  to 
be  inside  the  agency  making  the  decisions  as  opposed  to  outside 
putting  pressure  on  someone  to  make  those  same  decisions.   But 
I  am  not  saying  that  one  is  more  important  than  the  other. 

Another  one,  frankly,  that's  important,  which  I  am  learning 
now  is  being  a  member  of  the  media,  exercising  some  influence  on 
the  process  from  a  totally  different  point  of  view. 

Chall:  That's  an  educational  process,  a  different  kind. 
Press:   Yes. 

Chall:  As  you  have  gone  from  one  type  of  experience  to  another — government 
and  private  sector — and  your  point  of  view  has  been  changed  by 
the  experience,  do  you  find  that  persons  with  whom  you  had  once 
been  closely  associated  look  at  you  with  suspicion?  Do  they 
consider  that  you  have  moved  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  environmental 
movement?   If  so,  how  does  this  affect  you? 

Press:   Even  when  I  was  a  professional  environmentalist  [laughs],  if  you 
want  to  use  James  Watt's  term,  I  was  always  interested  in  areas 
of  consensus.   I  mean  I  was  able  to  take  as  hard  line  a  position 
as  anyone  else  when  necessary — for  example,  against  the  water 
lobby  on  the  Wild  Rivers  bill  or  on  the  Peripheral  Canal.   Yet 
I  think  it  is  very  important,  in  order  to  achieve  environmental 
goals,  to  be  able  to  reach  out  and  make  alliances  with  various 
other  interest  groups.   You  just  broaden  your  constituency  and 
you  broaden  your  base  and  you  increase  your  power  that  way. 

So  I  was  always  interested  in  looking  toward  those  areas,  and 
land  use  had  the  primary  potential  in  that  respect.   But  because 
of  that,  I  was  always  suspect  of  not  being  a  purist.   So  I  have 
learned  to  live  with  that.   And  as  a  result  of  then  being  in  the 
governor's  office,  which  is  a  political  environment,  and  sometimes 
having  had  to  share  in  political  decisions,  that  made  me  even  more 
suspect.   Then,  God  forbid,  having  ever  worked  for  a  local  agency, 
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Press:   like  I  work  for  a  county  right  now,  the  county  of  San  Bernardino, 
or  working  for  a  developer,  a  land  developer,  which  I  do  in  San 
Diego,  that  makes  me  all  the  more  suspect.   So  I  would  imagine 
that  there  are  some  people  who  have  written  me  off  altogether, 
but  very  few. 

That  kind  of  criticism  doesn't  bother  me,  to  tell  the  truth. 
I  know  it  exists.   I  am  equally  critical  of  people  who  are  myopic 
and  unfortunately  there  are  too  many  people  like  that  in  the  environ 
mental  movement.   I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  environmental 
movement  has  never  achieved  its  greatest  strength  is  because  some 
people  tend  to  take  such  a  narrow  view.   There  is  either  only  one 
issue  that  they  care  about  and  the  rest  of  the  world  be  damned 
or  they  lose  sight —  I  guess  they  don't  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees  basically.   They  lose  sight  of  the  overall  environmental 
goal  because  they  are  so  focused  on  one  issue  and  there  is  no  give 
at  all.   I  think  those  people  are  very  narrow  and  they  are  not 
making  any  great  contribution  either.   So  I  am  as  critical  of  my 
critics  as  they  are  of  me!   [laughter] 

Chall:   All  right,  I  have  no  more  questions.   I  think  we  have  covered  the 
material  very  well.   If  you  want  to  add  anything  more  feel  free 
to  do  so  when  you  review  the  transcript.   I  really  appreciate  all 
of  the  time  you  have  given  ma  today — so  much  more  than  you  expected 
to,  I'm  sure.   Thank  you  very  much. 

Press:  You  are  welcome. 
If 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Paul  Sedway  is  a  professional  urban  planner  whose  interest  goes 
beyond  the  city  to  encompass  the  region  and  the  state  in  the  planning 
process.   He  was  asked  to  participate  in  this  project  in  order  to  add 
understanding  about  the  extent  to  which  the  programs  adopted  since  1960 
have  been  effective  in  solving  California's  multi-faceted  urban  growth 
problems.   Simply  put,  he  was  asked  to  talk  about  the  evolution  of  the 
state  mandate  for  local  planning,  how  local  planning  has  been  changed  under 
those  mandates,  and  what  more  needs  to  be  done. 

As  a  boy  growing  up  in  New  York  City,  Paul  Sedway  had  always  been 
interested  in  cities  and  maps.   During  the  1950s  and  1960s  while  a  student 
at  Harvard  College  his  interest  in  planning  was  whetted  by  such  major 
figures  as  Catherine  Bauer  Wurster,  Bill  Wheaton,  and  Charles  Haar.   But 
it  was  not  until  he  was  well  into  his  law  career  in  Harvard  Law  School 
that  he  decided  he  wanted  to  be  a  professional  city  planner.   So,  after 
completing  law  school  he  enrolled  in  the  graduate  program  in  city  and 
regional  planning  at  UC  Berkeley.   He  graduated  in  1960,  the  same  year 
that  the  state  Office  of  Planning  was  established  in  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

After  working  four  years  in  the  city  of  Oakland's  planning  department 
Mr.  Sedway,  and  another  member  of  the  staff,  Paul  Cooke,  organized  their 
now-nationally  recognized  consulting  firm  Sedway/Cooke  which  specializes 
in  urban  and  environmental  planning  and  design. 

His  first  consulting  assignment  was  as  a  subcontractor  working  on 
the  State  Development  Plan  mandated  by  SB  579  which  set  up  the  Office  of 
Planning.   From  1964  to  1966  he  studied  and  wrote  reports  relating  to  the 
planning  laws  of  California,  subdivisions,  and  incorporation  and  annexation. 
The  comprehensive  scope  of  the  State  Development  Plan,  completed  in  1968, 
has  not  been  equalled.   The  report  itself  was  greeted  with  cries  of  anguish 
by  California  Tomorrow,  but  otherwise  quietly  dismissed.   Still,  the  back 
ground  it  provided  had  merit  and  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  molding 
it  are  being  felt  nearly  two  decades  later. 

The  lessons  Sedway  learned  are  that:  you  don't  try  to  do  a  plan  as 
comprehensive  as  the  State  Development  Plan  for  a  state  as  complex  as 
California;  you  don't  get  much  in  the  way  of  significant  results  without 
political  support;  and  you  have  to  leave  a  little  more  to  other  levels 
of  government,  particularly  local  government. 

By  1975,  with  nearly  a  decade  behind  him  to  savor  that  learning 
experience,  Paul  Sedway  took  another  long  and  careful  look  at  the  potentials 
for  state  land-use  planning  when  he  served  as  consultant  to  the  task  force 
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on  land  use  established  by  the  Planning  and  Conservation  Foundation  to 
consider,  once  again,  government's  role  in  planning.   Sedway  provided  the 
task  force  with  a  cogent  report  of  both  the  history  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  state  planning  process,  which  included  the  functioning  of  the 
relatively  new  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  in  the  governor's  office. 

Multipurpose  regional  government?  Mr.  Sedway  considered  it  important 
when  he  spoke  on  that  subject  at  a  Bay  Area  Regional  Organization  Conference 
in  1968,  and  again  in  1981  when  he  was  a  member  of  a  panel  at  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  "California  2000"  conference.   "Since  issues  that  regional 
planning  should  deal  with  and  even  carry  out  are  not  going  to  go  away," 
he  said  during  his  interview,  he  hasn't  given  up  trying  to  achieve  regional 
decision  making  in  some  form. 

What  of  those  state  mandates  for  local  planning  which  environmentalists, 
planners,  and  legislators  thought  would  protect  the  environment  and  assist 
local  and  state  agencies  to  develop  good  land-use  plans?  Mr.  Sedway  looks 
critically  at  LAFCOs,  EIRs,  and  general  plan  elements.   He  looks  critically 
also  at  the  newly  developing  panaceas  subsumed  under  such  terms  as  infill 
and  greenbelt  and  agricultural  preservation. 

But  he  is  not  one  to  criticize  and  then  walk  away  from  a  problem. 
As  chairman  of  a  task  force  sponsored  by  the  California  Planners  Foundation 
he  recently  submitted  to  the  legislature  a  draft  of  a  revised  California 
Planning  Law  which  proposes  significant  innovations  in  local  planning. 
The  proposals  will  now  be  reviewed  by  interested  groups  and,  he  hopes, 
be  adopted  within  a  few  years. 

All  of  this  and  more  Mr.  Sedway  talked  about  in  less  than  two  hours 
during  the  interview  sessions  held  in  his  San  Francisco  office — on  April  20, 
and  June  18,  1982.   His  heavily  committed  schedule  did  not  permit  more 
time.   When  he  reviewed  the  transcript  he  filled  in  a  few  missing  phrases 
and  clarified  some  sentences,  but  otherwise  left  it  in  its  original  form. 
Since  Mr.  Sedway  speaks  succinctly  and  very  rapidly  we  did  achieve  an 
understanding  of  one  experienced  urban  planner's  perspective  on  past  state 
mandates  for  local  planning  and  his  goals  for  the  future. 
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AN  URBAN  PLANNER  REVIEWS  PAST  LAND-USE  PLANNING  PROGRAMS 
AND  CONSIDERS  THE  FUTURE 


Background:   Education  and  the  Formation  of 
Sedway/Cooke 

[Interview  1:  April  20,  1982 ]## 


Chall:   As  background,  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  concisely  what 

this  profession  is  that  you  are  in,  and  by  what  process  of  education 
and  interest  you  arrived  here? 

Sedway:   Well,  the  city  planning  profession  is  a  discipline  that  is  designed 
to  dictate  the  character  and  location  of  growth  in  cities,  counties, 
and  regions,  the  proper  location  of  land  uses,  circulation,  physical 
form,  but  occasionally  getting  into  social  planning  and  some 
economic  considerations. 

Our  firm  is  a  consulting  firm  and  we  focus  very  heavily  on 
the  physical  and  the  implementational  aspects  of  what  is  called 
city  planning,  or  urban  planning,  if  you  will.   That  is  a  very 
succinct  definition. 

In  terms  of  how  I  got  here,  well,  I  have  always  been  interested 
in  cities  and  maps.   During  my  college  career  I  studied  under 
certain  major  figures  in  the  field,  including  Catherine  Bauer 
Wurster. 

Chall:   Oh,  so  your  college  then,  was  here  at  Berkeley? 


f#Thla  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  237. 
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Sedway:   No,  at  Harvard.   She  was  at  Harvard  then.   In  those  days,  Bill 
Wheaton  was  also  there  as  a  visiting  professor. 

In  any  case,  I  became  very  interested  in  it.   I  wasn't 
convinced  I  would  want  to  take  it  up  as  a  profession.   I  was  also 
interested  in  law,  so  I  went  to  Harvard  Law  School  where  I  studied 
under  Charles  Haar,  another  prominent  figure  in  the  land  use  law 
field  in  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

Chall:   Harr? 

Sedway:   Haar.   During  my  law  school  career,  I  became  firmly  convinced 
that  I  did  want  to  practice  what  I  described  as  city  planning. 
So  then  out  of  law  school  I  went  to  planning  school  at  Berkeley 
which  is  where  I  met  some  of  the  people  you  are  talking  to. 
[Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning]   Jack  Kent  was  on  the 
faculty  there  and  Mel  Webber  and  Fran  [Francis]  Violich. 

After  getting  out  of  the  planning  department  I  went  to  work 
for  the  city  of  Oakland  for  four  years,  which  is  where  I  met  my 
current  partner.   We  both  were  there  at  the  same  time. 

Chall:   When  was  that? 

Sedway:   That  was  from  1960  to  1964,  when  I  ran  into  Tom  Cooke.   Tom  left 
the  department  a  year  before  I  did,  to  teach  at  Berkeley  as  a 
faculty  member.   Then  in  1964  I  left  the  city  planning  department 
and  went  to  work  on  the  State  Development  Plan.* 

That  was  my  first  consulting  assignment,  the  plan  with  which 
Sam  Wood  was  also  involved.   That  was  the  start  of  our  consulting 
firm  in  1964.   So,  we  have  been  in  existence  for  eighteen  years, 
under  the  same  ownership  and  management.  [Sedway/Cooke] 

Chall:   Yes,  that  is  an  achievement. 

Sedway:  Yes  it  is,  these  davs.   So  that's  how  I  got  here. 

Chall:   Under  whom  did  you  work  on  the  State  Development  Plan? 


*The  State  Development  Plan  was  authorized  by  SB  579  in  1957, 
which  established  the  Office  of  Planning.  This  is  discussed 
in  Volume  I. 
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Sedway:   Oh,  I  worked  on  that  as  a  consultant.   That  was  my  first  consulting 
assignment.   But  I  worked  on  that  as  a  subcontractor  to  two  other 
important  figures  in  state  planning.   That  is,  Bill  Spangle  and 
Hal  [Harold]  Wise  about  whom  you  have  probably  heard. 

I  worked  on  three  major  studies.   One  was  on  the  planning 
law  of  California.   It  was  a  major  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
planning  law  of  California  and  provided  foundations  for  change. 

Then  another  study  was  of  related  laws,  laws  related  to 
planning,  the  Subdivision  Map  Act  and  the  Redevelopment  Law,  and 
laws  relating  to  annexation  and  incorporation.   That  was  another 
report. 

The  third  report  was  one  on  intergovernmental  relationships 
and  how  that  affects  the  planning  process. 

Chall:   That  was  all  done  as  a  consultant  for  the  state? 
Sedway:   That's  right,  and  that  was  from  1964  to  1966. 

Chall:   That  was  during  Pat  Brown's  administration,  when  Bill  Lipman  and 
Elton  Andrews  were  the  two  administrators  of  the  program. 

Sedway:   That's  right.   They  were  the  head  of  that  program.   But  I  was 
working  as  a  consultant  on  my  own  during  that  period,  just  two 
blocks  west  of  here  on  Montgomery  Street  above  Ernie's  Restaurant. 
Gradually  we  have  been  moving  further  to  the  east  and  getting 
somewhat  larger. 

Chall:   Quarters  and  staff? 

Sedway:   Staff,  quarters,  overhead,  the  works.   [chuckles] 

Chall:  If  this  is  your  activity  [looking  at  program  flow  chart  on  the 
wall]  then  you  are  out  around  in  the  country  more  than  just  in 
the  state  of  California. 

Sedway:  Yes,  that's  right.   Right  now  we  have  projects  in  Alaska,  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  and  we  are  about  to  start  one  in  New  Mexico. 
I  would  say  that  about  75  percent  of  our  work  is  in  California, 
about  25  percent  in  the  other  western  states,  and  very  little 
beyond  that — although  we  do  consider  ourselves  a  national  firm — 
we  don't  go  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Chall:  Well,  easterners  consider  themselves  national  if  they  don't  go 
any  further  west  than  Chicago. 
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Sedway:   That's  right,  exactly.   Or  even  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Chall :   Right . 

Analyzing  State  Planning  as  a  Process 


Sedway : 


Chall : 


Sedway : 


Chall: 


Sedway: 
Chall : 


Actually,  I  guess  I  am  broader  than  a  city  planner,  but  there 
isn't  much  state  and  regional  planning  that  is  going  on  any  more. 
In  fact  there  wasn't  much  state  planning  in  the  traditional  sense 
after  that  State  Development  Plan  was  completed,  although  there 
is  a  state  planning  process  which  has  been  going  on  since  then. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Urban  Strategy  that  was  developed 
by  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research? 

Well  I  thought  it  had  some  interesting  concepts.   It  certainly 
wasn't  coherent  and  was  largely  a  listing  of  priorities  which 
was  nevertheless  useful.   I  think  it  was  the  process  by  which 
it  was  achieved  that  was  more  important,  and  the  fact  that  it 
raised  the  issues,  even  though  it  didn't  resolve  them  in  any 
meaningful  way . 

Of  course  it  was  the  last  document  of  its  kind  to  come  out 
of  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research.   I  mean,  nothing  since 
then  has  really  addressed  in  a  comprehensive  and  statewide  manner 
the  issues  relating  to  the  planning  process.   So  I  guess  that 
was  an  important  document  from  that  standpoint. 

California  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  doing  an  urban  strategy 
which  a  lot  of  states  have  done  since  then. 

i 

Has  your  philosophy,  if  you  had  one — at  the  time  you  were  working 
for  the  state — has  it  changed  in  any  way?  Let's  talk  first  about 
state  planning,  the  idea  of  comprehensive  planning  at  the  state 
level  as  it  was  envisioned  by  Sam  Wood. 


In  the  early  documents  with  Alf  [Alfred]  Heller  you  mean? 
in  the  state  development  plan? 


Or 


In  the  plan  authorized  in  1959  that  you  were  working  on  as  a 
consultant.   Although  it  was  passed  after  he  left,  it  was  still 
one  of  the  plans  developed  when  Sam  Wood  was  a  consultant  for 
the  Lindsay  committee.   That  act  set  up  the  Office  of  Planning. 

Sedway:   Yes,  that's  right. 
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Chall :   Nothing  happened,  at  first,  I  think,  because  they  weren't  given 

any  money.   The  idea  was  a  comprehensive  plan  without  implementa 
tion. 

Sedway:   Right.   Well,  I  guess  the  lesson  we  all  learned  from  that  exercise 
was  that  you  don't  try  to  do  a  plan  as  comprehensive  as  that  for 
a  state  as  complex  as  California.   You  just  simply  don't  try  to 
undertake  a  plan  intended  to  dictate  all  the  actions  of  every 
agency  of  government . 

It  was  just  too  comprehensive.   If  we  had  a  computer  in 
those  days  it  would  have  been  ideal  to  just  keep  track  of  what 
everybody  was  doing. 

So  the  first  lesson  I  learned,  I  guess,  is  that  you  can't 
be  quite  that  comprehensive  and  you  have  to  narrow  your  focus 
a  bit.   That  plan  attempted  to  deal  with  social,  economic,  fiscal, 
and  governmental  factors  as  well  as  physical  and  environmental 
factors. 

I  guess  the  second  lesson  I  learned  is  that  you  really  don't 
have  much  in  the  way  of  significant  results  without  political 
support  and  that  was  never  there.   The  money  was  there,  mostly 
because  it  came  from  the  federal  government.   I  am  not  sure  that 
Pat  Brown,  Sr.  was  committed  to  it  or  understood  what  was  going 
on.   Then  when  Ronald  Reagan  came  in,  he  signed  the  document, 
and  that  was  the  last  we  ever  saw  of  it . 

So  that  was  somewhat  disheartening,  all  that  work.   But  it 
did  provide  a  lot  of  useful  information  for  a  lot  of  people.   I 
think  from  that  standpoint,  just  as  an  information-generating 
process  it  was  useful. 

I  know  that  our  work  led  to  some  significant  changes;  even 
the  local  planning  law  was  radically  changed  in  1965.   I  think 
part  of  it  came  out  of  the  work  that  we  were  doing  at  the  time. 

Chall:   In  your  studies? 

Sedway:   In  our  studies,  yes,  in  three  documents,  but  mostly  the  first 

one.   I  think  the  index  number  was  202.11.   I  still  remember  it. 
Yes,  202.11  was  the  index  code  for  that  document.   That  was  called 
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Sedway:   "The  Planning  Law  of  California:  An  Analysis,"  where  we  analyzed 
the  effectiveness  of  the  planning  law  in  achieving  good  local 
planning . * 

We  did  that  by  interviewing  a  lot  of  people  and  finding  out 
what  they  were  doing  and  how  the  law  should  be  changed.   So  it 
had  some  results  in  that  regard. 

I  think  in  terms  of  another  lesson  I  think  we  all  learned, 
it  was  that  we  have  to  leave  a  little  bit  more  to  other  levels 
of  government — in  particular  local  government — and  that  we  should 
not  be  so  sanguine  about  prospects  of  the  state  or  regional  levels 
achieving  much  in  the  way  of  planning  in  California,  in  part  because 
the  home  rule  tradition  was  too  strong. 

Chall:   Oh,  not  because  it  couldn't  be  done  theoretically? 
Sedway:  No,  theoretically  it  is  ideal. 

Chall:   Did  you  work  at  all  with  the  California  Tomorrow  people  when  they 
were  developing  their  major  plan? 

Sedway:   At  the  time  we  were  doing  something  that  was  similar  but  a  little 
different.   When  did  the  California  Tomorrow  Plan  come  out? 

Chall:   About  1970  to  1972,  I  think,  they  were  working  on  it. 

Sedway:  Nineteen  seventy  to  1972,  yes.   I  didn't  have  a  hand  in  that, 

except  I  guess  just  as  a  kibitzer.   I  had  some  dialogue  with  Alf 
Heller  about  the  enormity  of  trying  to  do  a  state  zoning  plan 
which,  I  think,  is  what  was  ultimately  in  Alf 's  mind.   He  knew 
about  the  Hawaii  experience  and  thought  it  was  transferable  to 
California.  My  position  then,  as  it  is  now,  is  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  do  that  at  a  state  level.  Even  the  coastline  is 
an  example  of  how  that  concept  has  been  altered  significantly 
to  essentially  arrogate  that  function  to  local  government.   That 
concept  of  a  plan  simply  is  not  feasible.   I  am  not  sure  how  Alf 
feels  about  it  today. 


*For  an  analysis  of  this  entire  study  see  che  Introduction  in 
William  E.  Spangle,  Harold  Wise,  Paul  Sedway,  An  Analysis  of 
Selected  California  Laws  Affecting  Urban  Development  (California 
State  Office  of  Planning,  Preliminary  Technical  Report,  Work 
Item  202.12,  1965)  p.  i. 
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Sedway:   I  should  mention  that  following  from  that  effort — maybe  I  am 
jumping  ahead  a  little  bit. 

Chall:   No,  go  ahead,  it  doesn't  matter. 

Sedway:   I  was  consultant  to  another  group  about  which  you  should  know. 
I  am  not  sure  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here.   It  was  called  the — 
California  Land-Use  Task  Force?   I  think  it  was  the  California 
Land-Use  Task  Force.   It  was  a  task  force  put  together  by  the 
Planning  and  Conservation  Foundation  which  represented  almost 
every  interest  in  the  state.* 

It  came  out  with  two  documents.   A  background  survey  which 
I  did  on  planning  in  California;  then  the  document  called 
California:   Planning  for  People,  I  believe.  You  have  probably 
seen  those.** 

Chall:   No,  I  haven't,  but  I  have  seen — 
Sedway:   The  cards? 
Chall:    I  have  the  cards. 

Sedway:  Actually,  I  think  they  are  both  in  the  Planning  Library  in  Wurster 
Hall.   So,  that  effort  was  still  in  the  tradition  of  the  State 
Development  Plan.   There  was  still  a  strong  state  and  regional 
thrust  then,  even  as  late  as  1976. 

Chall:   I  see.   I  had  read  some  reference  to  it  and  it  did  sound  as  if 

it  were  rather  like  the  California  Tomorrow  Plan  in  terms  of  state, 
regional,  and  local  hierarchy. 

Sedway:  That's  right,  yes.   I  learned  that  early  on.  You  put  state  first. 
See,  then  you  get  down  to  local.   That's  one  I  have  never  given 
up.   There  are  people  who  apparently  want  to  switch  it  around. 


*See  interview  with  Bill  Press  in  this  volume. 

**Sedway/Cooke,  Land  and  the  Environment:  Planning  in  California 
Today  (Los  Altos:  William  Kaufmann,  Inc.,  1975). 

The  California  Land:  Planning  for  People;  A  Report  of  the 
California  Land-Use  Task  Force,  Sponsored  by  the  Planning  and 
Conservation  Foundation  (Los  Altos:  William  Kaufmann,  Inc., 
1975). 
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Sedway:   That  was  my  survey.   But  a  separate  document  came  out  of  this 
task  force — and  the  task  force  was  well  constituted.   They  had 
a  lot  of  national  speakers  come  to  talk  to  them.   I  remember  Bill 
Reilly  came,  and  oh,  who  else  did  they  have?   Jerry  [Gerald] 
Horton  from  Georgia. 

They  were  still  interested  in  the  state  planning  function 
at  that  point,  and  regional  planning,  a  very  strong  emphasis. 
They  tried  to  come  up  with  some  policies  as  well. 

Chall:   Where  was  this,  here  in  California,  that  the  conferences  were 
held? 

Sedway:  The  meetings  were  held  throughout  California,  yes.   It  was  wholly 
a  California  effort.   The  meetings  were  rotated  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Chall:    I  see,  and  that  was  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League.   Was 
that  it? 

Sedway:   Well,  it  was  the  Planning  and  Conservation  Foundation. 
Chall:   Was  it  the  league's  arm? 

Sedway:   It  was  the  league's  arm.   It  was  the  league's  educational  arm. 

At  that  time,  Bill  Press  was  the  executive  director  of  the  league, 
and  he  essentially  ran  the  program,  and  I  was  consultant. 

Chall:   Well  then  if  you  feel  that  comprehensive  planning  at  the  state 
level  is  infeasible,  where  does  planning  fit  in  at  the  regional 
level? 

Sedway:   I  would  say  that  planning  as  comprehensive  as  we  set  out  to  do 
in  1964  is  infeasible.   But  I  think  there  can  be  a  strong  state 
planning  program  like  Oregon's  and  there  should  be.   It  simply 
cannot  be  quite  as  ambitious  as  that  program  was. 

Chall:   Where  are  the  limitations? 

Sedway:   I  think  the  limitation  is  in  terms  of  how  it  started  out.   I  think 
the  difference  is  that,  in  our  halcyon  days  of  planning  in  1964, 
we  felt  that  the  state  not  only  could  prepare  the  policies  but 
could  somehow  carry  the  whole  thing  out  as  well.   For  reasons 
of  resources  and  political  power  we  found  out  since  then  that 
you  can ' t . 
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State-Mandated  Elements  and  Proposed  Revisions 


Sedway:   I  think  there  still  is  a  lot  that  can  be  done  on  the  state  level 

which  is  not  being  done  now  in  terms  of  enunciating  state  policies 
or  policies  of  state  interest  to  which  regional  and  local  agencies 
must  adhere.   That  tradition  is  still  there.   The  housing  element 
is  a  good  example  of  an  interest  which  found  expression  at  the 
state  level.   I  think  it  can  be  done  for  other  kinds  of  issues 
as  well . 

Chall:   You  refer  to  the  elements  that  are  supposed  to  be  in  general  plans- 
like  a  housing  element.  What  other  elements  are  there?  Are  those 
state  mandated? 

Sedway:  They  are  currently  state  mandated,  yes.   They  are  local  planning 
sections  of  the  state  planning  law.   There  are  nine  mandated 
elements.   It  looks  like  pretty  soon  there  are  only  going  to  be 
six,  however;  we  are  moving  in  the  other  direction. 

Chall:   Really? 

Sedway:  Well  this  bill  that  is  working  its  way  in  the  legislature  and 

is  probably  destined  to  pass.   I  think  it  has  already  passed  the 
assembly.   It  is  in  the  senate  now.   That  would  eliminate  three 
of  the  nine  elements.   Right  now  the  nine  elements  are  land  use, 
circulation,  seismic  safety,  safety,  noise,  scenic  highways, 
housing,  open  space,  and  conservation.   It  is  hard  to  even  list 
them. 


There  are  three  to  be  eliminated  and  those  would  be  noise, 
scenic  highways,  and  safety. 

Chall:   What  kinds  of  things  are  covered  by  safety? 

Sedway:   Safety  deals  with  hazards  other  than  seismic,  including  mud 
slides  and  flooding,  and  evacuation  routes.   I  better  pull  out 
a  general  plan.   You  have  seen  by  the  way  the  state  guidelines, 
the  general  plan  guidelines?  Or,  have  you  not  seen  those? 

Chall :   No . 

Sedway:   I  don't  have  them  here,  but  I  think  you  should  take  a  look  at 

those.   This  is  one  of  the  reports  that  I  did  for  the  California 
Task  Force. 

Chall :   I  see ,  Land  and  the  Environment:   Planning  in  California  Today. 
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Sedway:   Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  one  you  have  got  there  on  your  bibliography 
cards. 

Chall:   Two  people  I  talked  to  said  two  things  about  the  elements  and 

they  may  not  be  mutually  exclusive  at  all.   Bill  MacDougall  felt 
that  they  have  been  used  almost  as  a  substitute  or  as  an  addition 
to  the  zoning  pattern  in  the  city  or  the  county.*  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  he  means  by  that. 

Sedway:   Well  what  he  meant  by  that  is  that  there  was,  in  1971,  a  provision 
which  was  added  to  require  that  all  zoning  be  consistent  with 
the  general  plan.   Because  of  that  requirement  a  lot  of  communities 
gradually  started  to  work  on  the  general  plan  more  as  a  regulatory 
document  than  as  a  policy  document.   So,  he  is  alluding  to  that. 

Rather  than  looking  ahead  to  try  to  get  a  vision  of  the  future, 
the  elements  can  be  used  in  a  very  immediate  way  to  regulate  land 
use. 


Chall: 


Sedway : 


Sam  Wood  feels  that  nobody  enforces  them, 
they  are  not  enforced. 


They  are  there,  but 


Chall : 
Sedway ; 


Well,  that's  true.   I  think  the  secret  weapon  of  the  planners 
are  the  plethora  of  lawyers  which  are  coming  out  of  law  schools, 
many  of  whom  don't  have  very  much  to  do  when  they  first  get  out. 
The  only  way  that  the  planning  law  is  really  enforced  is  by 
litigation.   Which  is  unfortunate  from  two  standpoints:   First 
of  all  it  is  a  very  time-consuming  process.   Second  of  all  it 
leaves  critical  decisions  in  the  hands  of  judges  who  are  sometimes 
not  well  trained  to  make  those  planning  type  decisions. 

If  the  general  plan  is  not  adhered  to,  then  there  is  certainly 
a  lot  of  interests,  either  conservation  interests  or  development 
interests,  who  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  by  litigation.   So  that 
is  the  only  real  means  we  have  but  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  pretty 
effective  means. 

There  .•'.s  no  state  overview,  which  is  what  Sam  Wood  is 
suggesting,  as  they  have  in  Oregon,  which  we  don't  have  in 
California.   From  that  standpoint  there  is  no  real  enforcement 
as  there  is  there.   But  even  in  Oregon  the  enforcement  mechanisms 
are  breaking  down.   Compared  to  the  early  expectations,  it  is 
not  working  out  the  way  everybody  hoped  it  would. 

Why  is  that? 

Well,  basically  it  is  because  the  local  governments  have  become 

much  more  powerful  than  in  the  early  days  of  the  LCDC  of  1975, 

I  guess  it  was.   There  were  mandated  local  plans  for  all  communities. 


*See  interview  with  William  MacDougall  in  Land-Use  Planning  series, 
Volume  I. 
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Sedway:  Nobody  looked  ahead  to  figure  out  what  would  happen  once  these 
plans  were  done.   They  were  "acknowledged."  Now  that  they  are 
acknowledged  there  is  a  lot  of  whittling  away  that  is  going  on 
at  the  local  level  because  the  law  wasn't  written  to  be  an  ongoing 
process . 

It  was  basically,  everybody  should  get  their  houses  in  order 
right  now,  and  we  will  worry  about  the  future  later.   So,  local 
governments  have  tended  to  weaken  the  LCDC  although  it  is  still 
the  most  potent  state  planning  process  in  the  country. 

Chall:   What  do  those  initials  stand  for? 

Sedway:   The  Land  Conservation  and  Development  Commission,  LCDC,  as  opposed 
to  BCDC. 


Chall:   Yes,  of  course. 

Sedway:   I  should  mention  one  more  thing,  and  I  am  jumping  around  because 
I  may  forget  things.   I  am  the  chairman  of  the  task  force  which 
is  preparing  the  new  revision  of  the  California  Planning  Law — 
again.   We  just  completed  our  work  after  a  year's  effort.   The 
task  force  was  sponsored  by  the  California  Planners  Foundation, 
of  which  I  was  president.   I  have  given  that  office  up,  however 
I  still  retain  my  role  as  the  chairman  of  the  task  force. 

The  task  force  has  prepared  a  draft  law  which  is  being 
submitted  to  the  California  Assembly  for  a  one-year  interim  study 
and  exposure  to  the  public  interest  groups,  which  is  hazardous. 

But,  it  probably  wouldn't  stand  too  much  of  a  chance  to  be 
adopted  without  that  kind  of  scrutiny.   So  that  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  things. 

Getting  back  to  state  planning,  we  do  have  in  that  proposed 
legislation  a  very  significant  innovation  in  local  planning,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  much  more  latitude  given  to  local  government 
to  prepare  a  local  plan.   We  have  done  away  with  the  elements. 
We  have  included  five  subjects  which  must  be  dealt  with,  land 
use,  housing,  infrastructure,  natural  resources,  and  hazards. 

Chall:   Does  natural  resources  include  open  space? 

Sedway:   Yes,  it  does.   We've  got  these  five  things  that  must  be  dealt 
with.   But  the  important  thing  is  that  we  have  included  in  the 
law,  what  we  call  policies  of  state  interest,  not  statewide 
interest,  but  state  interest. 
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Sedway:   The  local  governments  must  adhere  to  those  policies,  so  in  effect 
we  presented  a  set  of  policies  which  were  akin  to  the  Oregon 
LCDC's  nineteen  goals,  and  if  local  government  doesn't  adhere 
to  those  policies  then  their  general  plan  is  not  adequate. 

Chall:   And  who  is  to  check  and  enforce  that? 

Sedway:  Well,  the  only  enforcement  mechanism  is  the  same  enforcement 
mechanism  we  have  today.   The  answer  is — ?   [chuckles]   Well, 
depending  upon  whether  Sam  Wood   is  talking  or  others.   The 
attorney  general  has  the  authority  to  go  in  and  enforce  the  law, 
which  he  has  done.   For  instance,  Mendocino  County,  Butte  County — 
let's  see,  what  other  cities — Napa  County,  all  have  been  subject 
to  successful  litigation  to  block  development  pending  completion 
of  an  adequate  general  plan. 

From  the  standpoint,  there  is  effective  enforcement.   In 
fact,  there  are  state  policies  now  which  could  lead  a  vigorous 
attorney  general  to  move  in  this  area. 

Chall:   It  puts  the  state  on  notice  too  about  some  of  their  activities, 
doesn't  it?  They  don't  build  many  highways  anymore  but  there 
is  other  interaction. 

Sedway:   Exactly,  yes.  We  do  have  a  provision  that  says  that  all  state 
agencies  must  adhere  to  those  policies  as  well.   There  is  the 
horizontal  integration  that  we  were  seeking  in  the  State  Development 
Plan. 

Chall:   Yes.   What  do  you  do  about  water  development? 

Sedway:   I  can't  remember  how  our  natural  resource  goal  reads.   There  is 
nothing  in  there  about  the  peripheral  canal .   There  is  a  natural 
resource  goal  which  deals  with  preservation  of  critical  state 
resources.   I  guess  if  someone  is  going  to  identify  certain  wild 
rivers  as  critical  resources  you  could  make  a  case  in  court  perhaps 
to  block  the  canal,  if  this  were  law. 

Chall:   Where  does  the  federal  government  fit  in  to  this  kind  of  thing? 
II 

Sedway:   Our  scheme  doesn't  indicate  any  role  for  the  states  vis-a-vis 
the  federal  government.   That  kind  of  decision  has  to  come  out 
of  federal  legislation.   Obviously  no  state  legislation  can  control 
that. 
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Sedway:   It  is  the  state  coastal  commission's  position  that  [the  reason] 
they  can  prevent  offshore  oil  drilling  comes  from  the  Coastal 
Management  Act  at  the  federal  level.   So  there  is  very  little 
that  you  can  do  to  control  Secretary  Watt  by  passing  state  law. 
It  does  raise  an  interesting  question  though. 

There  was  last  year  a  bill  proposed,  called  the  New  Communities 
bill  which  would  create  a  New  Communities  Commission  and  have 
authority  to  designate  five  new  communities,  or  six.   I  believe 
it  was  three  in  the  north  and  three  in  the  south.   Or,  three  in 
the  south  and  two  in  the  north. 

Those  communities  could  be  approved  and  override  all  local 
regulations. 

Chall:   I  remember  that. 

Sedway:   It  was  greeted  with  horror  by  most  planners,  but  there  were  some 
interesting  ideas  in  it.   That  is  that  there  might  be  other 
interests  which  are  larger  than  local  which  have  to  be  met,  in 
particular,  housing  needs.   That  was  purportedly  the  reason  why 
this  was  done.   It  generated  a  lot  of  political  turmoil  when  it 
was  discovered  that  one  of  the  large  developers  had  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  coffers  of  the  person  who  would  be  in  charge 
of  that  commission. 

So  because  of  that,  even  though  it  had  passed  both  houses 
of  the  legislature,  the  governor  vetoed  it.   However,  it  is  coining 
back  again  in  a  new  form.   I  think  it  will  require  certain  local 
approvals  but  will  give  the  state  some  authority  as  well.   I  don't 
know  the  exact  form  it  is  going  to  take,  but  it  is  an  interesting 
case  of  intervention  which  derives  from  the  need  for  more  housing. 

Chall:   What  was  your  opinion  of  that  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  was 

innovative  and  it  might  develop  housing?   Could  one  be  sure  that 
it  was  going  to  develop  the  middle-income  housing  that  it  was 
purported  to  develop?  Who  would  control  that  ultimately?  Were 
there  controls  on  it? 

Sedway:  No,  there  really  weren't  any  controls  on  there.   There  was  an 

indication  in  the  bill  that  low-income  housing  had  to  be  provided, 
but  there  is  no  assurance  it  would  be  built.   Of  course  nobody 
knows  that  it  c?r*  be  built  anywhere.   Right  now  there  is  no 
assurance  it  can  be  ,built  anywhere,  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  to  be  some  way  to  deal  with 
exclusionary  communities.  A  lot  of  California  communities  fall 
into  that  category  today. 
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Chall:   Because  of  the  laws  which  they  have  which  say  that  you  have  to 
vote  on  whether  or  not  you  have  low-income  housing  in  your 
community?   Is  that  part  of  it? 

Sedway:   Well,  that  is  part  of  it.   Mostly  it  is  just  the  use  of  the  zoning 
authority  to  require  large  lots  and  low  density.   The  housing 
element  in  California  has  gone  partway  to  requiring  some  low- 
income  housing.   But  again,  there  is  very  little  enforcement 
authority  that  goes  along  with  that. 

I  mean,  if  you  don't  have  a  suitable  housing  element  then, 
of  course,  someone  can  take  you  to  court  because  you  have  an 
inadequate  general  plan  and  the  community  can  be  prevented  from 
approving  any  further  developments. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may,  you  know,  get  to  the  point  where 
we'll  think  of,  again,  something  like  New  York's  urban  development 
corporation  which  was  somewhat  successful  in  its  early  going, 
but  ran  into  problems  later  on  in  giving  them  power  to  override 
local  controls  for  certain  kinds  of  purposes  and  building  new 
communities,  which  they  did. 

California,  I  guess,  would  be  a  possibility.   I  think  this 
new  legislation  is  probably  patterned  after  that. 

Chall:   How  do  you  see  your  own  [planners]  plan,  going  through,  being 
accepted? 

Sedway:   Oh,  our  legislation? 
Chall:   Yes. 

Sedway:   Well,  I  think  it  will  be  met  with  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  because 

it  simplified  the  process.   There  are  those  who  pretend  that  the 
process  and  the  demands  are  so  specific  that  we  shouldn't  fool 
around  with  them,  that  they  are  really  providing  sound  planning. 
But,  I  don't  think  it  is  the  case  at  all. 

I  think  that  the  number  of  adequate  general  plans  in  California 
probably  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  maybe  three  hands. 
There  is  no  requirement  for  periodic  review.   The  general  plan 
is  so  expensive  to  prepare  that  very  few  communities  want  to  tackle 
it.   As  the  requirements  proliferate,  the  cost  goes  up  enormously. 

I  don't  think  you  can  do  an  adequate  general  plan  today  for 
less  than — unless  it  is  really  a  small  community — it  would  be 
about  $50,000-75,000.   Our  proposal  would  simplify  the  process 
and  probably  simplify  the  character  of  the  document.   But  it 
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Sedway:   would  require  that  it  would  be  comprehensively  reevaluated  every 
five  years.   So,  I  think  from  that  standpoint  a  lot  of  local 
governments  will  welcome  the  proposal. 

Chall:   Is  there  any  requirement  that  the  local  plan  fit  a  state  mandate 
outside  of  any  of  those  five  which  you  outlined — the  policies 
of  state  interest?  Then,  the  local  policies  have  to  fall  in  line 
with  them,  with  those  five? 

Sedway:  Well,  the  five  things  are  the  subject  areas.   But  the  policies, 
I  can't  remember  how  many  we  have — more  than  five.   There  are 
approximately  nine  or  ten. 

Chall:   I  see.  Will  the  local  plans  be  reviewed  by  the  state  in  the  way 
that  the  local  coastal  plans  are  supposed  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
state  to  make  sure  they  are  compatible  with  state  policy? 

SEdway:  Yes,  they  will,  but  the  recommendations  and  findings  will  be  truly 
advisory  on  local  government.   We  keep  getting  back  to  the  enforce 
ment  gap,  and  I  concur  with  you.   In  fact,  I  was  a  much  stronger 
advocate  for  some  sort  of  a  state  level  mechanism  than  anybody 
else  on  the  committee.   I  was  outvoted  regularly  on  that. 

I  mean  I  thought  we  could  go  much  further  than  we  have  in 
securing  some  state  level  overview. 

Chall:   Well,  what  happens  in  that  case  with  such  problems  that  are 

regional  in  nature:   like,  the  airports,  and  solid  waste,  and 
air  pollution  and  things  of  this  kind?  How  do  they  fit  into 
that  scheme? 

Sedway:  Again,  it  was  one  of  those —  I  was  ready  to  take  on  the  regional 
issue  yet  another  time  and  nobody  else  on  the  committee  wanted 
to.   The  committee  also  decided  not  to  deal  with  zoning  at  this 
point,  to  change  the  zoning  provisions.  We  decided  not  to  deal 
with  the  housing  element  because  it  had  recently  been  enacted. 

The  committee  decided  not  to  deal  with  regional  planning 
other  than  to  say  that  there  could  be  area  planning  commissions 
created  as  there  are  today.   They  did  propose  to  rescind  the  two 
existing  regional  planning  laws  which  had  never  been  used  anyway. 
But,  nothing  really  to  take  their  place  other  than  a  truly  dis 
cretionary  authority  to  create  regional  planning  council. 

Chall:   I  see.   Like  the  ones  that  are  already  here,  like  ABAC. 

Sedway:   That's  right.   I  should  add  that  the  law  we  propose  does  call 
for  the  creation  of  a  State  Planning  and  Development  Council. 
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Chall:   How  would  that  be  made  up? 

Sedway:   That  is  going  to  be  appointed — there  is  a  formula — by  the  governor, 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  senate  Rules  Committee —  It  is  a  nine- 
member  council.   It  will  have  authority  to  decide  the  state's 
environmental  goals.   It  is  not  the  Environmental  Goals  and  Policy 
Report;  we  changed  the  name.   We  would  have  a  requirement  to  prepare 
essentially  a  state  policies  document  every  four  years  which  would 
revise  these  policies  which  we  have  included  initially  in  the 
law,  and  would  also  make  projections  for  the  future.   It  is  a 
real  state  planning  function,  again,  to  make  sure  that  the  policies 
in  the  law  are  valid. 

Chall:   Did  you  say  that  this  was  worked  out  by  a  committee  of  planners? 
Sedway:   Basically  it  was  a  committee  of  planners,  yes. 
Chall:   Professional  planners  like  yourself? 

Sedway:   That's  right.   Of  course  it  is  suspect  on  most  grounds  as  perhaps 
being  self  serving,  but  I  don't  think  it  is.   I  think  we  have 
certainly  made  the  requirements  less  demanding. 

Chall:   I  was  just  wondering  whether  there  were  any  local  people  repre 
senting  the  League  of  California  Cities  or  the  supervisors. 

Sedway:  Well,  that  is  the  process  that  we  are  going  into  now.  That  is, 
there  will  be  a  new  task  force  created  which  will  include  the 
league,  the  County  Supervisors  Association,  the  conservation  groups 
like  Sierra  Club,  the  CBIE  [California  Building  Industries  Associa 
tion]  and  the  real  estate  people. 

Chall:   The  chamber  of  commerce? 

Sedway:   The  chamber  of  commerce,  all  those  groups.   The  League  of  Women 
Voters,  hopefully.   All  those  groups  will  get  their  crack  at  it 
now.   But,  what  will  come  out,  we  don't  know.   It's  risky  because 
it  could  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  state  planning  law  without 
anything  to  take  its  place. 

Chall:   Oh  really? 

Sedway:   We  have  included  a  lot  of  new  ideas  in  there.   For  instance,  all 
public  works  now  must  be  consistent  with  the  general  plan.   There 
has  to  be  a  capital  improvements  program — the  first  time  it  has 
been  mandated. 
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Sedway:   So  there  are  a  lot  of  things  we  have  included  in  there  and  if 

those  things  were  removed,  I'm  not  sure  we  would  be  significantly 

better  off.   So  we  will  see  what  happens  on  that  one.   The  verdict 
is  still  out. 


Local  Control;   State  Intrusions  into  the  Home-Rule 
Concept 


Chall :   What  has  been  the  strength  of  the  local  control/home  rule  philosophy 
in  the  last,  let's  see,  about  twenty  years?  Has  there  been  any 
change,  any  modification,  in  strong  home  rule  philosophy  that 
dominated  in  the  1950s  and  1960s? 

Sedway:  Yes,  I  think  so.   I  don't  know  what  the  word  watershed  means 

exactly  [chuckles] — but  I  think  the  watershed  in  that  regard  was 
probably  the  BCDC,  or  the  coastal  commission  because  those  were 
the  first  real  cracks  in  local  government's  authority.   But,  that 
was  the  high  point.   Since  then  I  think  we  have  seen  much  stronger 
local  government  presence.   Until  recently. 

Again,  you  may  recall  there  was  the  Earth  Day  phenomenon 
in  1970.   That  was  the  high  water  mark  of  the  environmental  movement 
which  has  declined  so  much  since  then.   But  now  we  have  this  other 
thrust  to  increase  the  housing  stock.  Again,  that  seems  to  be 
weakening  local  government  authority. 

I  mean  the  housing  element  is  a  good  example;  the  new  com 
munities  bill  is  a  good  example.  It  is  cyclical  and  I  think  we 
are  in  sort  of  an  upward  move  now  in  terms  of  government . 


Agricultural  Lands  and  Housing 


Chall:   Is  there  going  to  be  a  conflict  between  the  attempts  to  develop 

housing  and  the  thrust  in  the  other  direction  toward  the  preserva 
tion  of  agricultural  land  which  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years, 
working  its  way  through  the  legislature?   Is  that  a  problem  which 
you  see?   Is  it  an  either/or  thing? 

Sedway:   Well,  there  are  those  who  say  that  it  isn't,  but  of  course  the 

Larry  Ormans  and  the  People  for  Open  Space-Housing/Greenbelt  group 
presuppose  a  regional  decision  making  body.   That  just  doesn't 
seem  to  be  in  the  cards.   So,  they  are  on  a  collision  course  and 
I  think  there  is  going  to  be,  unfortunately,  continued  usurpation 
of  agricultural  lands.   I  don't  see  it  stopping,  really. 
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Sedway:  There  probably  will  be  intensification  for  housing  purposes  of 
greater  densities  and  greater  infill.   But,  I  think  hope  for  a 
greenbelt  is  illusory.   I  mean,  just  the  costs,  the  implications 
of  the  greenbelt,  are  staggering. 

I  think  that  the  only  way  that  we  will  get  some  support  for 
agricultural  preservation  is  when  we  find  food  costs  rising.   It's 
cynical  but  that  seems  to  be —  We  have  gotten  all  sorts  of 
statistics  on  attrition,  agricultural  attrition.   Nothing  seems 
to  be  making  a  dent  in  the  public's  mind. 

Chall:   So  you  think  the  housing  will  come  first? 

Sedway:  Yes,  I  think  as  people  get  annoyed  with  their  children  hanging 

around  after  they  are  married  and  start  raising  their  own  children- 

Chall:   Has  the  environmental  movement  over  the  last  number  of  years  made 
any  difference  in  the  people  who  are  elected  to  public  office? 
Has  the  philosophy  of  conservation,  of  planning,  etcetera,  come 
into  public  life  on  city  councils,  boards  of  supervisors,  on  the 
staffs  and  planning  commissions?  Have  you  seen  any  change  being 
made  there? 

Sedway:   I  think  it  is  but  it  varies  greatly  by  location.   I  mean  the 

environmental  thrust  is  very  strong  in  Marin  County.   It  is  very 
strong  in  certain  parts  of  Santa  Cruz  County,  and  most  of  the 
coastal  counties.   But  other  than  those  certain  places,  I'm  not 
sure  it  has  made  a  tremendous  difference.   I  think  we  have  begun 
to  see  the  return  of  the  strong  developer  influence  on  certain 
governing  bodies. 


Environmental  Impact  Reports 


Chall:   Whe'i  the  strong  developers  come  into  communities,  is  there  any 
way  now,  through  EIRs  [Environmental  Impact  Report] ,  and  other 
laws  to  have  more  control  over  what  they  do  than  there  was  in 
the  1950s? 

Sedway:   No,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  EIR  has  really  been  counter 

productive  in  that  regard  because  what  it  does — it  does  two  things. 

First  it  gives  the  developer  a  vested  interest  in  his  project 

by  making  him  put  up  a  lot  of  money  immediately  up  front,  sometimes 

in  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollar  range.  He  is  locked  into 

a  project  very  quickly.   It,  I  think,  reduces  his  flexibility. 

What  comes  out  of  it,  so-called  mitigations,  are  usually  quite 

cosmetic.* 


*See  interview  with  Ilene  Weinreb  in  this  volume. 
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Sedway:   So,  I  think  the  EIR  is  the  antithesis  of  a  sound  planning  process. 
It  really  provides  for  very  little  careful  consideration  of  where 
development  should  go  and  what  it  should  be,  which  should  be  done 
in  advance.   I  mean  the  EIR  is  sort  of  an  af ter-the-fact,  end- 
of-the-pipe  perspective  on  the  problems.   It  is  not  a  planning 
process  at  all. 

It  is  something  totally  outside  of  the  planning  process. 
I  think  it  diverts  planning.   It  has  diverted  planning  at  a  time 
when  planners  should  have  been  concerned  more  about  their  plans. 
Instead  they  were  devoting  enormous  amounts  of  time  and  effort 
to  processing,  they  still  are,  these  EIRs.   So,  I  am  one  of  the 
heretics  who  don't  believe  that  the  EIR  is  our  salvation. 

In  fact,  as  it  turns  out,  the  EIR  seems  to  be  withering  under 
its  own  weight,  but  it  is  still  there.   It  doesn't  seem  to  be 
going  away  because  it  has  a  certain  aura  in  the  mind  of  the 
environmental  movement  that  somehow  it  is  protecting  the  environ 
ment.   But  when  you  take  a  look —  A  good  post  audit  would  show 
that  there  have  been  some  improvements  in  projects  but  at  what 
cost?  The  costs  are  just  staggering. 

They  are  passed  on  to  us  eventually.   The  value  of  it  in 
the  mind  of  local  government  is  that  it  is  paid  by  the  developer. 
If  there  were  some  mechanism  whereby  the  developer  could  be  required 
to  pay  for  plans,  it  would  be  much  more  effective. 

Chall:   How  would  you  go  about  that?  There  is  a  large  piece  of  vacant 
land  and  it  has  been  zoned  for  whatever  it  might  be  zoned  for — 
multiple  or  single  family.   Then  you  get  a  big  plan  from  a 
developer  and  you  go  through  this  process.   How  else  would  you 
do  it  with  that  piece  of  land  in  there  if  the  developer  wants 
to  use  it? 

Sedway:  When  I  say  plan,  I  mean  plan  on  the  larger  scale  of  the  project. 
I  am  talking  about  plans  for  areas  and  plans  for  cities.   For 
instance,  we  were  just  retained  by  Marin  County  to  do  the  plan 
for  the  northern  San  Rafael-Novato  corridor,  a  critical  piece 
of  land.  All  they  could  muster  to  do  this  plan  was  $40,000 — 
one  of  the  most  critical  areas  in  all  of  Marin  County — which  they 
get  from  the  Buck  Foundation. 

Yet,  just  yesterday,  I  saw  that  a  twelve-unit  development 
in  Tiburon  was  required  to  submit  an  EIR  which  cost  $62,000.   Now, 
I  ask  you — ?  The  difference  is  that  between  private  money  and 
public  money.   That  is  the  problem  today — that  we  cannot  cross 
over  that  barrier.   The  private  developer  is  willing  to  put  up 
the  $62,000  to  get  those  twelve  units  built  which  he  can  sell 
for  a  half  million  dollars  a  piece. 
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Sedway:   The  taxpayers  aren't  going  to  put  up  any  money  at  all  to  help 
control  development  in  an  area  which  they  see  every  day  as 
commuters.   I  feel  strongly  about  this  as  you  can  see. 


Local  Agency  Formation  Commissions 


Chall:   What  has  been  the  effect  on  local  planning  of  the  LAFCOs?   [Local 
Agency  Formation  Commissions] 

Sedway:   I  don't  believe  LAFCOs  have  had  any  significant  effect  on  planning 
mostly  because —  Well,  I  guess  they've  dramatized  the  need  to 
plan  for  public  services  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  done 
as  spheres  of  influence,  but  very  few  of  them  have  done  their 
spheres  of  influence  adequately.   They  don't  mean  anything  anyway. 

We  worked  with  LAFCO  in  Marin  in  the  County  General  Plan 
to  try  to  come  up  with  some  new  system  for  controlling  growth 
based  upon  the  adequacy  of  public  services.   But  the  LAFCO  and 
the  planning  commission  didn't  work  terribly  closely  on  that 
project.   It  was  not  a  great  success. 

I  don't  think  that  LAFCOs  have  had  much  influence  one  way 
or  the  other.   They  have  become  aware  of  the  general  plans,  and 
they  are  typically  aware  of  service  adequacy.  They  don't  seem 
to  have  found  a  bridge  between  planning  policy  and  local  government 
expansion.   That  bridge  still  has  not  been  built.   How  many  years 
is  it  since  LAFCOs  were  created? 

Chall:   Nineteen  sixty  three. 

Sedway:   That's  right,  yes,  twenty  years.   It  hasn't  made  much  difference. 

Chall:    It  really  hasn't?   I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  might  have 
stopped  some  of  the  wholesale  annexations. 

Sedway:  Oh  yes,  from  that  standpoint,  yes.   In  terms  of  the  growth  pattern 
LAFCO  has  made  a  difference.   In  terms  of  the  strength  of  the 
planning  process,  I  don't  think  it  has  made  much  of  a  difference, 
though  it  is  true  that  they  have  stopped  San  Jose  from  spreading 
their  tentacles  out  farther.   They  haven't  really  resolved  too 
many  inter-jurisdictional  difficulties  and  they  haven't  used  the 
district  organization  law.   As  far  as  I  know  they've  hardly  ever 
used  that  to  abolish  districts  which  should  be  abolished. 


Chall:   That's  right,  it  was  a  part  of  it. 
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Sedway:  Yes,  that  was  a  piece  of  the  legislation  which  I  don't  think  has 
been  used  very  much. 


Proposition  13 


Chall:   A  few  years  ago  (1978)  it  was  thought  that  Proposition  13  might 

affect  local  government  planning  better  than  anything  else  would. 
Because  of  the  loss  of  funds  communities  would  be  forced  more 
or  less  to  think  through  projects  better  in  planning.   Do  you 
think  that  has  made  any  difference? 

Sedway:  Well,  to  think  through  projects  better,  it  has  made  a  difference 
in  that  they,  the  local  governments,  try  to  attract  the  most 
significant  ratables.   That  is,  they  like  to  attract  light  industry 
and  research  parks  because  their  needs  are  greater.   Their  fiscal 
needs  are  greater.   Therefore  they  discourage  housing,  where  the 
public  service  costs  are  great,  as  a  rule. 

Proposition  13  hardly  has  been  the  salvation  of  planning 
for  growth.   I  guess  it  did  have  some  effect  in  that  it  has 
curtailed  a  lot  of  growth  at-any-cost,  instead  of  spreading  out 
over  the  landscape  with  housing  because  that  turns  out  to  be  an 
inefficient  pattern  of  growth.   So,  all  governments  have  been  much 
more  aware  of  what  is  efficient  and  of  what  is  desirable  fiscally, 
and  you  know,  have  discovered  that  certain  areas  shouldn't  be 
developed  at  all  because  it  is  too  expensive  to  serve  them. 

So,  I  guess  it  has  had  some  environmental  benefits.   On  the 
other  hand  it  has  weakened  the  planning  function  enormously.   One 
of  the  first  things  to  go,  the  first  things  hit  after  schools, 
I  guess,  was  planning,  the  soft  things. 

Chall:   You  mentioned  that  when  you  do  planning,  some  planning,  you  are 

concerned  mostly  with  physical  planning  and  some  social  planning. 
Where  do  you  do  social  planning? 
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Social  Planning 


Arcata 


Sedway:   Well,  all  our  planning  is  social  in  the  sense  that  we  deal  with 

the  needs  of  people.   We  did  social  planning  in  the  classic  sense 
in  a  study  we  did  for  the  city  of  Arcata  where  we  dealt  with  goals 
which  were  uniquely — I  guess  you  could  call  them — social,  such 
as  those  dealing  with  privacy  and  interaction,  and  trying  to  come 
up  with  a  physical  form  that  would  maximize  these  social  goals. 
We  try  to  do  that  all  the  time,  but  there  we  were  dealing  explicitly 
with  those  social  goals. 

Chall:   Did  you  say  privacy? 

Sedway:  Well,  all  of  it,  you  know.  What  would  you  consider  a  social  goal? 
Maximize  interaction  among  diverse  groups,  I  guess,  is  a  social 
goal.   Maximize  privacy  of  individuals  in  families  is  a  social 
goal.   Maximize  exposure  or  optimize  exposure  to  cultural  facilities 
and  social  services;  reduce  discrimination.   That  was  an  unusual 
study  in  that  we  dealt  only  with  those  social  goals  which  the 
city  asked  us  to  do.   Arcata  is  an  unusual  town.   It  is  where 
Humboldt  State  [University]  is  located.   It  has  a  very  well 
educated  population. 

Chall:   Why  were  they  concerned  with  these  social  problems? 

Sedway:   I  believe  the  city  received  impetus  from  the  university  community. 


East  Palo  Alto 


Sedway:   I  guess  the  last  really  monumental  social  planning  effort  was 

in  East  Palo  Alto,  or  East  Bayshore,  where  we  did  a  stuHy  lasting 
two  and  one-half  years  of  those  communities,  predominantly  black, 
east  of  101. 

There  we  dealt  also  with  economic  factors  and  we  tried  to 
deal  with  employment  opportunities  and  social  services.   We  had 
those  elements  in  our  plan,  as  well  as  physical.   Certain  proposals 
we  made  dealt  with  social  and  economic  issues.   That  would  be 
the  last  really  major  study  we  did  along  those  lines. 

Chall:   Where  would  those  proposals  go,  to  the  county? 
Sedway:   Well,  East  Palo  Alto. 
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Chall:   East  Palo  Alto  had  its  own  organization,   the  MAC — Municipal 

Advisory  Council — I  guess  they  call  it.   What  could  they  do  in 
any  event  with  that  study? 

Sedway:   How  do  you  carry  it  out,  you  mean? 
Chall:   Yes. 

Sedway:   We  proposed  some  mechanisms  to  do  that.  We  proposed  the  creation 

of  a  development  corporation,  and,  of  course,  local  self  government. 
We  proposed  that  East  Palo  Alto  be  given  some  autonomy  so  they 
could  pursue  these  programs  and  begin  to  make  applications  directly 
to  the  federal  government.  Those  were  the  days  when  there  were 
federal  programs  left  to  pursue. 

Today  I  am  not  sure  how  much  difference  it  would  make 
financially. 

Chall:   Isn't  East  Palo  Alto  now  considering  incorporation? 

Sedway:  They  voted  on  incorporation  two  weeks  ago. 

Chall:   They  did?   I  was  out  of  the  area  and  missed  that  news. 

Sedway:   Yes,  the  vote  itself  passed.   Unfortunately,  the  electorate  was 
confused.   There  were  three  other  measures  on  the  ballot  which 
proposed  abolishing  districts  which  served  East  Palo  Alto.  All 
four  had  to  pass.   So  even  though  the  electorate  voted  for  incor 
poration,  two  of  the  other  three  were  not  passed.   So  East  Palo 
Alto  is  not  incorporated,  which  is  probably  unfortunate.   It  is 
sort  of  confusing. 

Chall:   Well,  they  could  try  again  but  it  takes  so  much  money  and  effort 
to  pass  anything  like  that. 

[Interview  2:   June  10,  1982] ## 

Chall:   I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  briefly  about  the  study  you  did  in  East 
Palo  Alto  which  we  were  discussing  at  the  end  of  our  interview 
last  time.  You  said,  I  think, that  your  study  indicated  a  need 
for  some  type  of  local  self  government  in  that  community. 

Sedway:   There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  community  identity.   In  fact  the 
study  covered  both  East  Palo  Alto  a^d  East  Menlo  Park,  both  of 
which  are  in  San  Mateo  County.   East  Menlo  Park  is  in  Menlo  Park, 
the  city  of  Menlo  Park,  and  East  Palo  Alto  was  unincorporated. 
But  it  crossed  that  boundary  line  and  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  both  communities  which  are  predominantly  black  and  less 
fortunate  in  many  ways.   We  were  not  necessarily  disappointed 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  move  for  incorporation  because  I 
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Sedway:   don't  think  that  anybody  is  still  totally  convinced  that  they 

can  afford  to  incorporate;  that's  always  been  the  issue,  whether 
there  are  sufficient  resources  to  have  their  own  government,  not 
because  their  reserves  are  so  limited  but  because  their  problems 
are  so  enormous. 

Chall:    I  see.   I  had  talked  to  John  Knox  about  this  because  his  law  firm 
was  hired  by  a  group  of  people  recently  who  were  opposed  to  the 
incorporation  as  you  may  recall.*  He  said  that  the  boundaries 
that  had  been  set  up  for  the  incorporation  after  quite  a  bit 
of  revising,  back  and  forth,  would  not  provide  that  city  with 
enough  assessed  valuation  to  form  a  real  city.   He  felt  it  was 
a  fraud  on  the  people — particularly  those  poor  blacks  there — 
that  there  was  no  way  that  it  could  survive  as  a  city.   He  also 
felt  that  the  area  should  be  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  cities, 
that  they  had  a  moral  obligation  to  take  in  that  section;  he  also 
felt  that  the  plan  was  contrary  to  all  of  the  principles  of  the 
LAFCO  Act. 

Sedway:  Which  plan? 

Chall:   The  plan  for  incorporation. 

Sedway:   Oh,  incorporation,  yes. 

Chall:    I  just  wondered  what  you  thought  about  that  in  terms  of  your  plan 
and  the  subsequent  move  for  incorporation  that,  as  you  pointed 
out  to  me  last  time,  failed  on  a  technicality. 

Sedway:  That's  a  very  difficult  question.   You've  got  the  whole  issue 

of  with  whom  do  the  residents  of  East  Palo  Alto  identify.   They 
do  not  identify  with  the  city  of  Palo  Alto.   Indeed,  the  residents 
of  Belle  Haven,  as  it  was  called,  didn't  identify  very  closely 
with  the  governmental  structure  of  Menlo  Park.   So  you  have  that 
issue  of  community  identity  and  self  determination.   It  is  hard 
to  balance  that.   It  is  hard  to  say  that  they  should  split  that 
area  up  and  give  it  to  Menlo  Park  and  Palo  Alto  because  I  am 
not  sure  that's  providing  them  with  adequate  representation.   I 
don't  think,  for  instance,  they  could  even  elect  a  black  member 
to  either  of  those  city  councils.   So  that  might  be  self  defeating. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  John  is  right.   It  probably  wouldn't 
survive  as  a  city.   So  maybe  the  answer  was  what  diJ  happen  for 
a  while;  that  is,  it  was  a  municipal  advisory  council.   So  they 


*See  interview  with  John  Knox  in  this  volume. 
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Sedway:   had  no  full  self  determination,  but  at  least  they  were  able  to 
focus  community  voices  in  a  unified  direction.   They  had  some 
degree  of  self  determination. 

So  there  is  the  social  issue  and  there  is  the  economic  issue 
and  there  is  the  physical  issue.   Physically,  it  is  quite  distinct 
because  of  the  barrier  of  the  Bay shore  Freeway.   If  I  had  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  I  guess  I  could  come  up  with  a  solution,  but 
I  don't  think  there  is  an  easy  solution  to  that.   I  can't  see 
any  solution.   I  would  say  for  the  present,  it  is  probably  a  good 
idea  that  it  remain  the  way  it  is. 

Chall :   Still  with  the  municipal  advisory  council? 
Sedway:  With  the  municipal  advisory  council. 


Ethnic  Minorities  and  Land-Use  Planning 


Chall:   What  about  the  planning  in  this  Bay  Area  or  anywhere  taking 

cognizance  of  minorities.   I  know  that  has  always  been  a  topic 
through  all  of  the  planning  conferences.  Whatever  else  is  done 
with  respect  to  regional  government  and  planning  in  general,  there 
is  the  problem  of  minorities. 

Sedway:   By  the  way,  I  presume  you  have  the  proceedings  of  the  other 

conference;  that  was  the  companion  conference  in  '68  and  '70.* 

Chall:   Yes. 
Sedway:  Okay. 


*Harriet  Nathan  and  Stanley  Scott,  editors,  Toward  a  Bay  Area 

Regional  Organization  (Berkeley:  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies,  University  of  California,  1969). 

Stanley  Scott  and  Harriet  Nathan,  editors,  Adapting  Government 

to  Regional  Needs  (Berkeley:   Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 
University  of  California,  1971). 
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Chall:   For  example,  Cecil  Williams  at  the  California  2000  Conference 

claimed  that  minorities  were  concerned  with  survival  and  not  with 
environmental  quality — if  I  have  paraphrased  it  correctly  as  I 
took  notes.*   That  seemed  to  be  his  theme — that  they  were  on 
a  collision  course  with  environmentalists  related  to  values  which 
are  different. 

Sedway:   That  is  probably  a  fair  assessment.   I  don't  think  that  there 
is  a  high  level  of  awareness  among  minority  communities  of  the 
kinds  of  environmental  issues  that  we  are  concerned  about — air 
quality,  water  quality.   I  think  there  probably  is  concern  about 
other  environmental  issues — noise,  and  congestion,  water  supply 
perhaps. 

Chall:   Housing. 

Sedway:   Housing — if  you  call  housing  as  an  environmental  issue — I  guess. 
Of  course,  they  are  concerned  about  housing  and  land  use  in  the 
sense  of  the  absence  of  housing. 

I  don't  know  that  they  are  on  a  collision  course.   I  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  people,  in  addition  to  minorities,  who  are 
insensitive  to  those  kinds  of  environmental  questions.   Agricul 
tural  preservation — nobody  is  sensitive  to  that. 

Chall:   So  how  do  you  take  cognizance  of  the  presence  of  minorities  in 
planning,  as  a  planner? 

Sedway:   As  a  planner,  we  are  not  solely  environmental  in  our  objectives. 

We  try  to  balance  all  of  those  public  objectives  and  that  includes 
environmental,  social,  physical,  functional.   There  are  all  sorts, 
but  those  are  some  of  the  objectives  in  planning.   There  is 
efficiency  and  there  is  amenity  and  there  is  equity.   We  try  to 
balance  all  of  those  things.   Obviously  the  minority  groups  are 
concerned  with  equality  of  opportunity.   We  try  to  provide  that 
as  best  we  can. 

Minority  groups  are  mostly  concerned  with  social  objectives, 
and  economic  objectives,  and  physical  planning  can  deal  with  those 
in  many  ways  by  encouraging  interaction  through  physical  means, 
which  is  important.  There  are  a  lot  of  social  objectives  in 
planning  as  we  practice  it. 


*The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  2000  Conference,  held  in  San  Francisco 
on  Saturday,  June  20,  1981,  was  one  of  a  series  of  conferences 
looking  into  California's  environmental  future,  sponsored  by 
California  Tomorrow.   See  Appendix. 
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Sedway:   So  as  a  planner,  we  try  to  take  cognizance  of  those  objectives 

just  as  we  do  environmental  objectives  and  I  think  we  have  techniques 
to  deal  with  their  aspirations.   We  try  to  encourage  economic 
development  where  feasible  and  where  appropriately  located. 

So  I  don't  think  we  can  be  faulted  as  planners.   Perhaps 
the  environmentalists  could  be  faulted  in  some  ways  for  simply 
being  so  concerned  about  that  one  issue,  which  we  should  all  be 
concerned  with.   But  there  are  other  issues  as  well.   So  the 
planners  try  to  balance  all  of  these  competing  objectives. 

Chall:   Do  you  feel  satisfied  that  you  are  able  to  do  it  where  you  run 
into  the  problem? 

Sedway:  Yes.  We  don't  run  into  it  that  often.   Unfortunately,  the  problem 
is  that  the  minority  groups  don't  muster  the  political  influence 
to  even  finance  appropriate  planning  programs.   East  Palo  Alto 
is  very  unique.   It  was  funded  by  the  "701"  program*  and  since 
that  time  there  has  been  relatively  little  done  that  would  adopt 
a  plan.  Well,  we  dealt  with  the  East  Palo  Alto  area,  which  we 
called  East  Bay shore,  for  shorthand,  and  then  we  did  the  San 
Francisco  Chinatown  housing  and  recreation  program.   (I'm  swallowing 
my  words  again!) 

Chall:    [laughs]  I  can  hear  it. 


San  Francisco  Chinatown;  Los  Angeles  Wilshire  Subway 


Sedway:   That  was  a  very  important  social  planning  program.   Did  I  discuss 
this  last  time? 

Chall:   No. 

Sedway:  Okay.   It  wa^  a  two-year  program  again  funded  by  the  federal 
government  to  increase  the  housing  opportunities  in  Chinatown 
and  to  find  housing  opportunity  sites.   It  was  a  very  challenging 
and  important  program,  I  believe,  but  there  was  very  little  follow- 
up  to  our  efforts,  unfortunately. 

Chall:   Who  was  to  follow  up? 


*701  refers  to  a  federal  program  [HUD]  to  finance  local  and  state 
planning  studies. 
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Sedway:   It  was  supposed  to  be  the  city  agencies.   The  city  and  county 

of  San  Francisco  was  supposed  to  follow  up  through  the  Redevelop 
ment  Agency,  Planning  Department,  housing,  the  Building  Inspection 
Department.   We  made  some  proposals  for  very  specific  sites  and 
organizational  recommendations,  but  they  were  not  all  implemented. 
Some  of  them  were.   In  fact,  the  project  on  Sacramento  and  Stockton, 
that  housing  project  was  a  result  of  our  study,  which  we  identified, 
and  there  were  some  other  relatively  minor  changes  made. 

So  we  encountered  it  there.   Where  else  have  we  encountered 
significant  minorities?  We  are  working  now  on  the  Wilshire  subway. 
We  are  trying  to  deal  with  accessibility  of  various  ethnic  groups. 

Chall :   Wilshire  subway?   Is  that  Los  Angeles? 

Sedway:   Los  Angeles.   We  are  doing  the  planning  around  the  subway  transit 
line,  which  runs  from  downtown  Union  Station  into  the  valley, 
going  along  Wilshire  partly  through  an  area  which  is  predominantly 
Latino.   Actually,  it  is  the  downtown  area  that  is  Latino.   Then 
it  goes  through  an  area  which  has  some  concentration  of  Southeast 
Asians,  through  Wilshire  Boulevard,  through  an  area  up  Fairfax 
that  is  mostly  elderly  Jewish,  and  then  going  into  Hollywood, 
which  has  a  broad  range  of  minority  groups.   We  are  trying  to 
assess  the  impacts  of  that  system  there. 

But  my  point  is  that  as  planners  and  with  a  wide  ranging 
practice,  it's  a  sad  commentary  on  the  way  our  resources — the 
way  the  public  resources  are  allocated — that  over  the  last  five 
years,  we  have  had  relatively  little  contact  with  minority  groups. 
Although  that  did  occur  in  the  early  seventies,  which  was  also 
the  heyday  of  the  environmental  movement.   I  don't  know,  you  figure 
it  out. 


The  Housing/Greenbelt  Study  Program 


Chall:    I  noticed  since  our  interview  last  month  that  you  are  on  an  advisory 
committee  for  the  so-called  housing/greenbelt  program,  [sponsored 
by  People  for  Open  Space]   I  was  curious  about  how  you  see  your 
role  as  part  of  that  advisory  committee  inasmuch  as,  I  think  it 
was  last  time,  you  said  you  felt  that  greenbelt  and  housing  were 
on  a  collision  course. 

Sedway:  Yes,  that  is  what  that  committee  is  set  up  to  do,  is  to  avoid 
that  collision. 

Chall:   How  is  it  going  to  work? 
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Sedway:   You  have  some  of  it  in  the  minutes  there.*  Right  now,  they  are 

studying  the  economic  and  cost  implications  of  infill  development. 
Obviously,  they  are  going  to  propose  that  there  be  greater  concen 
trations  of  development  in  undeveloped  sites  within  urban  areas 
rather  than  building  on  the  periphery.   They  have  come  up  with 
seven  or  eight  different  techniques  they  want  to  use  to  do  that. 
The  committee  has  just  met  a  few  times  and  it's  mostly  a  staff 
program.   The  committee  won't  meet  again  for  three  months.   They 
say  they  don't  want  to  overwork  us  so  they  have  called  the  next 
meeting  for  September. 

The  purpose  is  to  show  that  preserving  the  greenbelt  won't 
necessarily  mean  either  more  limited  housing  or  increased  costs 
in  any  way,  and  I'm  convinced  they  can  show  that.   The  only  problem 
is — the  thing  they  can '  t  deal  with — is  the  issue  that  very  few 
people  want  infill  development  because  where  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  density,  people  simply  don't  want  further  new 
development  around  them,  which  we  are  discovering  as  the  surplus 
school  sites  come  on  the  market  now,  and  they're  proposing  using 
those  for  housing  development.   There  is  enormous  opposition  to 
it.   People  have  always  had  this  open  area  and  they  want  to  keep 
it  that  way . 

Chall :   Is  that  partly  because  they  want  to  keeo  the  area  open  or  is  it 
because  they  are  fearful  of  the  people  who  might  be  moving  in? 

Sedway:  Well,  I'm  no  psychiatrist.   I  really  don't  get  into  people's 

minds;  I  just  listen.   I  hear  what  they  say  and  ostensibly  the 
reasons  are  the  need  for  small  open  spaces  and  concern  about  greater 
congestion,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  mixture  of  objectives. 

Chall:   Because  some  of  that  infilling  is  supposed  to  be  low  to  moderate- 
income  housing  is  it  not? 

Sedway:   I  think  you  are  talking  about  the  housing  element  issue.   This 
is  something  different  from  housing  and  greenbelts. 

Chall:   It  doesn't  matter,  I  see. 

Sedway:   The  objective  there  is  not  necessarily  to  provide  housing  at  this 
point.   They  are  concerned  more  about  preserving  the  greenbelt 
and  moving  the  new  development  which  would  occur  outside — which 
would  be  predominantly  higher  cost  housing — closer  in. 


* "Conservation  Group  to  Undertake  Bay  Area  Housing  Study,"  News 
release,  People  for  Open  Space,  April  1982.   See  Appendix. 
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Chall:   So  you  are  not  sure  how  that  is  going  to  come  out?   Is  there 
opposition  within  the  Committee  for  Open  Space  group? 

Sedway:   No,  there  wasn't  very  much  opposition  on  this  committee.   Everybody 
is  in  favor  of  infilling.   The  only  people  that  are  opposed  to 
it  are  the  people  in  the  neighborhoods  proposed  to  be  infilled, 
[chuckles]   So  there  was  no  opposition — I  mean  no  division  of 
the  committee.   Everybody  likes  infilling. 

Chall:   Yes,  that  came  out  in  the  Urban  Strategy  report,  too. 

Sedway:  That's  right,  yes.  Very  little  was  done  with  that.  [laughs] 
What  did  Bill  Press  say  about  that  one?  I've  got  to  hear  all 
of  these  tapes! 


The  Potential  for  a  Renewed  State  Planning  Effort 


Chall : 


Sedway : 


Chall : 


How  does  the  Planners  Foundation  proposal,  the  statute  that  you 
talked  to  me  about  the  last  time,  compare  with  the  Planning  and 
Conservation  Foundation  plan  with  respect,  let's  say,  to  the  state 
council?  What  is  the  function  of  the  state  council  in  your 
proposal?   I  did  read  the  PCL  task  force  material  after  we  met 
last  month. 

In  our  proposal,  the  state  council  was  largely  an  adjunct  to  the 
main  proposal  and  we  did  not  focus  on  it  in  the  earlier  study 
which  you  spoke  about.   The  PCF  [Planning  and  Conservation  Founda 
tion]  study  did,  which  was  trying  to  launch  a  major  state  planning 
effort  in  California.   Our  proposal  now  is  simply  to  provide  an 
agency  which  would  have  the  responsibility  to  come  up  with  state 
level  objectives  to  which  local  government  would  have  to  adhere 
so  it  was  sort  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog  there,  the  tail  being 
the  local  planning  process,  which  we  took  on,  as  I  said,  because 
it  was  something  that  had  public  support  and  political  support 
and  was  doable  right  now. 

So  our  proposals  for  a  state  level  planning  agency  are  not 
terribly  comprehensive  and  may  not  even  be  too  carefully  thought 
out,  but  at  least  it  does  create  an  agency  which  would  have 
responsibility  for  devising  these  policies  and  very  little  else. 


What  about  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research? 
to  it? 


What  would  happen 
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Sedway:   They  would  be  a  staff  arm  of  this  new  council.   So  all  of  their 
existing  functions  would  remain.  Nothing  would  be  abolished, 
but  of  course  their  existing  functions  are  not  terribly  significant, 
as  we  know.   I  mean  they  are  very  useful,  but  in  the  overall  scheme 
of  things,  they  are  not  going  to  do  the  state  plan,  at  least  in 
this  administration.   In  the  next  administration,  I  think  there 
is  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  more  credence  given  to  planning, 
no  matter  who  is  the  governor . 

Chall:   Is  that  right? 

Sedway:  Yes. 

Chall:   Why  do  you  think  that? 

Sedway:   Because  I  believe  Mayor  [Tom]  Bradley  has  already  stated  that 

he  wants  a  stronger  planning  function  as  governor.  He  had  strong 
planning  advisors  in  Los  Angeles.   The  attorney  general,  notwith 
standing  his  recent  remarks  about  planning  and  the  general  plan 
and  all  those  things,  has  I  think  basically  some  pretty  good 
instincts.   I  think  once  he  is  elected,  now  that  he  is  through 
with  the  primary,  he  may  return  more  to  a  central  position  on 
these  issues  and  he  may  even  be — I  think  he  will  be  a  stronger 
supporter  of  planning  than  the  present  governor. 

Chall:    Is  that  so?  That's  interesting. 


The  Potential  for  Areawide/Regional  Governance 


Chall : 

Sedway : 
Chall : 

Sedway : 


Why  wouldn't  the  planning  group  consider  regional  government  out 
side  of  the  COGs.  You  said  that  you  were  once  voice  for  regional 
government  but  the  others  didn't  want  to  consider  it. 

Which  planning  group? 

We're  talking  about  the  Planners  Foundation,  the  one  that  drew 
up  the  statute. 

Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean,  yes.   When  I  spoke  to  you  last,  we  hadn't 
had  our  last,  most  recent  meeting.   At  the  most  recent  meeting, 
we  brought  it  up  again  and  we  decided  that  we  should  do  more  on 
that.   In  fact,  you  may  have  been  indirectly  responsible  for  that 
because  I  pushed  a  little  bit  harder  than  I  have  in  the  past  and 
I  think  I  might  have  been  effective  this  time.  We  decided  to 
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Sedway:   give  greater  recognition  to  areawide  planning  activities  and  to 

include  them  more  visibly  in  the  proposal.  But  there  is  no  really 
cosmic  effort  at  designating  regional  planning  agencies  throughout 
the  state  or  anything  of  that  nature. 

Chall:   Would  it  be  somewhat  like  the  Planning  and  Conservation  Foundation's 
nod  in  the  direction  of  areawide  planning? 

Sedway:  Basically  that's  it,  yes.  In  fact,  I  have  the  latest  proposal 
here.  I  only  have  one  copy  or  I'd  give  you  one,  but  this  just 
came  yesterday. 

Chall:    Is  that  going  to  be  put  into  the  statute  that  is  now  going  to 
go  through  the  general  review  process? 

Sedway:   This  is  to  be  submitted  and  it  has  been  already.   I  turned  it 
over  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  the  assembly  Local  Government 
Committee.   They  are  going  to  create  a  new  advisory  group  with 
representatives  from  the  major  interest  groups,  the  League  of 
Cities,  Supervisors — CSAC,  and  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Chall:   Did  you  put  that  regional/areawide  plan  into  this  one? 

Sedway:   Yes,  it's  in  this.   I  don't  see  it  in  the  initial  draft. 

Chall:   I  notice  that  you  are  very  careful  to  say  areawide  and  not  regional. 

Sedway:  Yes.   [reading]   The  plan  is  for  the  creation  of  areawide  planning 
agencies  through  the  Joint  Exercise  of  Powers  Act. 

Chall :   And  what  does  that  mean? 

Sedway:   And  what  does  that  mean?   It's  presently  allowable  as  you  know, 
so  it  doesn't  mean  very  much.   But  it  is  stronger  than  we  had 
in  previous  drafts.   If  I  can  just  find  it  here — [goes  through 
papers]   Here  it  is.   The  areawide  planning  agencies — it  simply 
does  what  I  said,  but  it  does  indicate  that  "where  areawide  planning 
has  not  been  certified  by  the  governor,  the  state  acts  as  the 
areawide  planning  agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  title."   [pause] 
There's  just  not  too  much  in  there. 

Chall:   What  has  been  the  problem  with  respect  to  regional  government? 
Is  it  that  you  can't  agree  on  boundaries  or  is  it  a  problem  of 
whether  it  is  to  be  single  purpose  or  comprehensive?  What  do 
you  have  in  mind  when  you  think  of  areawide  governments  or  regional 
government,  which  is  something  you  have  been  talking  about  for 
many  years. 
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Sedway:   [pause]   At  the  first  level,  I  have  in  mind  an  agency  that  would 
be  responsible  for  preparing  an  areawide  plan  for  growth  and 
development.   There  are  so  many  functions  that  could  be  subsumed 
in  the  areawide  or  regional  planning  that  I  don't  know  where  to 
begin — transportation,  of  course,  and  open  space. 

Chall:   Yes,  I  see.   So  since  it  has  been  discussed,  it's  been  in  bills, 
it's  been  chewed  over  for  many  years,  since  1950  or  before  that, 
is  there  anything  specific  that  you  have  come  down  in  favor  of 
like  the  umbrella  agency  for  example.  What  kind  of  agency  to 
handle  areawide  problems? 

Sedway:  Oh,  I  see,  yes. 

Chall:   There  was  a  great  deal  of  bantering,  or  so  I  thought,  about  the 

whole  subject  of  regional  government  in  the  California  2000  panel 
that  dealt  with  it.   Perhaps  I  wasn't  aware  enough  about  the  subject 
to  understand  what  the  bantering  was  all  about,  but  I  felt  it — 
perhaps  incorrectly — among  the  various  panelists — you,  Holly 
O'Konski,  and  the  Bay  Area  Council  person  [Thomas  Merle].   So 
I  didn't  know  whether  all  of  you  are  through  with  the  concept, 
or  whether  some  of  you  are  still  hanging  in  there,  or  whether 
it  is  worth  hanging  onto.   [laughs] 

Sedway:   Oh,  I'm  hanging  in  there.   I  think  the  problems  are  going  to  get 
much  worse,  and  the  issues  that  regional  planning  should  deal 
with  and  even  carry  out  are  not  going  to  go  away.   The  greenbelt 
clearly  is  a  regional  issue  if  agricultural  preservation  ever 
becomes  a  matter  of  serious  concern.   A  regional  greenbelt  can't 
be  carried  out  by — it  shouldn't  be  carried  out  by  the  state.   It 
can't  be  carried  out  by  local  government.   But,  most  importantly, 
we  have  the  regional  transportation  issue,  which  everybody 
acknowledges  is  regional.   There  are  so  many  functions  at  a 
regional  scale  for  which  there  aren't  even  programs  let  alone 
plans.   So  I'm  not  giving  up  on  regional  decision  making.   I  think 
it  is  going  to  happen  someday  because  everything  is  getting  too 
balkanized  already. 

We  discussed  last  time  the  impetus  being  given  by  the  housing 
problem  to  some  kind  of  regional  decision  making  through  allocation 
of  housing,  and  we  all  know  that  is  going  to  get  much  worse  and 
probably  be  the  most  significant  physical  crisis  of  our  time. 

Chall:   Is  it  likely  that  we'll  just  continue  to  have  ad  hoc — 
Sedway:   Separate  purpose,  single  function,  regional  agencies? 
Chall:   Yes. 
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Sedway:   Well,  it's  possible,  but  we've  already  seen  the  conflicts  among 
those.   We  need  some  kind  of  a  conflict  resolution  procedure  in 
cases  where  one  agency  is  concerned  with  transportation  and  opens 
up  areas  that  the  other  agency  wants  to  foreclose  from  development 
where  it  doesn't  make  any  sense.  You've  got  to  balance  these 
objectives  again. 

Chall:   Everyone  has  been  saying  this  since  the  earliest  times  and  it 
isn't  fair  to  say  as  things  change,  they  stay  the  same  because 
there  have  been  changes.   But  in  terms  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  right  now,  it's  just  about  where  it's  been  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Sedway:   Maybe  not  quite  as  far  as  it's  been  in  the  past.   [chuckles]   I 
wouldn't  propose  to  suggest  what  is  going  to  change  it.   I  think 
that  is  a  question  of  the  nation's  mood  and  their  conservatism 
and  their  interest  in  cutting  governmental  costs. 

Chall:    In  1968  at  the  BARO  [Bay  Area  Regional  Organization]  Conference, 
you  said  that  as  a  minimum,  regional  planning  must  be  made 
politically  relevant.   That  seems  to  be  an  issue  still.   It  isn't 
politically  relevant,  is  it? 

Sedway:  No,  there  is  no  discussion  of  regional  decision  making  that  I 

am  aware  of  and  nobody  even  raises  that  as  a  possibility  except 
for —  People  do  talk  about  regional  issues,  but  they  never  mention 
the  term  regional  decision  making  or  regional  government  certainly. 
That's  an  absolute  anathema.   ABAC  is  in  dire  straits,  could  even 
go  out  of  existence.   Quite  possibly  it  will. 

Chall:   Because  of  federal  funding  cuts  primarily? 
Sedway:   Yes,  and  local  governments — 
Chall:   Oh,  yes,  they're  in  trouble. 

Sedway:   They  may  cut  ABAC  out  of  their  budgets.   If  that  happens,  then 
ABAC  has  no  funding  whatsoever.   And  the  president  may  decide 
to  eliminate  A-95  or  recast  it  in  such  a  way  that  ABAC  would  even 
be  without  that  function.*   If  they  didn't  have  the  A-95  review, 
then  they  would  have  no  reason  for  existence.   So  ABAC  could 
disappear  and  that  might  not  be  a  bad  thing. 


*A-95  is  a  directive  from  the  federal  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  requiring  an  agency  to  review  and  comment  on  federal 
grant  applications.   In  the  Bay  Area  this  function  is  handled 
by  ABAC. 
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Chall:   Something  might  take  its  place? 

Sedway:   Yes.   ABAC  does  serve  as  a  safety  valve  in  some  ways.   People 

do  get  together  and  they  talk  about  problems  of  mutual  concern. 
Maybe  if  there  is  a  vacuum  or  a  real  gap  in  that  opportunity, 
something  more  significant  might  emerge. 

This  by  the  way  is  not  my  plan.   I  was  typically  outvoted 
in  this.   1  was  usually  on  the  most  radical  fringe  of  the — even 
though  I  was  the  chair.   And  that  sort  of  curtailed  my  activities. 
I  couldn't  be  quite  as  vocal  as  I  otherwise  would  be  as  the  chair 
of  the  group. 

Chall:   I  have  read  through  but  not  thoroughly,  of  course,  your  study 
Land  and  the  Environment;  Planning  in  California  Today  which  I 
thought  was  a  very  good  background  and  summary  of  the  subject. 
In  your  general  findings  about  regional  and  state  planning  you 
were  concerned  about  the  proliferation  of  single-purpose  agencies 
and — as  you  have  just  said — the  need  to  do  something  about  it. 

If 

Chall:   It  may  not  be  fair  to  take  something  out  of  context,  particularly 
in  a  study  of  this  kind,  but  I'm  going  to  do  it  anyway  and  ask 
you  to  comment.   This  is  from  page  126  of  Land  and  the  Environment; 

In  the  absence  of  an  explicit  and  effective  state 
planning  process  and  policy,  it  was  inevitable  that  substantial 
land  use  and  environmental  quality  policy  vacuums  would 
develop.   It  was  also  inevitable  that  de  facto  substitutes 
would  emerge  to  fill  some  of  the  vacuums  through  "backdoor" 
land  use  planning  by  single  purpose  agencies.   Thus  it  makes 
no  sense  to  ask  not  whether  the  state  should  initiate  compre 
hensive  land  use  policy  planning,  but  when  and  how  the 
existing  de  facto  plans  and  processes  are  to  be  rationalized, 
integrated  and  made  to  serve  statewide  policies — rather  than 
the  needs  of  various  departments,  programs  and  special  interest 
groups. . . . 

I'm  going  to  leave  out  a  few  sentences.  You  talk  about  the 
fact  that  in  terms  of  land  use  and  environmental  quality  concerns 
state  programs  probably  won't  succeed  because  there  is  no  effective 
legislative  oversight  or  systematic  monitoring  of  "programmatic 
impacts  at  the  local  level."  Now  then  [continuing]  "As  a  result, 
the  danger  continues  that  local  governments  will  continue  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  state  programmatic  failures,  omissions  and  misdirec 
tion — and  at  the  expense  of  limited  local  land,  air  and  water 
resources.   The  'bottom  up'  planning  process,  in  which  substate 
agencies  prepare  components  of  a  statewide  plan,  has  proven 
generally  to  be  qualitatively  uncertain,  giving  way  to  pressures 
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Chall : 


Sedway : 


Chall : 


Sedway : 


Chall : 

Sedway : 
Chall : 


for  'top  down'  planning  by  a  state  agency.   Thus,  the  'bottom  up' 
process,  while  politically  attractive  to  the  Legislature,  is  an 
unreliable  mechanism  for  state  policy  and  has  been  supplemented 
administratively  by  SWRCB,  ARB  and  CZCC." 

I  understood  the  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board,  the 
Air  Resources  Board,  but  I  can't  figure  out  CZCC. 


I  didn't  realize  we  used  those  initials. 
Zone  Conservation  Commission. 


That  is  the  Coastal 


Oh,  yes.   Now,  my  question  is  does  your  plan,  the  new  proposed 
planning  law  for  California,  propose  a  bottom  up  planning  process 
which  a  few  years  ago  you  thought  was  not  a  very  good  one? 

Not  at  the  state  level,  no,  it  doesn't.   That's  the  one  major 
contribution  I  think  we've  made;  that  is,  the  planning  of  the 
State  Planning  Development  and  Conservation  Council — I  think 
we  finally  called  it — does  have  authority  to  provide  goals  for 
policies  with  which  local  government  plans  must  adhere.   It's 
top  down. 

We  also  have  a  provision  there  that  other  state  agencies 
also  must  adhere  to  these  policies,  so  that  deals  in  part  with 
the  single  purpose,  functional  planning  approach  of  state  government. 
But  you're  right,  in  terms  of  areawide  or  regional  planning  agencies, 
it  is  still  a  bottom  up  approach  that  was  proposed  in  this.   But 
I  think  this  does  start  the  state  planning  dialogue  again  because 
for  the  first  time  we  will  have  a  politically  potent  agency.   Even 
though  there  has  been  something  called  a  state  planning  advisory 
council,  it  hasn't  really  done  very  much.   Nobody  hears  about 
it  and  that's  I'm  sure,  conscious  on  the  part  of  the  governor. 
But  here  we  are  going  to  have  something  that  is  appointed  not 
by  the  governor  alone,  but  also  by  other  arms  of  the  state — the 
speaker  of  the  assembly  and  the  senate  Rules  Committee — the  usual 
formula.   So  hopefully  you  have  something  a  little  more  politically 
potent. 

That's  pretty  ponderous.   Gee,  I  hadn't  realized  I  had  written 
that. 

It  makes  good  enough  sense  when  you  get  used  to  it.   That  reminds 
me  that  some  people  have  claimed  that  the  language  of  the  planners 
is,  well,  impossible. 

Oh,  you've  just  read  it — that's  pretty  impossible. 
It  could  be  worse. 
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Sedway:   That's  true.   I  think  planners  tend  to  be  more  pedantic  than  most. 
Most  planners  have  graduate  degrees  and  a  lot  of  them  have  several 
graduate  degrees,  and  they  tend  to  have  a  broader  exposure  to 
different  kinds  of  studies — humanities,  and  social  sciences — so 
that  their  language  is  a  little  more — what? 

Chall:   Obfuscating? 

Sedway:   Obscure.  Pedantic,   I  guess  is  the  word. 

Chall:   I  will  ask  you  just  one  more  question  then  I  think  we  can  stop. 
I  notice  that  Harvey  S.  Perloff,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Architecture  and  Urban  Planning  at  UCLA  [University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles]  was  recently  appointed  chairman  of  a  Committee 
on  National  Urban  Policy  by  the  National  Research  Council,  which 
is  an  arm  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.   "The  committee  was  organized  to  bring 
together  an  outstanding  group  of  urbanists  to  provide  an  indepen 
dent,  objective  evaluation  of  national  urban  policy.   It  will 
conduct  a  retrospective  assessment  of  national  urban  policy  during 
the  past  decade;  develop  new  options  for  consideration  by  decision- 
makers;  and  continuously  monitor  and  constructively  critique 
national  urban  policy  as  it  evolves  in  the  coming  year."*  Now, 
that  sounds  like  a  very  large  program  and  study,  and  I'm  wondering 
whether  it  will  be  one  more  study  that  will  be  put  on  the  shelf 
and  perhaps  not  used.   How  might  studies  of  this  kind  be  used? 

Sedway:   I  think  it's  a  very  short  study,  not  a  very  large  study.   It's 
a  short  study  because  there  is  no  national  urban  policy  that  I 
am  aware  of.   This  administration  certainly  has  no  urban  policy 
to  be  studied.   I  think  you  can  certainly  study  national  urban 
problems,  but  that's  not  what  that  says.   It's  purportedly  examining 
national  urban  policy.  You  can  say  that  policy  always  exists 
even  where  there  is  an  absence  of  policy  or  a  policy  of  neglect. 
But  in  terms  of  express  policy  in  this  administration,  the  only 
thing  it  has  proposed  on  the  urban  level  as  an  initiative  is  the 
enterprise  zone,  and  it  hasn't  even  gotten  that  passed.   So  I 
think  Harvey  is  going  to  have  a  very  difficult  task — they  are 
probably  going  to  meet  just  one  or  two  times.   If  it  were  something 
like  the  1968  Douglas  Commission  study  by  Senator  [Paul]  Douglas 
it  would  be  a  monumental  effort. 


*University  Bulletin,  Volume  30,  Number  1,  July  13,  1981,  p.  3. 
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Sedway:   They  very  thoroughly  documented  the  nation's  urban  and  housing 

problems.   I  think  it  did  provide  an  agenda  for  action.   It  could 
be  very  useful.   So  maybe  the  statement  was  being — maybe  the  title 
is  a  little  too  presumptuous  or  maybe  it  was  trying  to  be  misleading, 
Maybe  it  is  supposed  to  be  studying  the  urban  situation  today 
and  that  would  be  very  timely  if  it  were  to  do  that,  and  Harvey 
would  certainly  do  a  good  job  on  that. 


Summary 


Chall:   We  have,  in  just  a  few  hours,  surveyed  many  of  the  state  mandates 
for  local  planning  as  they  developed  and  discussed  how  you  view 
their  impact  on  land-use  planning.   We've  also  discussed  some 
of  the  contemporary  concerns  and  possible  revisions  in  the  laws. 

Would  you  like  to  summarize  what  you  think  is  still  needed 
to  bring  about  good  land-use  planning  at  the  local  level  and  how 
this  might  be  achieved? 

Sedway:   More  awareness  of  larger  impacts,  more  substantial  resources; 

more  policy  direction;  better  procedures.   Thanks  for  asking  me 
to  comment . 


Transcribers:   Beverly  Butcher  and  Michelle  Stafford 
Final  Typist:   Catherine  Winter 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Ilene  Weinreb,  Hayward  City  Councilwoman 
and  two-term  mayor,  had  recently  lost  her  bid  for  a  third  term.   As  a  result 
her  twenty-year  involvement  in  land-use  planning  and  regional  government 
would  be  curtailed  unless  new  rules  were  adopted  to  enable  continuation 
of  service  of  past  members  on  regional  boards. 

Her  strong  personal  dedication  to  land-use  planning  and  regional 
government  began  in  the  early  sixties  when,  still  very  busy  with  the 
household  demands  expected  of  the  wife  of  a  busy  physician  and  the  mother 
of  three  young  daughters,  she  agreed  to  chair  the  local  land-use  planning 
study  committee  for  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Hayward  Area.   Soon 
thereafter,  fascination  with  the  subject  prompted  her  to  start  classes 
in  the  graduate  program  of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.   Concurrently  she  was  an  active 
member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Bay  Area  as  a  representative 
from  Hayward. 

One  evening  after  attending  a  Hayward  City  Council  candidates'  night 
she  concluded  that  she  was  as  well  qualified  for  office  as  any  of  the 
candidates.   In  April  1966  she  ran  for  a  council  seat  and  lost.   In  1968 
she  turned  out  an  incumbent  and  remained  on  the  council  until  1974,  when, 
in  the  middle  of  her  second  term  she  opted  for,  and  won,  a  campaign  for 
the  mayor's  office.   After  two  terms  as  mayor  she  ran  for  an  unprecedented 
third  term  and  lost.   Hayward  had  had  a  directly  elected  mayor  only  since 
1966  and  only  one  mayor — Weinreb — had  served  two  terms.   Admittedly  there 
was  a  risk  in  undertaking  the  race  for  another  four  years  but  she  chose 
to  take  it  in  order  to  complete  some  projects  into  which  she  had  invested 
much  study  and  time.   While  there  was  rumbling  during  the  campaign  that 
she  spent  too  much  time  on  regional  and  not  enough  on  Hayward 's  needs, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  was  the  third-term  bid  which  defeated 
her  in  April  1982,  not  the  regional  issue. 

Because  Ilene  Weinreb  was  so  much  interested  in  planning  she  was, 
during  her  fourteen  years  in  public  office,  appointed  to  membership  on 
such  regional  governing  boards  as  ABAC,  BCDC ,  the  Central  Coast  Regional 
Commission,  and  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission.   She  usually 
served  on  one  or  more  subcommittees,  frequently  as  chairperson. 

Now  out  of  office,  she  will  no  longer  be  eligible  to  continue  member 
ship  on  the  board  of  the  League  of  California  Cities,  her  term  on  ABAC 
will  end,  and  her  opportunities  for  inclusion  on  other  regional  boards 
will  depend  on  whether  they  must  be  constituted  solely  of  elected  officials 
and/or  whether  members  of  the  Alameda  County  Mayors'  Conference  will  choose 
to  appoint  her.  She  will  remain  on  MTC  at  least  until  1983.  To  many  adherents 
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of  regional  government  the  loss  of  a  person  with  Weinreb's  commitment, 
background,  and  skills  points  out  a  defect  in  the  long-held  position  that 
all  (or  nearly  all)  regional  agency  board  members  should  come  from  city 
councils  or  boards  of  supervisors — the  so-called  California  Formula  which 
has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  held  inviolate  since  1955. 

Besides  her  interest  in  regional  issues  another  reason  for  appointing 
Weinreb  to  these  boards  and  their  subcommittees,  according  to  some  of  her 
colleagues,  is  her  ability  to  listen  to  all  sides  of  an  issue,  to  cut 
through  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  to  synthesize  the  arguments,  and  then 
work  to  achieve  consensus.   She  has  accomplished  much  through  this  process. 

But  she  is  not  only  a  mediator.   She  is  not  afraid  to  take  strong 
stands  and  if  necessary  take  the  heat  from  those  who  are  opposed.   She 
led  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  Hayward  Area  Shoreline  as  an  open 
space  and  educational  preserve.   Her  efforts,  during  her  mayoral  term  and 
after,  resulted  in  legislation  for  Route  238  around  the  periphery  of  Hayward 
which  Governor  Jerry  Brown  signed  on  September  8,  1982.   The  state  supreme 
court's  decision  in  Sierra  Club  v  Hayward  and  the  subsequent  legislation 
revising  the  Williamson  Act  came  about  because  the  mayor  and  council  sought 
to  develop  rangeland  in  the  Hayward  hills  before  the  ten-year  set  aside 
period  had  elapsed. 

Currently  Mrs.  Weinreb's  interest  is  focused  on  building  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  throughout  the  Bay  Area.   Because  of  her  personal 
concern  much  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  was  built  in  Hayward  during 
her  tenure  in  office.   Her  plans  for  the  future  include  continued  work 
in  housing  development. 

A  highly  energetic  person,  she  has  always  been  an  active  volunteer 
in  community  social  service  agencies,  notably  mental  health.   She  is  a 
board  member  and  past  president  of  the  Alameda  County  Mental  Health  Associ 
ation  and  serves  actively  on  many  of  its  subcommittees .principally  those 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  network  of  satellite  and  half-way  houses  through 
out  Alameda  County.   She  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  Way 
of  the  Bay  Area. 

When  not  busy  with  meetings,  reading  reports,  and  directing  a  multitude 
of  projects,  Ilene,  a  superb  cook,  can  almost  always  be  found  either  in 
her  kitchen  trying  out  recipes  for  anything  from  delicate  pastries  to 
Peking  Duck,  or  in  her  sewing  room  designing  a  dress  from  a  combination 
of  patterns,  or  knitting  a  suit  or  sweater  for  herself  or  members  of  her 
family . 

Her  motivation  to  combine  domesticity  with  community  service  was 
instilled  in  her  by  equally  motivated  parents  who  believed  that  their  three 
daughters  should  be  as  prepared  as  a  man  for  a  profession,  for  community 
service,  and  for  carrying  out  family  responsibilities.   The  groundwork 
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was  laid  in  a  stimulating  home  environment  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
carried  on  in  the  city  schools  which  she  attended  through  two  years  of 
community  college.   From  Kansas  City  she  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
graduating  with  a  master's  degree  in  history.  After  she  moved  to  Hayward 
in  1958,  she  went  back  to  school  to  obtain  her  teaching  credential,  and 
shortly  thereafter  began  her  rise  in  public  life. 

These  years  in  public  office  are  the  subject  of  this  oral  history. 
It  was  taped  in  one  three-hour  sitting  at  the  dining  room  table  in  the 
Weinreb  home  in  Hayward.   Ilene  carefully  reviewed  the  transcript,  answering 
a  few  written-in  questions  and  making  minor  revisions  to  clarify  her 
meaning . 

Victor  Jones,  a  longtime  consultant  to  ABAC  and  observer  of  other 
Bay  Area  regional  agencies,  has  characterized  Mrs.  Weinreb  as  a  regionalist. 
Her  twenty  years  of  activity  on  behalf  of  regional  organization  in  the 
Bay  Area  would  surely  attest  to  that.   But  as  a  locally-based  political 
leader  she  includes  the  city  in  the  planning  process.   Not  to  do  so,  as 
this  oral  history  documents,  is  to  risk  thwarting  the  attainment  of  important 
regional  goals. 

Regardless  of  her  place  in  the  formal  structure  of  regional  government 
it  is  certain  that  Ilene  Weinreb  will  remain  in  one  way  or  another  close 
to  the  center  of  regional  issues. 

Malca  Chall 
Interviewer-Editor 


13  September  1982 
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A  CITY  OFFICIAL  ANALYSES  THE  IMPACT  OF 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAND-USE  PLANNING  MANDATES 
ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


BACKGROUND 

[Date  of  Interview:   June  28,  1982  ]//# 

Family 


Chall :    Before  we  get  into  the  nitty  gritty  of  regional  and  local  planning, 
I  always  like  to  get  on  the  record  a  little  bit  about  the  back 
ground  of  the  person  I'm  interviewing.   Tell  me  something  about 
your  background — your  parents,  where  you  were  educated,  where 
you  grew  up . 

Weinreb:   I  was  born  and  raised  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.   It's  the  larger 
of  the  two  Kansas  Cities.   My  father  went  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  got  his  master's  degree  in  accounting.  When  he 
graduated  he  started  to  work  for  a  dress  company.   He  was  quite 
young  during  the  Second  World  War  so  he  was  drafted  even  though 
he  had  three  children.   Then  when  he  came  back  after  the  war, 
he  started  a  dress  manufacturing  business  of  his  own. 

My  mother  went  to  a  teacher's  college  in  Kansas  City.   In 
Missouri  at  that  time  you  only  needed  two  years  to  become  a  teacher, 
She  taught  a  couple  of  years  before  she  was  married.   At  that 
time  in  Kansas  City,  once  you  j?ot  married,  if  you  were  a  woman 
you  could  no  longer  teach  so  she  had  to  resign. 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  312. 
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Chall :    What  year  was  that? 

Weinreb:  Nineteen  thirty-one.   I  don't  know  whether  it  was  because  the 

country  was  in  a  Depression,  and  the  school  board  figured  there 
should  only  be  one  bread  earner  per  family  or  not,  but  that  was 
the  rule. 

So  Mom  became  very  active  in  volunteer  organizations,  particu 
larly  Jewish  volunteer  organizations — Hadassah,  and  then  later 
Pioneer  Women.   My  father  was  not  as  active  in  as  many  organiza 
tions,  but  from  the  time  I  was  a  little  girl  he  was  the  treasurer 
of  the  Home  for  Jewish  Parents.   It  wasn't  called  that  there — 
Home  for  the  Aged,  or  something  like  that.   He  was  their  treasurer 
and  volunteer  comptroller. 

Chall:    He  put  his  training  to  use. 

Weinreb:  Yes.   He  held  that  position  from  the  early  thirties  until  they 
moved  out  here,  which  was  the  late  1950s  or  early  1960s.  He 
had  been  involved  in  other  organizations  as  well,  but  that  was 
the  one  that  he  primarily  worked  in.   So  there  is  a  strong 
tradition  in  my  family  of  community  involvement.  My  mother  had 
been  president  of  the  Pioneer  Women  and  had  started  Young  Judea 
in  Kansas  City,  and  so  forth. 

I  guess  I  remember  as  a  child  dinner  conversation  being 
much  more  than  "what  did  you  do  in  school  today?"   It  was  also 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world.   My  father  had  a  friend,  Jay 
Karol,  who  was  an  engineer,  who  had  done  engineering  projects 
all  over  the  world,  including  one  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
1930s,  and  I  used  to  sit  up  with  them  when  they  would  talk.   So 
I  got  a  broader  perspective  than  a  lot  of  youngsters. 

Also  I  was  a  prodigious  reader.   It  was  an  obsession.   When 
periodicals  like  Commentary  and  the  Nation  came  into  the  household, 
I  read  them  even  from  ages  ten  and  eleven  because  when  I  would 
run  out  of  my  own  things  to  read  I  had  to  read  something!   [laughs] 

So  I  became  somewhat  knowledgeable  about  world  events  from 
a  very,  very  young  age.  I  was  reading  it  because  it  was  around 
and  I  had  to  have  something  to  read. 

Chall:    School  wasn't  enough? 

Weinreb:   No,  I  had  to  always  be  reading.   My  mother  had  bought  a  set  of 

books,  the  collected  works  of  de  Maupassant,  Voltaire,  Shakespeare, 
etcetera.   The  kind  of  reader  I  was,  I  began  with  A  [laughter] 
and  went  through  to  the  shelf  with  the  Z's. 
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Weinreb:   I  remember  I  read  the  Decameron  at  the  age  of  about  nine  or  ten. 
Of  course,  reading  it  for  its  story  rather  than  for  understanding 
an  awful  lot  of  what  went  on.   [laughs] 

Chall:    Your  parents  gave  you  complete  freedom  then,  to — 
Weinreb:   I  don't  think  they  knew  what  I  was  reading,   [laughs] 
Chall:    Were  you  the  oldest? 

Weinreb:  Yes.   Oldest  of  three  girls.   Really  my  family's  legacy  was  very 
important,  not  only  what  was  talked  about  as  an  everyday  kind 
of  thing  in  my  home,  but  also  the  expectation  that  it  didn't 
matter  that  I  was  a  girl,  I  was  still  expected  to  do  well  in 
school  and  prepare  myself  for  a  career. 

Chall:  You  were?  Not  just  getting  married  and  having  children? 

Weinreb:  No. 

Chall:  You  were  expected  to  prepare  for  a  career? 

Weinreb:  Right. 

Chall:  Anything  in  mind? 

Weinreb:  My  mother  was  very  practical,  so  a  teaching  career  was  what  she 
thought  about.  Not  that  I  didn't  learn  how  to  cook  and  clean 
and  all  that,  but  it  was  always,  "Yes,  you'll  grow  up  and  get 
married  and  you  will  have  children,  but  you  never  know  what's 
going  to  happen.   If  your  husband  should  die  or  anything,  you 
have  to  be  prepared  to  go  out  and  make  a  living  yourself." 
It  was  just  that  practical.   So  all  three  of  us  were  expected 
to,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  three  of  us  did  prepare  for 
a  career. 

It's  interesting.   I  do  not  know  if  there  had  been  a  boy 
in  the  family,  if  the  expectations  would  have  been  different 
for  him  than  they  were  for  us,  but  since  there  were  no  boys  in 
the  family,  the  expectations  were  that  we  would  be  fully  capable 
of  doing  whatever  we  decided  to  do  and  participate  in  the 
community. 

Chall:    When  were  you  born? 

Weinreb:      Nineteen   thirty-one.      November  9. 
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Education 


Chall :    You  went  to  grade  school,  high  school  in  Kansas  City? 

Weinreb:   And  community  college,  two  years  junior  college,  there,  and  then 
went  on  to  the  University  of  Chicago.   Interestingly  enough, 
I  went  to  get  my  bachelor's  and  got  there  and  found  out  that 
in  history,  which  was  my  field,  they  don't  give  a  bachelor's. 
They  only  give  a  master's.   So  that's  why  I  have  a  master's, 
[laughs] 

Chall:  Is  that  an  extra  three  years? 
Weinreb:  One  year  beyond  a  bachelor's. 
Chall:  So  you  were  there — 

Weinreb:   I  was  there  three  years.   The  equivalent  would  have  been  the 

last  two  years  of  college  plus  the  master's.   I  always  kid  around — 
it's  a  good  thing  I  wasn't  in  psychology,  because  they  don't 
give  you  anything  but  a  Ph.D.   [laughs] 

Chall:    Is  that  so?   I  didn't  realize  that. 
Weinreb:   Those  were  the  [Robert]  Hutchins  years. 
Chall:    It  was  basically  a  graduate  school,  then? 

Weinreb:   It  was  a  graduate  school,  because  in  the  college  of  the  university 
at  that  time  you  started  after  two  years  of  high  school.   It 
was  a  four-year  program.   I  guess  it  was  most  equivalent  to  the 
European  Gymnasium.   After  you  completed  the  college,  you  started 
a  three-year  master's  program,  following  the  special  four-year 
college  program  that  I  mentioned  before.   Coming  there  after 
an  A. A.  sometimes  you  would  have  to  pick  up  a  few  courses,  but 
they  gave  you  a  test  and  if  you  qualified  you  could  go  immediately 
into  their  three-year  master's  program,  which  is  what  I  did. 

Chall:    Was  your  history  American  history? 

Weinreb:   American  and  modern  European.   But  the  emphasis  was  on  American 
history.   I  became  interested  in  history  through  a  very  good 
history  teacher  in  high  school.   Miss  Guyer  was  her  name. 
Thorstein  Veblen  had  been  her  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 
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Weinreb : 


Chall: 
Weinreb: 


Chall : 

Weinreb : 

Chall : 
Weinreb ; 
Chall : 
Weinreb; 


Chall : 
Weinreb : 


In  a  way,  it  was  a  pity,  I  suppose,  that  I  didn't  go  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  my  first  two  years  of  college  or  at  least 
one  of  those  years.   Then  I  might  have  looked  around  to  see  what 
I  wanted  to  go  into  graduate  work  in.   Because  they  had  then 
and  have  now  a  marvelous  geography  department,  and  their  geography 
department  was  really  very  much  planning  oriented.   As  far  as 
what  I  later  became  interested  in,  probably  that  would  have  been 
more  appropriate. 

However,  I've  never  regretted  being  in  history,  because 
I  think  it  gives  you  a  perspective,  and  an  ability  to  be  comfortable 
looking  up  things,  finding  out  things,  getting  background.   I've 
always  been  very  comfortable  about  doing  my  own  research  and  my 
own  background  work.   I've  never  felt  dependent  on  anyone  else. 

You  have  an  ability,  too,  to  take  the  long  view.   Is  that  related? 

I  think  probably  that  history  background  has  something  to  do 
with  that.  The  hardest  thing,  I  find,  is  seeing  that  connection 
between  what  is  going  on  every  day  and  how  it  fits  into  the  larger 
view  and  knowing  in  an  overall  sense  approximately  where  you 
think  things  should  end  up  over  a  ten-year  period  and  being  able 
to  make  the  decisions  every  day  that  get  you  there. 

That  isn't  easy  for  anybody.   When  you  finished  college,  then, 
what  happened? 

I  got  married  before  I  finished  and  went  ahead  and  got  my  master's 
a  few  months  before  our  oldest  was  born. 

Is  that  so? 

Yes.   [laughter] 

You  always  worked  under  pressure!   What  was  Marvin  doing? 

He  was  in  medical  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   I  got 
my  master's  degree  in  March,  and  he  graduated  in  June.   Then 
Rachel  was  born  in  September.   We  were  in  Kansas  City  at  that 
point.   He  was  in  an  internship  there.   Then  we  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  took  his  residency  at  N.Y.U.'s  [New  York  University] 
skin  and  cancer  unit.   So  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  or  seven 
or  eight  years,  I  was  raising  babies. 


You  had  three  girls,  too. 

Yes,  I  had  three  girls,  too. 
Debbie  was  born  in  New  York, 
out  here. 


Rachel  was  born  in  Kansas  City. 
And  Judith  was  born  after  we  came 
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DEVELOPING  INTEREST  IN  LAND-USE  PLANNING 


Chall :    When  did  you  come  here? 

Weinreb:  We  came  here  in  '58  or  '59.   The  fall  of  '58,  I  think  it  was. 

I  had  an  Illinois  teaching  credential,  and  I  decided  I  had  better 
get  a  teaching  credential  out  here.   When  they  evaluated  my 
credits,  I  needed  some  additional  credits,  so  I  went  down  to 
San  Jose  State  and  took  my  academic  credits  there.   I  was  pregnant 
with  Judith  at  the  time.   After  she  was  born,  I  finished  up. 
I  needed  a  few  more  practice  teaching  credits  and  took  them  up 
here  at  Cal  State  [Hayward]  and  practice  taught  at  San  Leandro 
and  then  got  my  teaching  credential  here  in  California. 

At  that  time,  as  soon  as  we  moved  to  Hayward,  I  joined  a 
co-op  nursery  school  and,  like  so  many  women,  I  found  that  it 
was  a  marvelous  training  ground  for  organizational  work,  and 
then  later  just  work  in  the  community.   The  way  they  were  organized, 
the  parents — and  that  was  primarily  the  mothers — had  pretty  much 
total  control  over  what  went  on.   They  hired  and  fired  the  teacher 
and  made  major  policy  decisions.   It  was  very  good  training, 
both  in  working  with  different  people  and  in  taking  charge  of 
what  was  a  real  enterprise.   So  I  joined  that  and  eventually 
did  become  president  of  the  co-op  nursery  school  where  my  girls 
were  enrolled. 

Simultaneously  with  that  I  joined  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
That  was  when  the  league  was  in  the  huge  debate  on  the  California 
Water  Project.  What  year  was  that,  Malca? 

Chall:    It  would  have  to  be  between  '58  and  '60,  because  the  vote  was 
in  '60. 

Weinreb:   That  must  have  been  just  before  '60.   That's  just  when  I  joined 

and  learned  about  water  via  that.   [laughs]   That  was  an  interesting 
time,  because  the  water  study  committee  in  our  league,  the  Hayward 
league,  really  did  not  agree  with  the  statewide  position  which 
was  that  the  water  should  go  down  south  and  the  huge  facilities 
should  be  built  that  would  take  it  there.   But  yet  the  Hayward 
league  followed  the  state  league  line.   I  remember  I  voted  yes 
on  it. 

Chall:    And  the  "Water  Committee,"  as  we  forever  afterwards  called  those 
three  women — Nancy  Ross,  Phyllis  Alexander,  and  Gwen  Hughes — 
from  that  time  on  they  were  very,  very  close  friends.   Gwen  died 
last  year. 
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Weinreb : 


Gwen  became  involved  in  the  Hayward  shoreline  project. 

Did  she?  Maybe  because  of  her  activity  with  the  Audubon  Society. 

Probably. 

Because  the  local  Oholone  Audubon  chapter  became  involved  with 
the  Hayward  shoreline  project. 

So  anyway,  that's  how  I  got  involved  in  the  league.  Meanwhile, 
one  of  the  jobs  I  took  on  early  was  as  a  league  observer.   I 
was  an  observer  for  the  Hayward  City  Council.   So  I  just  got 
a  sense  of  what  that  was  about  simply  being  a  league  observer, 
and  I  became  very  interested  in  land  use.   The  league  picked 
local  land  use  as  their  local  study  one  year,  and  the  person 
who  was  chairing  that  became  very  involved  in  a  freeway-location 
controversy.   She  lived  up  on  Highland  [Boulevard],   That  was 
Pat  Arbuckle.   She  resigned  because  she  could  not  both  work 
against  a  particular  freeway  alignment  that  would  go  right  through 
her  neighborhood  and  chair  a  land-use  study.   So  just  at  the  very 
beginning,  when  she  was  starting  that  land-use  study  of  the  Hayward 
area,  she  had  to  withdraw  from  the  chairmanship.   The  board  then 
asked  me  to  chair  it.   That  was  a  two  or  three-year  project.   It 
was  not  only  studying  planning  in  the  city  of  Hayward,  but  also 
in  the  unincorporated  area  around  Hayward. 

So  as  chair  of  that  committee,  I  really  learned  a  lot  about 
local  land  use.   I  think  that  sparked  my  interest  both  in  politics 
and  in  planning.   So  I  went  back  to  the  University  of  California 
in  their  master's  program  in  city  planning. 

That  was  what  year?  That  was  before  you  went  on  the  city  council. 

Yes.  Maybe  '62,  '64,  something  like  that.   It  was  before  '66, 
I  think. 

Then  you  had  about  two  years,  didn't  you? 

Yes.   I  had  two  years  of  half-time  study  there.   They  wouldn't 
let  me  take —  I  wanted  to  do  a  two-year  master's  program  in 
four  years,  because  with  my  family  and  my  other  activities  it 
was  hard  to  go  to  school  full  time.   They  wouldn't  let  me  do 
that,  however.   So  I  said,  "All  right,  let  me  just  take  courses." 
My  plan  was  at  the  end  of  four  years  to  say,  "I  have  taken  all 
the  required  courses.   Can  you  really  deny  me  this  master's?" 
But  I  never  got  there,  because  I  became  involved  in  other  things 
and  never  had  a  chance  to  finish. 
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Chall:    I  guess  those  were  still  the  days  when  reentry  women  weren't 
accorded  any  options. 

Weinreb:   That's  right.   None  at  all.   It  was  less  important  for  me  since 

I  already  has  a  master's  degree.   The  degree  didn't  really  matter. 

I  also  at  this  point  became  very  interested  in  regional 
planning,  and  I  went  on  the  league  committee  on  regional  planning. 
The  league  had  a  study  on  regional  planning  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Chall:    Was  that  the  regional  league?  That  is  the  organization  formed 
by  the  Bay  Area  Leagues  of  Women  Voters? 

Weinreb:   Yes.   I  was  the  Hayward  representative  on  that.   My  part,  as  I 
recall,  was  land  use.   I  remember  very  well  sitting  at  one  of 
the  meetings,  when  we  were  all  of  us  together — all  the  league 
women — putting  together  where  we  were  and  what  we  were  going 
to  do  next,  and  so  forth.   At  that  point  I  was  doing  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  land  use  related  to  regional  issues.   The  chair 
of  the  committee  whose  name  I  don't  remember,  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "You  don't  want  to  write  about  it.   You  want  to  do  it." 
[laughter]   And  that  was  really  the  first  time  that  I  realized 
that  I  was  anxious  not  to  study  it  or  be  a  staff  person,  but 
to  be  the  decision  maker. 

Chall:    And  she  recognized  that  in  you  right  away. 

Weinreb:   That's  right.   She  recognized  it  before  I  did.   But  when  she 

said  it,  I  realized  it,  although  I  didn't  do  anything  about  it 
for  a  while. 

Later  on,  while  I  was  still  observing,  there  was  an  election, 
a  city  council  election.   Of  course,  I  had  been  observing  the 
city  council  for  some  period  of  time,  so  that  I  knew  that  there 
were  certain  people  on  the  council  that  I  thought  were  good  and 
certain  people  who  needed  replacing.   I  went  to  a  candidates' 
night — that  must  have  been  1964.   There  were  four  people  up  for 
election.   I  felt  two  were  good  and  I  was  going  to  vote  for  them. 
I  was  looking  for  two  more  candidates.   I  walked  out  of  that 
candidates'  night  and  I  said,  "Even  I  can  do  better  than  that," 
and  then  that's  when  I  decided  to  run.   I  ran  in  '66,  was  runner- 
up,  and  ran  in  '68  and  was  elected. 
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VIEWING  PLANNING  ISSUES  AS  CITY  COUNCILWOMAN 
AND  MAYOR,  1968-1982 


The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAC) 


Chall:    So  1968  was  your  start. 

Weinreb:  We  talked  a  little  bit  about  this  when  you  interviewed  me  on 
women  in  politics.*  I  became  almost  immediately  involved  in 
both  ABAC,  and  the  League  of  California  Cities,  because  I  had 
always  been  interested,  not  only  in  what  went  on  locally,  but 
its  connection  with  the  region,  because  I  early  on  saw  that  the 
region  was  very  important.   I  was  interested  in  what  was  going 
to  be  BCDC.   The  concern  about  the  bay  at  that  time. 

Chall:    How  did  you  get  on  to  ABAC? 

Weinreb:   I  was  the  city  representative.   Every  city,  of  course,  has  a 
representative,  and  I  was  the  most  interested  on  the  Hayward 
council,  so  they  didn't  mind  a  bit  my  being  the  representative 
to  ABAC.   I  have  been  on  the  Governmental  Organization  Committee 
for  a  long  time  and  recently  chaired  it.   I  knew  Vic  Jones  and 
Stan  Scott  through  that.   I  was  supportive  of  [John]  Knox, 
certainly,  not  as  one  of  the  main  players,  but  still  supportive 
as  the  regional  government  bills  were  making  their  way  through 
the  legislature. 

And  later  when  the  federal  water  law  was  written  and  ABAC 
had  the  job  of  doing  the  Environmental  Management  Task  Force 
study  I  chaired  one  of  the  subcommittees.   I  really  talked  Revan 
[Tranter]  into  recommending  the  kind  of  structure  that  that  task 
force  did  have,  which  was  to  involve  not  only  elected  representa 
tives,  but  representatives  of  the  major  players  in  the  region. 
I  felt  very  strongly  that  the  only  way  that  the  work  of  the  task 
force  would  be  accepted  would  be  if  people  who  could  politically 
veto  it  were  part  of  developing  it  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
process  they  would  be  committed  to  it  rather  than  on  the  outside 
looking  in  and  being  critical  of  it. 


*The  tapes  and  an  edited  transcript  of  an  interview  with  Ilene 
Weinreb  conducted  by  Malca  Chall  in  1971  have  been  deposited 
in  The  Bancroft  Library. 
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Chall :    Should  we  go  on  and  find  out  what  you've  done  and  then  go  back 

to  specific  details?   I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Environmental 
Management  Task  Force. 

Weinreb:   We  can  just  leave  it  there  and  come  back  later,  whichever  way 
you  want  to  do  it . 

Chall:    Okay.   You  were  telling  me  about  the  ABAC  committees  that  you've 
been  on.   Have  you  always  been  on  ABAC? 

Weinreb:  1  think  so. 

Chall:  You've  always  been  the  city's  representative,  ever  since  '68? 

Weinreb:  I  think  so. 

Chall:  Did  anybody  else  ever  want  to  be  on  it? 

Weinreb:  No  one  else  was  terribly  interested. 

Chall:  That's  an  interesting  point  in  itself,  isn't  it. 

Weinreb:   I  was  always  the  most  interested  person  in  the  city  when  it  came 
to  regional  issues,  so  they  were  glad  to  have  me  do  it.   [laughs] 
Shirley  Campbell  came  on  [the  city  council]  two  years  ago,  and 
she  is  interested  in  regional  issues  so  at  least  for  the  last 
two  years  she  shared  my  interest.   I  always  felt  badly  and 
wanted  to  get  some  other  people  interested,  but  it  was  hard  to. 

Chall:    In  terms,  then,  of  the  way  ABAC  is  set  up  and  the  way  it  works, 
if  people  who  go  on  it  are  really  not  interested — and  I  would 
imagine  that  some  people  go  on  it  and  then  may  not  care  as  much 
about  it  as  you  do — is  that  a  handicap  in  terms  of  the  way  ABAC 
functions? 

Weinreb:   If  everybody  is  that  way,  it's  a  terrible  handicap,  but  there 

are  always  a  handful  of  people  who  are  very  interested  and  very 
concerned,  and  of  course  they  rise  to  the  leadership.   In  any 
organization,  it's  not  the  whole  membership  that  counts.   It 
is  the  few  who  have  some  concerns  about  where  it's  going,  what 
it's  about,  and  want  to  nurture  it. 

Chall:    So  there  were  always  a  few  of  you? 

Weinreb:   Right.   During  all  that  time,  interestingly  enough,  I  did  not 
serve  ever  on  the  executive  committee.   At  times  I  would  talk 
to  Revan,  and  he  would  say  to  me,  "Will  you  bring  that  up  at 
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Chall : 
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the  executive  committee?"  and  I  would  say,  "But  I'm  not  on  the 
executive  committee."  He  would  say,  "Oh,  my  goodness,  no, 
you're  not,"   [laughs]   He  kept  forgetting  I  wasn't  on  it. 

How  was  the  executive  committee  chosen? 

The  executive  committee  is  chosen  by  the  mayors'  conference  in 
each  county  plus  county  supervisors.   They  have  a  north  county 
and  a  south  county  representative.   I  could  have  gone  on  it, 
I  guess,  if  I  had  wanted  to,  but  it  really  didn't  matter  to  me 
that  much.   I  felt  the  work  was  done  in  the  committees,  and  as 
long  as  I  was  able  to  get  my  input  into  the  committee  work,  that 
was  fine  with  me. 

Let's  stay  with  ABAC,  then,  for  a  little  while.  The  committees 
do  their  work.  Ultimately,  they  do  have  to  bring  their  reports 
back  to  the  total  ABAC  assembly. 

Any  major  policy  changes.  The  day-to-day  work  is  carried  on 
by  the  executive  committee.   And  it's  only  overall  new  programs, 
changes  in  the  way  they're  going,  things  like  that,  that  go  to 
the  annual  meeting.   Sometimes  they're  annual;  sometimes  they're 
semi-annual. 

What  happens  to  them  usually? 

The  executive  committee  recommendations  generally  go  through. 
The  biggest  battles  have  been  on  representation.   [chuckles] 
There  were  some  battles  on  Environmental  Management  Task  Force 
recommendations.   There  were  always  a  few  cities  that  disagreed 
strongly,  but  they  were  really  very  few,  and  the  recommendations 
went  through  quite  handily.   Then,  I'm  pleased  to  say,  because 
I  really  felt  the  major  interests  were  represented  and  were  part 
of  that,  it  was  sold  to  the  legislature.   Frankly,  more  by  those 
people  on  the  task  force  who  were  not  the  local  government  repre 
sentatives  but  by  labor,  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  some  of  the  other 
people  who  were  involved.   If  they  weren't  totally  for  the  plan 
at  least  they  didn't  oppose  it,  so  that  it  was  adopted.   That 
is,  of  course,  what  we  had  hoped  would  happen. 

The  Environmental  Task  Force  report  was  adopted  by  the  legislature? 


The  recommendations  were.   I 
adopt  the  whole  thing.   I'm 
the  air  pollution  and  water 
at  the  regional  level  rather 
strongly  that  authority  for 
and  water  pollution  measures 
That  was  one  recommendation 
Management  Task  Force. 


don't  know  that  we  asked  them  to 
trying  to  remember.   The  fact  that 
pollution  plans  can  best  be  coordinated 

than  in  Sacramento  made  us  feel 
determining  the  proper  mix  of  air 

should  be  at  the  regional  level, 
that  came  out  of  the  Environmental 
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Weinreb:   After  the  Environmental  Management  Task  Force  completed  its  work, 
then  a  regional  planning  committee,  which  was  partially  ABAC 
members  and  partially  representatives  of  other  interest  groups, 
was  formed,  and  that  still  meets.   I've  served  on  that. 

Chall:    And  have  they  been  able  to  implement  some — 

Weinreb:   Some. 

Chall:    It  has  enough  control,  enough  implementation — 

Weinreb:   I  don't  know  if  control  is  the  word,  but  at  least  they're  able 
to  recommend  and  get  their  recommendations  adopted.   I  don't 
think  that  it  has  any  power  itself. 

Chall :    Recommend  to  whom? 

Weinreb:   To  ABAC,  for  example.   To  the  executive  committee.   One  of  the 

things  they  are  working  on,  for  example,  are  measures  to  control 
non-point  sources  of  water  pollution,  that  kind  of  thing.   They're 
also  recommending  which  measures  ought  to  be  implemented,  as 
far  as  air  pollution  is  concerned,  and  those  recommendations 
are  made  to  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board,  [re-titled  the  Bay 
Area  Air  Quality  Management  District]   There  is  overlapping  member 
ship  between  the  regional  planning  committee  and  the  Bay  Area 
Air  Pollution  Control  Board. 

Chall:    Have  they  been  successfully  implemented,  do  you  think? 
Weinreb:   We're  in  the  process  of  doing  those  things. 

Chall:    It's  been  ten  years.   Wasn't  the  Environmental  Management  Task 
Force  set  up  about  1972? 

Weinreb:   It  didn't  really  finish  until  a  few  years  ago. 
Chall:    About  1978? 

Weinreb:  Yes.   And  we're  in  the  first  five-year  air  pollution  plan.   Of 
course,  the  one  thing  we  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  that  is 
really  critical  is  to  get  an  [automobile]  inspection  and  mainten 
ance  plan  through  the  state  legislature.*  The  other  measures 
really  are —  Some  are  industrial  control  measures,  technical 


*The  legislation  passed  in  1982  shortly  after  this  interview 
was  conducted. 
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Weinreb:   measures.   Others  deal  with  things  like  mass  transit  and  trying 

to  increase  ridership.   There  have  been  such  things  as  recommending 
surcharges  on  parking  so  you  will  force  people  to  use  transit 
instead  of  taking  their  cars  into  San  Francisco,  and  so  forth. 

Chall:    The  task  force's  report  went  through  a  barrage  of  criticism  when 
it  was  released.   Are  you  satisfied  that  the  recognized  environ 
mental  problems  will  be  moved  toward  solution  during  the  next 
five  to  ten  years?  What  agency  has  the  power  to  insure  implemen 
tation  of  needed  controls?* 

Weinreb:   I  am  satisfied  we  will  move  toward  solutions  to  the  pollution 

problems.   I  suspect  that  in  part  we  shall  adopt  control  measures, 
and  in  part  be  willing  to  accept  a  certain  amount  of  pollution. 

II 

Chall:    On  the  subject  of  air  pollution,  let's  talk  about  the  Livermore- 
Amador  Valley.   That  is  surely  a  regional  problem  as  well  as 
a  local  one.  Wasn't  it  part  of  the  EMTF's  special  area  of  concern? 

Weinreb :  You  are  asking  about  the  development  of  the  Livermore-Amador 
Valley,  its  problems  with  air  pollution  and  the  relationship 
to  Interstate  580  bringing  people  into  the  valley  and  therefore 
making  it  a  logical  extension  of  the  urban  region?  There  was 
that  big  battle.   The  Sierra  Club  did  not  want  580  widened  because 
they  felt  that  that  would  urbanize  that  valley  instead  of  the 
urban  area  being  more  concentrated  west  of  the  hills  of  the  Bay 
Plain.   I  think  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  got  them  to  file 
a  lawsuit  that  ended  up  with  the  very  unpopular  diamond  lanes. 
The  solution  was  to  commission  an  EIR  on  the  diamond  lanes.  When 
it  ended  up  indicating  that  diamond  lanes  actually  increased 
air  pollution,  the  Sierra  Club  could  then,  of  course,  move  from 
their  rigid  position  of  support  of  the  diamond  lanes.   I  do 
think  that  we  are  beyond  that  battle.   It  seems  to  me  the  Livermore- 
Amador  Valley  is  going  to  be  part  of  the  Bay  Area  urban  area,  and 
the  battleground  is  really  the  northern  Central  Valley.  Already 
you  can  see  ads  in  the  paper  for  housing  developments  in  Tracy, 
which  is  over  the  next  range  of  hills  beyond  the  Livermore  Valley. 
There  you  get  into  the  very  fertile  Central  Valley. 


*See  interview  with  Victor  Jones 
Volume  II. 


in  Land-Use  Planning  series, 
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Weinreb:   Of  course  it  was  the  Environmental  Management  Task  Force's  job 
to  blend,  coordinate,  put  together  concerns  of  water  pollution, 
air  pollution,  and  solid  waste,  and  to  somehow  look  at  that  in 
terms  of  what  the  housing  needs  of  the  Bay  Area  were,  as  well 
as  the  needs  for  economic  development,  so  that  you  look  at  the 
bay  region,  not  in  a  single-purpose  kind  of  way,  but  in  an  overall 
kind  of  way. 

That,  I  think,  is  where  we  are,  and  a  lot  of  the  single- 
purpose  planning  that  was  characteristic  of  the  sixties  and  the 
seventies,  I  think  we're  beyond  that.   It's  not  that  you  should 
dismiss  transportation  planning,  or  planning  for  the  bay.   Those 
are  important.   But  I  think  there  is  certainly  a  realization 
that  those  individual  plans  have  to  be  put  into  a  larger  context, 
because  the  environment  is  much  more  than  just  water  or  just 
air  or  just  anything  else.   Certainly  an  urban  environmental 
plan  has  to  consider  housing  and  industrial  and  commercial 
development  as  well.   And  that's  where  we  are  today. 

Chall :    Ilene,  people  have  been  talking  in  those  terms  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  if  not  longer. 

Weinreb:   They  have  been  talking  about  it.   They  haven't  been  doing  it. 
Chall:    What  are  you  actually  able  to  do  in  ABAC? 


The  Value  of  Environmental  Impact  Reports 


Weinreb:   Let  me  go  back  a  ways.   One  of  the  things  I  think  that  has  forced 

us  to  deal  with  those  issues  at  a  local  level  in  a  more  coordinated 
way  are  the  EIRs  [Environmental  Impact  Reports] .   This  is  the 
first  tool  that  has  really  forced  a  looking  at  many  different 
facets  of  the  environment  together.   Not  that  EIRs  have  not  been 
misused — they  have.   We  are  attempting  to  have  them  make  our 
decisions.   That,  is  a  misuse.   We  should  not  let  the  technicians' 
judgment  substitute  for  that  of  the  elected  and  appointed  decision 
makers.   But  the  idea  behind  EIRs  is  a  good  one,  and  the  fact 
that  you  have  a  checklist  where  you  have  to  check  off  every  aspect 
of  the  environment  really  makes  you  conscious  of  all  these  aspects. 
Of  course,  the  way  it  works  is,  if  there  is  any  significant  adverse 
impact  that  the  particular  development  you're  talking  about  will 
have  on  water,  on  air,  on  solid  waste  disposal,  on  traffic 
congestion,  etcetera,  then  you  must  take  out  that  piece  and  look 
at  it  very  specifically  and  come  up  with  mitigation  measures 
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Weinreb:   and  alternate  ways  of  doing  the  development  so  that  it  has  a 

lesser  impact.   Then  looking  at  all  of  those  specific  alternatives, 
you  develop  whatever  mitigation  measures  you  feel  are  appropriate, 
and  only  then  do  you  approve  the  plan,  or  the  modified  plan. 

One  of  the  ways  I  think  the  EIR  process  has  been  misused 
is,  it's  been  assumed  that  if  there  were  environmental  impacts, 
significant  adverse  environmental  impacts,  that  you  automatically 
turn  down  the  development.   That's  not  what  the  EIRs  are  supposed 
to  be  about.   They  are  a  tool  to  make  you  aware  of  adverse  impacts 
and  to  make  you  take  what  mitigation  measures  you  feel  are  appro 
priate.   But  it  may  well  be  that  a  certain  development  ought 
to  be  approved  even  if  it  has  a  significant  adverse  environmental 
impact  of  one  kind  or  another,  because  its  overall  value  would 
override  that.   So  the  EIRs  are  supposed  to  be  tools,  but  unfor 
tunately  they  have  become  more  than  tools.   They  have  become 
ends  in  themselves,  which  is  not  what  they  are  supposed  to  be. 
I  hope  now  we  are  learning  to  use  them,  and  maybe  we  will  use 
them  a  little  bit  better. 

Chall:    Bill  Press  who  was  formerly  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Research  thinks  that  EIRs  have  become  ends  in  themselves — 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  a  step  toward  better  comprehensive 
planning.   He  says  that  a  "master  plan,  once  adopted  would  already 
have  done  the  environmental  analysis  up  front." 

Furthermore  it  is  his  opinion  that  they  are  too  heavy  on 
the  side  of  paper  and  too  little  on  the  side  of  identifying  the 
problems  that  need  to  be  mitigated.*  What  is  your  opinion  of 
EIRs  in  that  context? 

Weinreb:   I  would  put  it  differently  but  I  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Sometimes  the  EIR  consultants  get  too  involved  in  detail  and 
neglect  to  differentiate  between  minor  and  major  adverse  impacts. 

Chall:    I  think  Mr.  Sedway  feels  that  the  EIRs  have  a  great  disadvantage 
in  the  fact  that  the  developer  may  be  able  to  put  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  money  into  the  EIR,  whereas  the  city  or  the 
county  or  the  community  that  has  to  analyze  it  doesn't  have  such 


*See  interview  with  Bill  Press  in  this  volume. 
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Chall :    funds.   In  particular  he  was  concerned  that  a  volunteer  group 

in  opposition  couldn't  afford  to  defend  its  position.   In  general 
he  feels  much  like  Press  about  their  being  a  diversion  from 
planning,  and  costly  to  the  community.* 

Weinreb:   I  think  that  is  not  what  actually  happens.   What  happens  is, 
a  developer  who  has  a  large  project  will  come  to  the  city  of 
Hayward  and  say,  "I  have  this  project  and  I  know  I'm  going  to 
have  to  have  an  Environmental  Impact  Report  because  it's  quite 
large,"  or  else  the  city  staff  tells  him,  "Look,  I  can  tell  you 
right  off  the  bat  that  you're  going  to  have  to  have  an  Environ 
mental  Impact  Report,"  and  then  the  city's  planning  staff  will 
give  him  a  list  of  three  or  five  or  seven  different  firms  that 
could  do  it.   Of  course  he  can  also  suggest  some  that  we  check 
out.   The  firm  that  is  chosen  is  a  firm  that  the  city  agrees 
to.  And,  of  course,  the  developer  has  to  agree  to  it  as  well. 
Although  the  developer  pays  for  it,  the  city's  concerns  are  very 
critical  in  determining  the  direction  that  that  report  takes, 
etcetera. 

A  firm  would  be  foolish  not  to  give  a  great  deal  of  weight 
to  concerns  of  the  city  or  the  county,  because  they're  the  people 
that  the  EIR  consultant  will  be  dealing  with  on  project  after 
project  after  project.   This  particular  developer  will  come  and 
go,  but  that  environmental  firm  is  going  to  have  to  get  business, 
is  going  to  have  to  do  EIRs  for  many,  many  years,  so  its  ongoing 
contact  is  going  to  be  with  the  government.   The  developer  pays, 
but  the  firm  had  better  keep  on  the  good  side  of  the  local  govern 
ment,  or  they're  not  going  to  be  recommended  and  get  much  business. 

If  a  city  does  not  trust  a  firm,  they  will  simply  tell  the 
developer,  "We  do  not  feel  this  would  be  a  good  firm  for  you." 
There's  a  large  list;  he  has  a  lot  of  choice.   But  firms  are 
not  going  to  last  very  long  unless  they  look  at  the  kinds  of 
things  that  the  city  wants  them  to  look  at,  as  well  as  the  things 
the  developer  wants  them  to  look  at. 

Chall:    What  if  there  is  a  large  area,  and  nothing  has  been  determined 

for  it  yet.   It  may  not  be  a  city  yet,  it  may  be  part  of  a  county. 
There  may  be  conflict  between  a  developer  and  an  environmental 
organization  over  the  development  of  that  piece  of  land.   The 
developer  probably  at  that  point  has  the  upper  hand  because  he 
has  funds  to  finance  an  EIR. 

Weinreb:   Well,  the  Walpert  Ridge  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  you're  talking 
about.   Most  of  the  Walpert  Ridge  is  not  within  the  city  of 
Hayward.   However,  it  is  within  our  sphere  of  influence.   When 
LAFCO  [Local  Agency  Formation  Commission]  made  the  determination 
that  it  was  in  our  sphere  of  influence  it  meant  that  it  would 


*See  interview  with  Paul  Sedway  in  this  volume. 
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Weinreb:   annex  at  the  time  it  was  ready  for  development.   So  when  a 

developer  did  want  to  develop  Walpert  Ridge,  the  developer  came 
to  the  city  of  Hayward.   He  probably  went  first  to  the  county 
and  the  county  said,  "Go  to  the  city  of  Hayward,"  because  it 
was  clear  that  that  development  would  take  place  and  be  annexed 
by  the  city  of  Hayward. 

Now,  the  environmental  firm  did  a  huge  study  of  the  whole 
Walpert  Ridge.   I  don't  know  at  this  point  what  part  of  it  was 
paid  for  by  the  city,  if  any,  and  what  part  of  it  was  paid  for 
by  the  developer,  but  that  firm  had  to  be  as  responsive  to  the 
city  as  it  was  to  the  developer.   Together,  really,  they  developed 
a  whole  general  plan  for  that  Walpert  Ridge  area,  hundreds  of 
acres,  and  that's  the  way  it  usually  does  happen  when  you  have 
an  area  which  is  in  a  sphere  of  influence.   It  will  be  that  city 
that  works  with  the  developer  and  an  environmental  firm.  What 
you  do,  kind  of,  is  simultaneously  develop  a  general  plan  for 
it  at  the  time  the  developer  is  working  on  his  development.  Also 
the  developer  does  some  more  detailed  kinds  of  things,  because 
he's  going  to  want  to  develop  it. 

Chall :    What  happened?   Is  that  the  issue,  over  the  Walpert  Ridge,  that 
finally  went  to  the  state  supreme  court?* 

Weinreb:  Actually,  it  was  only  a  fringe  part  of  the  Ridge  that  went  to 
the  supreme  court.   The  issue  was  how  do  you  take  land  out  of 
the  Williamson  Act.   The  supreme  court  gave  a  very  stringent 
interpretation  of  what  you  have  to  go  through  to  take  it  out 
of  the  Williamson  Act,  and  up  and  down  the  state  there  was  a 
great  outcry.  As  I  found  out,  being  intimately  involved  in  that, 
there  were  really  two  very  different  interpretations  of  what 
you  would  need  to  go  through  and  when  it's  appropriate  to  remove 
a  piece  of  land  from  a  Williamson  Act  preserve.   The  supreme 
court  adopted  one.   The  other,  was  what  many,  many,  many  cities 
had  really  thought  was  the  proper  interpretation — it  was  similar 
to  what  Hayward  did. 

So,  following  the  supreme  court  interpretation,  which 
shocked  many  of  us,  we  did  get  legislation.   The  law  is  now  clear 
and  those  cities  that  had  put  property  in  the  Williamson  Act, 
thinking  they  could  get  it  out  more  easily,  have  this  so-called 
"window,"  a  period  of  time,  to  take  it  out,  and  they  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  that. 


*Sierra  Club  v  Hayward . 
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Chall:    So  Walpert  Ridge  will  probably  be  developed  according  to  the 
plan  that  was  established? 

Weinreb:   Right.   However,  with  the  money  market  as  tight  as  it  is,  nothing 
is  going  to  happen  for  a  while. 

* 

I  agree  with  Paul  Sedway's  concern  about  EIRs.    The  Walpert 
Ridge  EIR  process  worked  well  because  all  of  us  know  that  housing 
should  be  the  primary  use  on  the  Ridge  and  there  was  also  agreement 
that  it  should  primarily  take  place  on  the  ridges  with  the  canyons 
in  open  space.   If  it  is  not  clear  what  the  uses  should  be  and 
where  they  take  place,  Paul's  comment  about  diverting  planning 
is  absolutely  true. 

Chall:    Do  you  have  any  areas  of  agreement  with  the  PARC  [Preserve  Area 
Ridgelands  Committee]? 

Weinreb:   I  agree  that  we  should  avoid  the  steep  slopes  for  development — 
also  that  a  greenbelt  should  separate  the  Dublin  Valley  area 
from  the  Bay  Plain  area.   In  Hayward's  case,  Gar in  Park  and  the 
Meyers  sisters'  ranch  do  that.* 


The  Local  Agency  Formation  Commissions 


Chall:    What  about  the  LAFCO  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  local  planning, 
land  use? 

Weinreb:   LAFCO,  of  course,  is  important  at  the  fringes  of  the  city,  and 
it's  important  for  the  county  because  the  rule  now  is  that  any 
development  that  is  an  urban  development  must  either  annex  to 
an  already  incorporated  community,  or  secondly,  incorporate, 
or  the  third  and  least  desirable  option  is  that  it  be  served 
by  special  service  districts.   So  any  urban  development  that 
is  new  development  really  is  going  to  be  municipal  in  one  way 
or  another. 


*Ihe  Meyers  sisters'  property  is  now  a  part  of  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District,  designated  Dry  Creek  Pioneer.   (M.C.) 
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Weinreb:  That  doesn't  mean  that  places  like  Castro  Valley  and  San  Lorenzo, 
which  are  large,  unincorporated  urban  areas  which  happened  before 
LAFCO,  that  they  can't  do  any  more  development.   They  are  developing 
their  urban  areas  because  LAFCO  recognizes  the  history  of  these 
communities.   Now  LAFCO  would  love  to  push  the  large,  unincorporated 
urban  areas  into  either  annexation  or  incorporation,  preferably 
annexation  from  their  point  of  view.   The  people  who  live  in 
those  areas  resist.   Before  Prop.  13  they  resisted  in  large  part 
because  they  probably  saved  some  money  by  being  unincorporated. 
Since  Prop.  13,  they  do  not  save  any  money.   And  of  course, 
generally,  they  do  not  get  the  quality  of  urban  services  that 
municipalities  get,  so  that  they  are  somewhat  more  interested  in 
incorporating  or  annexing — a  little  bit.   There's  still  an  awful 
lot  of  "go  away  and  leave  us  alone"  feeling. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  supervisors,  particularly  those 
that  represent  municipalities,  want  them  to  either  join  the 
municipalities  or  to  incorporate,  because  there  isn't  any  question 
that  the  people  living  in  the  cities  are  subsidizing  the  people 
living  in  the  unincorporated  areas.  Naturally,  no  supervisor 
wants  to  subsidize  anybody  else's  constituency. 

Chall:    Do  you  think  LAFCO  has  been  useful  and  worthwhile  in  Alameda 

County?  Have  you  found  it  to  be?  You're  talking  about  it  sort 
of  theoretically,  but  what  about  Alameda  County? 

Weinreb:   I  think  LAFCO  has  pushed  toward  a  more  rational  kind  of  development 
in  Alameda  County .   When  you  have  large  areas  that  are  unincor 
porated  and  are  already  urban,  you've  got  a  very  difficult  situ 
ation.   I  think  LAFCO  in  Alameda  County  has  a  tougher  row  to 
hoe  than  most  LAFCOs.   But  I  think  it's  done  what  it  could  and 
it's  pushing  and  it  may  get  part  of  the  way  there  one  of  these 
days. 

Chall:    Does  it  depend  on  who  the  board  of  supervisors  puts  on  LAFCO? 

Weinreb:  Oh,  sure. 

Chall:    What's  happening  now? 

Weinreb:   It  depends  on  who  they  put  on.   And  who  they  put  on  depends  on 

the  constituents  that  the  board  of  supervisors  has.   LAFCO  would 
be  forcing  much  more  in  the  way  of  annexations  and  incorporations 
if  three  of  the  supervisors  basically  represented  the  municipalities 
rather  than  three  of  the  five  people  having  large  unincorporated 
areas.   [laughter]   That's  the  way  it  goes.   If  redistricting 
ever  ends  up  so  that  three  of  the  supervisors  have  very  little 
or  no  unincorporated  area,  you  will  see  Alameda  County's  LAFCO 
pushing  much  harder.   They  do  push  now.   But  I  mean  pushing  with 
a  "to  hell  with  what  you  want,"  kind  of  attitude  as  far  as  the 
unincorporated  areas  are  concerned. 
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Chall :    But  do  they  have  any  control?   Could  they  really  push  Castro 

Valley,  for  example,  either  to  annex  or  incorporate?   Is  there 
any  legal — 

Weinreb:   I  think  by  recommendation  to  the  board  of  supervisors  they  can. 

The  board  of  supervisors  can  simply  refuse  to  approve  development 
if  they  feel  it  ought  to  be  done  a  certain  way  and  that  is  not 
proposed. 


Local  Planning  Elements;   Housing 


Weinreb : 


Chall : 


[A  telephone  interruption  shifts  the  discussion]   The  state  had 
the  responsibility  of  administering  the  block  grant  money  for 
cities  under  fifty  thousand  population,  and  the  League  of  California 
Cities  has  been  very  unhappy  about  that.   There  had  been,  before 
the  present  director  of  the  California  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  a  person  who  headed  that  department  who  just 
wouldn't  listen  to  cities  at  all.   Don  Turner,  who  is  the  person 
who  now  heads  it  listens  better. 

The  block  grant  money  goes  to  all  communities  on  a  formula 
basis.   Cities  over  fifty  thousand  get  it  directly.   Cities  under 
fifty  thousand  have  it  administered  by  the  state.   And  the  League 
of  Cities  has  not  been  happy  about  that,  particularly  because 
the  previous  director  was  very  hostile  because  he  didn't  understand 
a  city  point  of  view,  and  also  tried  to  mandate  what  the  housing 
element  would  be.   The  league  had  maintained  that  the  housing 
element  was  not  a  mandatory  element,  it  was  an  advisory  element, 
and  they  went  round  and  round  and  round  and  round. 

Recently,  however,  we  got  clarifying  language  in  a  bill 
that  we  all  agreed  on,  and  so  all  cities  are  in  the  process  of 
developing  our  housing  elements.   There  is  still  some  fear  that 
the  state  is  going  to  condition  the  way  (and  they're  giving  the 
money  to  the  small  cities)  each  small  city's  housing  element 
must  meet  HCD  [Housing  Community  Development]  requirements, 
which  are  not  necessarily  the  legal  requirements.   It  goes  on 
and  on.  Anyway,  the  state  Housing  Community  Development  Department 
finally  developed  a  set  of  regs,  and  they  agreed  with  the  league 
that  a  committee  would  review  them  and  that  committee  would  consist 
of  people  from  cities,  as  well  as  other  people.   I  was  called 
[the  recent  phone  call]  to  chair  it. 


I  guess  they  feel  you  have  the  proper  city  point  of  view. 
is  the  state  requesting  you  the  chair  the  committee? 


This 
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Weinreb; 
Chall: 

Weinreb: 

Chall : 
Weinreb: 

Chall : 
Weinreb ; 


Chall: 
Weinreb : 
Chall : 

Weinreb ; 


Yes. 

What  about  the  state  mandates  and  the  planning  elements?  Housing 
is  one  of  them.  You've  claimed  that  there  is  some  concern  about 
whether  it's  advisory  or  whether  it's  mandatory. 

Well,  it's  been  cleared  up  now.   There  are  certain  parts  of  it 
that  are  mandated  and  everyone  understands  what  is  mandated  and 
what  is  not,  so  that  battle  is  over. 

It's  taken  many  years.   What  else?  There's  noise,  safety — 

Noise,  safety,  transportation,  conservation,  open  space  element, 
some  others. 


How  have  the  mandates  been  applied? 
we'll  talk  about  the  cities. 


You've  been  in  a  city,  so 


Any  development  has  to  be  consistent  with  the  city's  elements. 
However,  the  elements  should  be  general,  so  that  they  are  not 
complete  strait jackets.   They  do  not  go  to  the  detail  of  zoning. 
They  do  go  to  the  detail  of  overall  land  use,  which  would  be 
whether  it  should  be  single-family,  or  a  general  range  of  units 
per  acre  kind  of  thing.   Now,  Hayward's,  for  example,  will  allow 
up  to  ten  acres  to  be  a  different  land  use  within  that  general 
land  use.   So  there  is  some  flexibility  there. 

I  think  that  almost  all  the  cities  have  adopted  the  elements 
now.   Any  development  has  to  be  consistent  with  them;  otherwise 
the  city  is  liable  to  be  sued.   So  cities  do  attempt  to  make 
sure  that  their  developments  are  consistent  with  the  elements. 

They  also  try  to  keep  them  general  enough  so  they're  not 
strait jackets.   And  of  course  you  can  always  amend  your  element, 
if  you  find  that  you've  adopted  something  that  really  doesn't 
make  sense,  then  you  have  to  change  your  element. 

That  is  th*-.  local  element. 


That's  right. 

And  where  do  you  go  to  have  it  approved? 
comply  with  the  state — 


Doesn't  it  need  to 


With  guidelines.   But  you  don't  have  to  ask  the  state  to  approve 
your  element.   I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  with  the  housing 
element.   The  way  the  law  reads,  each  region  develops  a  regional 
housing  element,  and  you  assign  out  the  low-moderate-income  housing 
all  around  the  region,  the  point  being  that  what  local  cities  and 
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Weinreb:   counties  have  to  agree  to,  has  to  add  up  to  what  the  region  needs. 
So  your  housing  plan  has  to  be  consistent  with  the  regional  plan, 
and  if  you  disagree  with  what  the  region  is  allocating  to  you — 
and  we're  in  the  process  at  ABAC  right  now  of  developing  our 
regional  allocation — then  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  you  to  prove 
why  what  you  say  is  the  appropriate  housing  plan  is  correct  and 
the  region's  is  not.   And  you  can  be  sued  unless  you  are  able 
to  justify  in  court  why  you  did  not  accept  the  regional  deter 
mination  of  your  allocation. 

Chall:    Who  can  sue  you?  Who  sues? 

Weinreb:   The  developers.   In  other  words,  if  he  comes  in  and  he  wants 

to  put  this  housing  in  and  you  say  no —   [telephone  interruption] 

Chall:    He  can  sue  you  claiming  this  is  where  I  had  planned  to  build? 

Weinreb:   Right.   If  you  have  an  approved  housing  plan  and  you  say  his 

plan  is  inconsistent,  he  has  nowhere  to  go.   If  you  don't  have 
an  approved  housing  plan,  then  he  can  take  you  to  court,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  you  to  show  why  your  housing  plan  is 
the  right  one,  and  that  you've  taken  your  regional  share  of  low 
and  moderate  housing,  etcetera.   So  it  has  teeth. 

Chall:    Right  now,  it  seems  from  what  I've  read  recently  that  a  battle 
of  this  kind  is  going  on  somewhere  in  Oakland.   There's  an  area 
where  it's  been  planned  that  housing  could  go.  A  developer  is 
planning  to  put  in  some  low- income  housing,  and  the  neighborhood 
is  upset.   I'm  not  quite  sure  what  that's  all  about,  except  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  that  was  basically  set  up  for  low-income 
housing.   Does  that  mean  that  ABAC  might  have  some  teeth  there 
in  terms  of  how  that  is  going  to  go  in  Oakland? 

Weinreb:   If  Oakland  were  not  to  accept  what  all  the  cities  and  counties 

in  ABAC  determine  is  the  overall  appropriate  amount  of  low-moderate- 
income  housing  for  Oakland's  share,  if  Oakland  says,  "No,  you're 
wrong,  we're  not  going  to  do  it,"  then  that  developer  could  sue 
Oakland,  and  Oakland  would  have  to  prove  that  what  it  says  about 
its  housing  and  its  needs  and  what  it's  going  to  allow  is  right 
and  is  its  share  of  the  region. 

Chall:    That  sounds  as  if  home  rule  is  not  as  strong  as  it  has  been. 
Weinreb:   It's  a  modification  of  home  rule. 

Chall:    This  housing  element,  this  plan,  has  it  been  accepted  by  the 
cities  and  counties  in  ABAC? 
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Weinreb : 
Chall : 

Weinreb : 

Chall : 
Weinreb : 

Chall : 

Weinreb: 
Chall : 

Weinreb: 


Chall: 


Weinreb : 


We're  in  the  process  of  doing  it  now. 

the  process.   It  could  very  well  not  be  accepted,  is 
7 


You're  in 
that  right? 


It  will  be  accepted  by  most  cities.  We  know  that  already,  because 
they've  seen  the  figures  of  their  "fair  share"  and  they  agree. 
It  may  not  be  accepted  by  a  few  cities. 

And  that's  all  right? 

Then  these  cities  will  have  to  be  on  their  own  and  have  the 
possibility  of  being  sued. 

So  this  is  one  of  the  few  plans  that  has  teeth  in  it,  then?   Is 
that  right? 

Right. 

The  League  of  California  Cities  is  more  or  less  accepting  this 
infringement  on  home  rule? 

They  supported  the  bill,  because  you  have  to  look  at  the  options. 
The  option  was  to  have  the  state  tell  you  what  your  share  of 
the  region  is  rather  than  the  local  governments  in  their  own 
region  determining  what  the  share  should  be.   Already,  some  of 
the  cities  are  doing  some  trading  with  nearby  communities.   I 
was  at  a  meeting  Thursday,  and  the  city  and  county  of  Napa  are 
doing  some  trading.   In  other  words,  an  amount  of  housing  has 
been  assigned  to  the  county  of  Napa  that  Napa  County  feels  is 
not  appropriate  because  they  want  to  keep  a  lot  of  agriculture 
there,  and  the  city  of  Napa  says,  "But  it  is  appropriate  here 
in  the  city."  Therefore,  they  are  putting  their  two  allocations 
together,  and  the  city  is  essentially  saying  "we  will  take  some 
of  what  was  assigned  to  the  county,  because  it  is  more  appropriate 
to  be  within  the  city."  They're  making  those  mutual  arrangements, 
which  is  perfectly  fine. 

Is  one  of  the  reasons  this  will  have  teeth  in  it  is  because  there 
is  money  attached  to  it?  Otherwise,  they  could  argue  forever. 

That's  right.   That's  true  only  of  the  small  cities.   One  of 
the  things  they're  arguing  about  is  whether  the  block  grant  which 
is  given  by  the  federal  government  by  formula  can  be  withheld 
if  the  specific  city  doesn't  have  an  adopted  housing  plan.   I 
don't  know  how  that's  going  to  come  out,  but  for  any  city  over 
fifty  thousand — and  certainly  most  of  the  population  of  the  state 
lives  in  cities  over  fifty  thousand — we  get  our  money  direct. 
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Chall:    Directly  from  the  federal  government? 

Weinreb:  Yes. 

Chall:    And  how  long  is  that  going  to  keep  up?  Do  you  know? 

Weinreb:   As  long  as  the  feds  continue  giving  some  money  out.   I  don't 

know.   It  depends  on  what  happens  in  Washington.   Because  there 

are  two  ways  of  going  in  Washington.   One,  they're  squeezing 

on  the  money.   They  would  like  to  give  as  little  money  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  believe  in  local  control,  so  that  whatever 

they  give,  the  rhetoric  is,  you  ought  to  give  it  on  some  kind 

of  formula  basis  to  the  local  people,  and  they  know  best  how 

to  spend  it.   [chuckles]   So  I  can't  tell  you  how  it's  going 

to  end  up  . 

Chall:    How  has  the  Urban  Strategy  affected  the  city  of  Hayward? 
Weinreb:   What  urban  strategy? 

Chall:    That  Urban  Strategy  proposals  that  came  out  of  the  state  Office 
of  Planning  and  Research  in  1978. 


Weinreb:   It  has  essentially  been  ignored.   There  are  certain  elements 
which  may  very  well  be  incorporated,  but  the  process  will  be 
a  different  process.   The  Urban  Strategy  was  essentially  done 
at  the  state  level  with  very  little  consultation  with  local 
government,  and  that  is  simply  not  the  way  to  get  local  government 
to  adopt  anything  —  to  mandate  it  and  then  not  to  even  consult 
on  it.   It  is  the  case  that  it  isn't  mandated.   There's  nothing 
mandatory  about  it.   But  if  you  want  something  accepted,  you 
want  to  do  it  by  having  the  people  who  are  going  to  have  to  carry 
it  out  being  part  of  the  process  that  develops  it.   Otherwise, 
forget  it. 

Chall:    You  felt  that  this  came  out  without  enough  participation? 

Weinreb:  Very  little  participation.  They  had  a  few  people  from  local 
government  who  were  on  a  committee,  but  it  was  not  widely 
distributed  or  widely  argued.   There  was  not  broad  input  from 
local  government  into  it.   That  did  not  exist. 

Chall:    In  terms  of  its  priorities,  basically  to  renew  and  maintain 

existing  urban  areas  of  both  cities  and  suburbs  through  infilling 
and  the  development  of  contiguous  areas  —  how  do  you  view  that? 
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Weinreb:   And  every  city  will  tell  you,  "Yes,  we  want  to  do  that."  How 

you  do  it  is  what  you  argue  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ABAG's 
Environmental  Management  Task  Force  adopted  as  its  central 
strategy  what  we  call  a  compact  urban  strategy.   That  was  to 
keep  urban  development  and  uses  compact  as  much  as  possible. 

Chall:    In  terms  of  infilling — this  is,  I  assume  a  fine  name  for  using 

up  whatever  land  is  around  in  some  sensible  way.   There  is  plenty 
of  land  around,  let's  say  in  the  Hayward  area,  and  in  some  of 
the  deep  lots,  which  is  a  problem.   I  did  some  get-out-the-vote 
walking  in  a  precinct  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  some  areas  of 
Hayward  where  they  had  built  on  deep  lots — little  apartment 
houses  or  small  cottages. 

Weinreb:   Coming  back  into  vogue  now. 

Chall:    But,  Ilene,  I  don't  know  how  long  ago  those  were  built,  but  they 
were  beginning  to  deteriorate,  to  look  almost  like  slums.   It 
was  a  sort  of  sad  experience  for  me  to  go  through  that  area. 

Weinreb:  Many  were  built  before  Hayward  had  building  codes  that  people 
had  to  live  up  to.   They  just  threw  the  units  up. 

Chall:    Those  are  deteriorating  rapidly,  and  of  course  the  people  who 
live  in  them  are  quite  transient.   The  voting  lists  are  quite 
out  of  date.   While  the  housing  is  certainly  better  than  much 
of  it  in  New  York  City,  and  it's  certainly  better  than  Mexico 
City,  nonetheless  it  was  getting  to  be  shabby.   One  would  hope 
that  in  infilling  and  in  having  low-income  housing  provided  for 
people  who  need  it,  that  cities  and  developers  wouldn't  turn 
neighborhoods  into  what  ultimately  look  like  or  become  slums. 
What's  to  prevent  that  from  happening? 

Weinreb:  Now  you  have  to  get  approval  for  everything  that  you  build,  and 

it  has  to  meet  a  building  code,  so  they  are  presently  being  built 
much,  much  higher  quality  than  they  were  built  before.  You  also 
have  certain  land-use  requirements  you  didn't  have  before — setbacks 
from  backyard,  sideyard,  the  way  driveways  go  back,  all  that 
kind  of  thing — so  that  you  have  a  kind  of  control  that  you  didn't 
have  when  those  were  built.   Possibly  some  of  them  were  built 
after  zoning  was  adopted,  but  it  was  in  the  very  early  stages 
before  people  had  much  experience  with  it,  and  essentially  you 
could  do  whatever  you  wanted  to  do.   And  as  I  said,  some  of  them 
were  done  even  before  the  city  had  anything  in  the  way  of  enforce 
able  codes  or  planning. 
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Weinreb:   I  personally  feel  that  that  is  one  of  the  ways  that  you  can 

increase  density  without  having  people  have  to  live  in  highrises, 
and  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  just  want  a  little  bit 
of  land  and  to  be  able  to  walk  out  onto  a  little  yard,  or  see 
some  greenery  around. 

The  other  problem  is  we  will  always  have  low-income  people 
with  us,  and  somehow  you  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  housing 
that  is  inexpensive  enough  so  that  those  people  can  afford  to 
live  there.   Now,  it's  no  longer  acceptable  to  do  it  by  cutting 
on  the  quality  of  housing,  so  that  essentially  it  is  a  glorified 
chicken  coop.   So  what  we  have  decided  is  we  have  to  do  it  by 
subsidizing  it.   Unfortunately,  we  have  never  subsidized  housing 
heavily  enough  to  provide  units  for  all  the  people  who  needed 
it.   And  of  course  we  are  even  cutting  back  on  present  subsidi 
zation. 

I  just  don't  know.   The  European  countries  subsidize  low- 
and  moderate- income  housing  much  more  heavily  than  we  do. 

Chall :    Have  you  seen  some  of  it  recently? 
Weinreb:   No,  I  have  not. 

Chall:    What  I  saw  when  I  was  in  Spain  last  year  and  some  other  parts 
of  Europe  a  few  years  ago  is  that  they  are  about  a  block  long, 
a  half -block  wide  and  six  to  eight  stories  or  many  more  high, 
and  close  together  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.   I  think  that's 
where  the  workers  are.   I  don't  think  we  would  want  people  to 
live  that  way.   In  fact,  I  think  we  are  tearing  down  such  housing. 
And  I  think  that  people  have  to  take  a  look  at  what's  happening 
in  Europe  today  in  these  crowded  European  cities  before  they 
commend  Europe  on  subsidized  housing.   It  may  well  be  subsidized, 
but  I  didn't  like  what  I  saw.   Maybe  in  densely  crowded  cities 
that's  all  that  can  be  built.  Freeways  like  ours  aren't  spreading 
the  population  out  quite  as  they  have  in  the  United  States. 

Weinreb:   I  notice  in  England  something  interesting  is  going  en.   They 
have  since  the  Second  World  War  subsidized  a  lot  of  housing, 
and  a  lot  of  it,  I  suspect,  is  the  kind  of  housing  you  are  talking 
about  and  is  deteriorating,  and  people  don't  want  to  live  there. 
What  they're  beginning  to  do  is  to  sell  that  off  at  a  very 
inexpensive  price.   When  people  have  ownership,  when  they  do 
own  it,  then  they  are  willing  to  put  their  own  efforts  into 
keeping  it  in  good  shape.   I  don't  know  that  the  English  housing 
goes  beyond  four  stories.   When  you  get  above  three  or  four 
stories,  which  are  essentially  walkups,  then  you  begin  to  run 
into  all  kinds  of  problems.   It's  something  we've  not  yet  solved. 
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Chall :    The  ones  that  I  saw  in  Hayward  when  I  was  walking  the  precinct 

were  two-story.   Most,  but  not  all  had  some  green  grass  or  trees 
around  them.   Some  of  them  were  better  than  others.   It  was  the 
fact  that  they  were  deteriorating  that  I  felt  was  improper. 

Weinreb:   This,  of  course,  we'll  be  able  to  do  something  about,  because 
now  we  have  a  state  law — and  it's  new — which  is  mandatory 
inspection  of  multiple  units.  You  cannot  go  inside.   The  state 
law  does  not  mandate  that  you  go  inside.   But  nonetheless,  my 
own  building  inspection  department  people  in  Hayward  said  90 
to  95  percent  of  the  time  you  don't  have  to  go  inside.  You  can 
tell  by  walking  around  it  if  it's  deteriorating  or  not.   So  they 
did  not  feel  that  they  particularly  wanted  to  be  able  to  go  into 
them  and  examine  them.   They  felt  they  had  their  hands  full  just 
locating  the  substandard  units  by  looking  at  the  outside  and 
then  making  sure  those  are  brought  up  to  code. 

Chall:    That's  included  in  the  so-called  safety  element? 

Weinreb:  Yes.   That's  a  new  state  mandate  on  multiple  units.   So  I  would 
suspect  that  if  that  is  taken  seriously,  over  the  next  ten  years 
you're  going  to  find  a  considerable  upgrading  of  those  deteriorating 
housing  units.  And  frankly,  if  they  are  decently  kept  up,  I 
think  they  are  a  good  housing  resource.   It's  too  bad  some  of 
them  were  built  in  the  way  that  they  were — very  close  to  property 
lines,  and  so  forth.   But  we'll  live  with  it. 


Housing  vs.  Open  Space 


Weinreb:  What  we're  having  today  for  the  first  time,  the  last  few  years, 
is  the  clash  of  the  environmentalist  concern  to  preserve  the 
environment  and  the  concern  of  people  who  are  worried  about 
housing  for  low-income  people  and  jobs  for  low-income  people 
and  middle-income  people,  and  making  sure  that  you  don't  constrain 
the  housing  supply  because  of  environmental  joncerns.  What 
happens  if  you  constrain  the  housing  supply?   It  drives  the  price 
of  housing  up,  and  then  when  you  try  to  get  companies  to  come 
in  and  improve  your  economic  base  and  have  jobs  for  people,  they 
say,  "Oh,  there's  no  way  I'm  going  to  come  to  the  Bay  Area.   People 
in  my  plants  can't  afford  to  live  there."  So  for  the  first  time 
the  issue  is  becoming  joined. 

Chall:    The  People  for  Open  Space  have  a  special  committee  now  working 
on  plans  to  have  open  space  and  still  develop  needed  housing. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  on  the  committee  and  they  do  have 
grants  to  do  the  research.   How  do  you  feel  about  the  work  of 
the  conservationists — People  for  Open  Space,  the  Sierra  Club? 
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Weinreb:   I  keep  challenging  John  Hotzclaw,  who  talks  about  it  and  I  believe 
that  he  is  sincere.   The  Sierra  Club  people  absolutely  believe, 
in  theory,  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  preserve  the  environment 
is  to  make  sure  that  you  do  have  infilling  and  you  do  have  sub 
stantial  density  in  your  urban  areas.   The  problem  is  when  the 
projects  come  up  before  city  councils,  and  the  neighborhood  is 
up  in  arms  because  they  don't  want  that  densif ication  in  their 
neighborhood,  the  Sierra  Club  people  and  the  People  for  Open 
Space  are  nowhere  to  be  found.   And  I  keep  challenging  them  on 
that  ground. 

Now,  in  a  place  like  Hayward,  which  has  for  years  had  high- 
density  planning  around  its  BART  station,  it's  easy  to  come  down 
and  advocate  apartments  there,  because  that  has  been  accepted 
in  the  community  for  years  and  years  and  years.   Unfortunately 
very  few  developers  have  been  interested  in  the  BART  station 
areas  in  Hayward.   Sure,  that's  part  of  a  densif ication  strategy, 
but  that's  the  easy  part.   How  about  the  Rockridge  station  in 
Oakland,  which  at  the  time  BART  developed  was  zoned  for  higher 
density  because  it  was  around  a  BART  station.   The  neighborhood 
has  been  up  in  arms  because  it's  a  single-family  neighborhood 
and  they  wanted  it  to  stay  that  way.   Where  were  the  Sierra  Club 
people  and  where  were  the  People  for  Open  Space  then?  Nowhere 
to  be  found. 

Chall:    What  is  their  answer  to  you  in  terms  of  why  they  don't  come  and 
defend  their  point  of  view  in  these  crucial  cases? 

Weinreb:   We're  just  getting  to  that.   They  say,  yes,  they  know  they  need 
to  do  that  and  they  will.   I  guess  we  have  to  find  the  specific 
project  and  really  challenge  them  point  by  point.   They  manage 
to  find  out  when  the  issues  are  being  talked  about  that  are  of 
great  environmental  concern.   They  simply  don't  find  the  ones 
that  are  the  infill.   And  controversial. 

Chall:    What  happens  in  communities  like  Hayward  as  it  abuts  Union  City 
or  Fremont  with  the  open  space  between  them? 

Weinreb:   Hayward,  Union  City,  and  Fremont  have  not — at  least  Hayward  and 
Union  City  have  not  been  planned  with  open  space  between  them. 
They  have  been  planned  to  be  urban  right  up  to  the  borders. 
Fremont  I'm  not  sure  about. 

Chall:    There  is  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  land  in  between  where, 

let's  say,  cauliflower  and  tomatoes  are  growing.   I  notice  that 
those  lands  are  disappearing  almost  every  month  or  two.   I  suppose 
housing  is  going  to  be  built  in  that  area  or  wider  streets.   I'm 
not  sure  which.   But  does  that  mean  that  there  is  no  plan  for 
saving  the  agricultural  land  in  those  areas  right  now? 
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Weinreb:   Certainly  not  in  Union  City  that  I  know  of.   Fremont  has  a  North 
Plain  area  that  it  was  going  to  keep  agriculture  for  some  time. 
But  I'm  not  sure  that  that  was  ever  intended  to  be  permanent. 
They  simply  didn't  want  it  to  develop  prematurely.   I  think  it 
was  just  generally  concluded  that  this  part  of  the  Bay  Plain 
has  had  so  much  urbanization  that  you  simply  cannot  save  what 
little  agricultural  land  is  left.   The  one  exception  to  that 
might  be  parts  of  Fremont,  and  you'd  have  to  talk  to  people  in 
Fremont  about  that. 

Chall:    So  the  greenbelt  idea  between  cities  is  just — 

Weinreb:   The  greenbelt  that  we're  talking  about  is  really  the  hills  and 
the  regional  parks  built  along  the  hills.   At  least  as  far  as 
this  part  of  the  plain  is  concerned,  that  is  what  we're  talking 
about.   The  same  thing  is  true  over  in  the  peninsula.   There 
isn't  any  agriculture  planned  to  remain  between  Burlingame  and 
San  Mateo  and  the  cities  on  down  the  peninsula. 

Chall:    So  what  of  the  work  that's  been  done  by  the  People  for  Open 

Space  in  terms  of  agriculture  in  the  Bay  Area — their  Farmlands 
Project  and  the  publication  Endangered  Harvest? 

Weinreb:  They're  talking  about  grazing  land. 
Chall:    Is  that  what  they're  talking  about? 

Weinreb:   Yes,  the  hill  grazing  land  is  what  they  are  talking  about.   And 
I  really  quarrel  with  their  definition  of  open  space,  because 
I  think  there  are  two  kinds  of  open  space.   One  is  esthetic  open 
space  and  open  space  for  a  community  to  get  away  for  recreation, 
and  that  essentially  is  what  the  regional  parks  provide.   Then 
there's  the  other  kind  of  open  space,  which  is  agricultural  open 
space  and  ought  to  be  really  good  agricultural  land.   They  have 
thrown  into  one  category  good  agricultural  land,  land  to  grow 
nuts  and  cauliflower  and  that  kind  of  thing,  in  with  grazing 
land  and  call  it  all  appropriate  to  save  for  open  space. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  even  though  you  can  raise 
more  cattle  on  the  grazing  land  around  here  because  of  the  more 
moderate  climate  and  so  forth,  there  is  so  much  grazing  land 
elsewhere  that  even  if  you  can  graze  four  times  as  many  animals 
per  acre  here,  it's  really  insignificant  as  far  as  being  agri 
culturally  important.   It's  just  not  an  intense  enough  agricultural 
use  to  be  worth  saving. 

It  was  my  argument  really  on  Walpert  Ridge.   We've  saved 
essentially  our  recreation  open  space,  because  right  below  the 
Ridge  is  Garin  Park  going  south  to  the  Meyers  sisters'  park. 
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Weinreb:   That  land,  although  it's  very  attractive,  is  not  good  agricultural 
land.   It's  good  grazing  land.   It  isn't  even  all  good  grazing 
land,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   When  the  people  who  wanted  to  save 
the  hills  from  development  brought  in  the  people  from  the  Park 
Service  and  so  forth,  what  the  Park  Service  people  essentially 
said  was,  "Well,  your  hills  are  not  another  Yosemite."  In  other 
words,  it  wasn't  a  national  resource  that  you  really  needed  to 
save.   What  I  feel  very  strongly  is  that  it  is  adjacent  to  urban 
uses,  and  really  intense  urban  uses.   The  Walpert  Ridge  is  ten 
minutes  from  a  BART  station. 

The  tradeoff  you're  talking  about  is  developing  that,  which 
is  not  as  significant  agriculturally,  which  has  either  the  infra 
structure  already  in  or  very  close  to  it,  using  that  for  housing, 
or  pushing  out  into  the  Central  Valley  for  housing  where  there 
is  fertile  agricultural  land.   To  me,  the  sensible  thing  is  to 
keep  the  urban  development  here.   The  Sierra  Club  argued  strenu 
ously  that  the  Walpert  Ridge  is  open  space  that  ought  to  be 
perpetuated.   That's  the  kind  of  argument  we're  going  to  have 
more  and  more  and  more.   It's  not  a  matter  of,  "Are  you  an 
environmentalist  or  on  the  contrary  a  person  who  cares  about 
economic  development?"  Depending  on  whom  you  talked  to,  you 
were  on  the  side  of  greedy  developers  or  didn't  care  about  jobs 
for  poor  people. 

For  example,  we  are  facing  in  this  region  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  need  for  more  living  units.   We  have  a  very  small  increase 
in  population,  but  an  enormous  increase  in  number  of  households 
because  we  have  many  smaller  households.   Unless  the  environ 
mentalists  are  willing  to  say  to  people,  "You  can't  have  households 
that  small.  You  have  to  live  with  your  parents  until  you're  age 
thirty,"  or,  "I  don't  care  if  you  get  a  divorce,  you  still  have 
to  live  in  the  same  household,"  [laughs] — and  they're  not  willing 
to  go  that  far — the  amount  of  pressure  for  an  increased  number 
of  housing  units  is  going  to  be  enormous.   So  you  are  talking 
about  either  building  it  in  places  like  Walpert  Ridge  and  infilling, 
or  you're  talking  about  going  out  to  the  Central  Valley.   Take  your 
choice. 

Chall:    And  what's  being  done  in  the  Central  Valley  area  to  retain  the 
farmland?  Fresno  is  growing  incredibly  large.   I  don't  know 
where  all  that  housing  is  going  to  be  put.   I  wonder  what  is 
happening  in  the  Central  Valley  and  who  is  going  to  protect  the 
farmland  there. 

Weinreb:   I  don't  know.   The  Tracy  area  is  where  the  Bay  Area  people  are 

moving  out  to.   I  don't  know  that  the  people  in  Tracy  have  become 
concerned  about  their  agricultural  land.   I  see  lots  of  subdivisions 
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Weinreb:   out  there.   They  apparently  find  it  acceptable.   People  won't 

want  to  move  out  there  if  there  is  an  adequate  amount  of  housing 
at  a  price  they  can  afford  here.   So  that  is  really  the  question. 

Chall:    Is  another  part  of  the  question  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  state  plan  which  would  take  cognizance  of  what's 
happening  in  Tracy  and  Fresno  so  that  the  cities  themselves  have 
to  be  concerned  about  it? 

Weinreb:   The  League  of  California  Cities,  in  the  early  1970s,  adopted 

a  plan  that  was  a  statewide  plan.   It  was  to  take  into  account 
all  of  the  resources  of  the  state  that  needed  preserving,  and 
that  includes  agricultural  resources.   The  way  they  wanted  it 
done  was  for  the  state  to  set  up  certain  overall  goals  and  guide 
lines  that  would  then  come  to  the  regions,  and  the  regions  would 
look  at  what  made  sense  at  the  statewide  level,  at  the  regional 
level,  and  adopt  some  guidelines.   When  I  say  guidelines,  they 
were  more  than  guidelines.   Criteria  that  would  have  to  be  met. 
And  then  the  locals  would,  using  these  guidelines,  develop  their 
plans.  And  of  course,  since  the  locals  are  the  people  who  decide 
regionally,  it's  actually  what  we're  doing  with  the  housing  element, 
And  the  league  adopted  that  as  a  general  strategy  for  preserving 
all  of  the  important  elements  of  the  California  landscape — water, 
air,  agricultural  land,  significant  historical  sites.   But  it 
was  never  adopted. 

Chall:  It  was  not  adopted  by  the — 

Weinreb:  By  the  legislature. 

Chall:  But  the  League  of  California  Cities  was  behind  it? 

Weinreb:  Yes.   It  was  a  challenge  that  the  legislature  should  have  accepted. 

Chall:    With  the  League  of  California  Cities  behind  it,  what  would  have 
prevented  the  legislature  from  getting  behind  it,  because  the 
league  in  the  past  has  usually  been  negative  about  planning  which 
impinged  on  local  control. 

Weinreb:  You  might  have  to  check  [John]  Knox  or  some  of  the  people  at  the 
state  why  that  really  never  went  anywhere. 

Chall:    Was  there  ever  a  bill? 

Weinreb:   Yes,  there  was  a  bill.   And  it  was  studied.   It  just  never  went 

anywhere.  You  might  ask  Don  Benninghoven  from  the  league,  because 
we  got  it  introduced  as  a  bill.  . 
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Chall:    That's  probably  in  the  seventies. 
Weinreb:  Yes,  it  was  in  the  seventies. 

Chall:    And  what's  happened  to  that  since?  Does  the  League  of  California 
Cities  attempt  to  influence  its  own  membership  in  this  direction? 

Weinreb:   That  was  why  we  accepted  the  housing  element  in  the  way  we  did. 
It  was  based  on  criteria  that  we  had  established  at  that  point. 
And  essentially  there  are  certain  guidelines  that  the  state  sets 
up  that  have  to  be  followed.   And  then  the  region  develops  its 
own  plan,  and  the  whole  thing  has  to  work  together.   You  have 
to  have  enough  low-income  housing  in  the  region  to  meet  its  needs 
and  you've  got  to  divide  it  up  so  each  community  gets  its  fair 
share.   And  it's  the  local  people  who  do  that.   That  was  why 
we  accepted  it,  and  that's  the  way  it's  supposed  to  work. 

Chall:    What  about  the  New  Communities  bill,  the  one  that  went  through 
last  year  and  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Brown? 

Weinreb:   The  problem  with  the  New  Communities  bill  was  that  it  really 

mandated  that  those  large  housing  developments  could  be  formed 
in  certain  areas  without  looking  at  all  at  what  they  would  do 
to  cities  that  were  adjacent  to  them,  and  that  was  simply  un 
acceptable.   It  was  done  in  a  vacuum  rather  than  carefully  done 
with  guidelines  that  are  accepted  by  the  state,  with  the  region 
having  to  accept  them  and  then  the  builder  deciding  how  they 
are  going  to  adapt  to  state  and  regional  guidelines.   You  just 
can't  plunk  something  down  that  might  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  next  community  and  have  that  community  agree  to  sit  still 
for  it. 

Chall:    How  do  you  think  that  happened? 

Weinreb:   Oh  well.   [chuckles]   Nate  Shapell  had  some  property  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  develop  because  the  adjacent  city  wouldn't 
let  him  do  it,  so  he  just  said,  "By  God,  I'm  going  to  form  my 
own  community  and  do  it." 

Chall:    But  isn't  there  in  the  United  States  a  move  for  the  so-called 

new  communities?  Hasn't  this  been  a  planning  concept  for  quite 
some  time? 

Weinreb:   If  they  are  far  enough  out  so  they  don't  impact  on  existing 

communities,  that's  fine,  let  them  try  some  new  ways  of  doing 
things.   But  everyone  knew  that  there  were  certain  developers 
in  the  state  who  had  been  stymied  in  development  in  some  rather 
dense  urban  areas,  and  that's  why  they  wanted  it.   [laughs] 
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Chall: 

Weinreb: 
Chall : 

Weinreb: 


Chall : 


Weinreb ; 


Chall: 


Weinreb : 


And  will  that  go  through? 
Positas? 


Is  one  of  the  close  ones  here  Las 


That  was  one  they  talked  about. 

Is  that  likely  to  be  built,  not  through  the  New  Communities  bill, 
but  as  a  result  of  a  developer  wanting  to  build  in  there  and  LAFCO 
accepting  it  or  anything  of  this  kind? 

If  I  were  a  developer  wanting  to  do  that,  I  would  go  to  the  city 
of  Livermore  and  really  start  negotiating  with  them  as  to  what 
was  acceptable,  because  what  has  kept  that  from  happening  is 
that  it  has  been  totally  contrary  to  the  way  the  nearest  city, 
Livermore — it's  right  next  to  Livermore — says  it  wants  to  develop. 
If  a  developer  were  smart,  he  wouldn't  fight  it  any  more.   He 
would  go  there  and  try  to  negotiate  something. 

There  are  problems  in  Livermore  that  do  have  to  be  considered 
in  terms  of  what  we  talked  about  a  little  while  ago,  air  and 
water,  and  I  suppose  those  really  should  not  be  ignored,  should 
they? 

No,  they  should  not  be  ignored.   And  they  have  had  sewerage  problems 
there,  and  that  was  one  of  their  constraints.   They  are  developing 
some  capacity  there,  but  I  don't  know  whether  there's  enough. 
One  of  the  things  was  that  Livermore  wanted  to  grow  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  part  of  town  where  Las  Positas  was.   I  don't 
know  the  rights  and  wrongs  and  ins  and  outs  of  that.   I  do  know 
that  cities  need  to  have  some  control  over  what  is  right  next 
to  them  because  they  are  impacted  by  a  development  next  to  them. 

Doesn't  this  point  to  the  need  for  strong  regional  controls  of 
some  kind — perhaps  those  envisioned  by  the  Environmental  Task 
Force  so  that  Livermore  doesn't  have  to  fight  this  battle  alone? 
This  is  a  problem  that  overrides  the  local  community  isn't  it? 

Absolutely!   And  the  EMTF  and  League  of  California  Cities  concept 
of  how  to  go  about  it  are  right. 


SERVING  ON  REGIONAL  BOARDS## 


Chall:    What  I  would  like  to  get  into  is  a  feel  for  the  way  you  have 

operated  in  some  of  these  regional  commissions  during  the  past 
years.  We  got  into  some  of  the  specifics  when  you  told  me  that 
you  had  gone  on  the  city  council  and  then  went  on  to  ABAC,  and 
we  have  been  discussing  some  regional  problems  from  the  city's 
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Chall: 


Weinreb: 
Chall : 
Weinreb ; 


Chall : 
Weinreb: 
Chall: 
Weinreb: 


Weinreb; 


Chall : 


perspective.   I  just  want  to  put  into  the  record  that  you  were 
on  the  Hayward  city  council  until  1974 — six  years.   And  then 
you  were  mayor  from  '74  to  '82.   You've  said  that  for  most  of 
that  time  you  were  probably  the  only  one  on  the  council  interested 
in  regional  government,  so  you  were  always  on  ABAC.   Were  any 
other  members  of  the  council  ever  on  ABAC  committees?  They  can 
be  on  ABAC  committees,  can't  they? 

Yes,  they  certainly  can  be  on  ABAC  committees. 
Were  any? 

They  may  well  have  been.   I  don't  remember.   They  served  on  other 
regional  things.   As  representatives,  for  example,  of  the  East 
Bay  division  of  the  league.   George  Oakes  for  years  served  on 
the  "supersewer"  project,  and  that  is  I  guess  you'd  call  it  sub- 
regional,  because  it  was  really  southern  Alameda  County. 


Then  of  course  there  has  always  been  the  Solid  Waste  Board, 
and  there's  a  representative  from  each  of  the  cities,  and  that's 
an  Alameda  County  thing.   So  people  have  served  on  other  regional 
and  sub-regional  boards.   But  I  think  I've  been  the  only  one 
who  served  as  the  representative  to  ABAC. 

You  were  on  the  BCDC  board  for  a  while? 
I  was  on  BCDC  for  a  while. 
Representing  ABAC? 

As  an  appointee  of,  I  think,  the  Alameda  County  Mayors'  Conference. 
And  then  I  was  a  representative  of  ABAC  on  the  Central  Coast 
Regional  Commission. 


Chall:    What  about  the  BCDC  board?   Can  you  recall  the  time?  Were  you 


mayor? 

No,  I  was  on  the  council.   I  was  not  yet  mayor, 
suggested  that  I  be  her  replacement. 


Bernice  May 


Bernice  May  was  interviewed  shortly  before  she  died.   She  had 
some  interesting  things  to  say  about  BCDC  which  I  thought  we 
could  talk  about,  and  also  talk  in  terms  of  some  of  the  other 
regional  agencies  you've  served  on.   She  said  the  agendas  for 
BCDC  were  short  because  some  people  came  long  distances,  and 
therefore  the  committee  itself  did  not  wish  to  take  the  time 
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Chall:    to  listen  to  troublesome  issues.   She  said  BCDC  had  "a  leisurely 
way  of  proceeding,  allowing  people  to  express  themselves  at 
hearings,"  and  also,  "We  were  all  politicians  and  we  met  jovially 
but  usually  unyieldingly."* 

I  just  clipped  those  out  because  I  thought  they  were 
interesting  in  terms  of  the  way  committees  of  this  kind  meet. 
Is  this  typical,  as  you  saw  it,  of  the  way  BCDC  met,  and  is  it 
typical  of  the  way  other  agencies  of  this  kind  meet? 


The  Central  Coast  Regional  Commission 


Weinreb:   I  was  not  on  BCDC  long  enough  to  give  you  a  really  conclusive 

or  well  thought  out  opinion.   I  felt  there  was  good  comaradarie, 
which  is  what  Bernice  is  saying.   They  did  make  some  tough 
decisions,  so  I  would  confirm  what  she  said  from  my  limited 
knowledge,  but,  as  I  said,  I  was  not  on  there  long  enough.   I 
was  on  the  central  coastal  commission  longer,  and  we  had  much 
longer  agendas.   We  would  meet  all  day  long.   But  of  course  you 
were  talking  about  a  three-county  area,  a  very  long,  long  coast. 
There  were  very  controversial  issues  there. 

At  least  when  I  was  on  the  coastal  commission,  the  commis 
sioners  got  along  pretty  well.   After  I  left,  some  people  were 
appointed  who  were  very  difficult,  and  I  understand  that  the 
commission  became  unpleasant  at  times  to  serve  on  because  people 
wouldn't  speak  to  each  other,  and  it  was  very  acrimonious.   I 
don't  like  to  serve  on  that  kind  of  commission.   I  don't  think 
you  can  get  your  work  done. 

Chall:    Wouldn't  it  have  been  rather  expected — and  in  fact,  it  did  happen — 
in  maybe  not  all  the  coastal  commissions,  but  some  of  them  surely, 
that  you  had  people  who  were  put  on  them  specifically  because 
of  their  points  of  view  about  regulations  governing  the  coast? 

Weinreb:   You  always  try  to  do  that.   It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  want  a 
commission  to  be  effective,  you  try  to  get  on  that  commission 
people  who  represent  all  the  major  points  of  view,  so  the  fact 
that  there  are  people  who  feel  strongly  on  different  sides  of 
an  issue  I  think  is  typical  of  the  way  a  good  commission  works. 


*See  interview  with  Bernice  May,  A  Native  Daughter's  Leadership  in 
Public  Affairs.  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1974,  Volume  II,  pp.  431,  449. 
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Weinreb:   Frankly,  it  ±s  more  a  matter  of  personality.   There  are  some 
people  who  can  disagree  and  yet  work  with  other  people,  and 
there  are  other  people  who  feel  "if  you  disagree  with  me,  you're 
obviously  a  villain."  That  kind  of  thing  began  to  happen  after 
I  left. 

Chall:    Could  it  have  happened  while  you  were  on  there? 

Weinreb:   It  could  have.   I  was  fortunate  in  that  it  didn't  happen.   We  had 
personalities  who  were  committed  to  working  with  each  other. 

Chall:    Were  you  on  there  from  the  first — 

Weinreb:   From  the  very  beginning.   And  I  was  on  there  until  1978  or  "79 

or  something  like  that,  shortly  after  I  became  mayor.   It  simply 
became  too  much  for  me  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  a  month  away 
from  Hayward  on  affairs  that  really  did  not  directly  relate  to 
what  was  concerning  Hayward. 

Chall:    In  terms  of  the  membership  of  committees  like  BCDC  or  the  central 
coastal  commission  or  ABAC  committees  or  anything  of  this  kind, 
inasmuch  as  they  usually  have  to  be  members  of  boards  or  super 
visors  or  city  councils  and  not  everyone  has  the  kind  of  time 
that  needs  to  be  put  in  on  these  meetings,  does  this  mean  that 
the  work  generally  has  to  be  left  up  to  the  staff? 

Weinreb:   What  it  means  is  that  there  are  always  a  few  people  who  read 
and  therefore  are  more  influential.   I  have  rarely  served  on 
a  commission  where  I  felt  the  staff  really  set  policy.   What 
happens  frequently  is  that  only  a  few  people  spend  a  lot  of  time 
on  the  commission  work  and  so  staff  tends  to  listen  to  those 
people.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rest  of  the  commission 
allows  that  because  they  kind  of  accept  the  fact  that  if  you 
want  to  be  influential,  you've  got  to  spend  the  time  to  be 
knowledgeable,  and  then  you  can  be  influential. 

Chall:    I  think  that  means  that  the  committee  could  go  in  any  number 
of  directions  depending  upon  who  wanted  to  give  it  the  time. 

Weinreb:   That's  right. 

Chall:    [Mrs.  Weinreb  answered  the  written-in  question  during  review 

of  the  manuscript.]   You  read  reports  pretty  thoroughly.   Were 
you  influential,  do  you  think,  in  the  direction  of  the  commission? 
If  so  can  you  recall  anything  specific? 

Weinreb:   I  can  recall  two  instances  right  now — one  I  am  pleased  about, 
the  other  has  led  to  great  difficulty  for  the  commission. 
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Weinreb:  The  first  was  when  the  central  coastal  commission  was  asked  to 
approve  an  expansion  of  Pajaro  Dunes.   Because  it  was  located 
right  on  and  adjacent  to  the  beach  and  the  projected  homes  would 
be  extremely  expensive,  it  looked  on  the  surface  as  reducing 
public  access  to  the  beach  for  all  but  a  very  few  wealthy  people. 
On  closer  examination  we  discovered  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  homes  were  regularly  rented  out  for  weekends  or  other 
short  stays.   It  really  provided  a  beach  experience  for  many 
very  moderate-income  individuals,  a  number  of  whom  could  not 
have  ever  had  that  experience  otherwise  because  camping  and  hiking 
were  beyond  their  capacity.  We  did  approve  the  expansion. 

The  second  dealt  with  the  issue  of  low-income  housing  in 
the  coastal  zone.   I  pushed  to  develop  guidelines  for  seeing 
that  any  developer  building  new  expensive  housing  in  the  coastal 
zone,  had  to  provide  some  low- income  housing  as  well.   In  my 
opinion,  we  would  otherwise  have  squeezed  these  people  out  of 
the  coastal  zone  area  altogether.   This  seemed  particularly 
offensive  to  me  because  tourist  facilities  which  we  wanted  in 
the  coastal  zone,  relied  on  these  kinds  of  people  to  exist.   I 
think  if  I  had  stayed  on  the  commission  longer,  I  could  have 
helped  modify  it  earlier — for  example,  the  low-income  housing 
could  be  provided  nearby,  in  the  same  jurisdiction,  but  not 
necessarily  in  the  coastal  zone. 

Chall :    How  valuable  do  you  think  the  work  of  the  regions  was  in  the 
California  Coastal  Commission  proceedings  and  process? 

Weinreb:   I  think  it  was  very  valuable.   And  certainly  the  state  commission 
could  not  have  handled  the  detail  that  each  of  the  regional 
commissions  did.   After  all,  California  is  too  vast  for  that. 
So,  to  a  large  extent,  they  had  to  accept  what  the  regional 
commissions  did.   They  would  get  some  general  guidelines  and 
policies,  but  there  wasn't  any  way  that  they  could  do  it  all 
themselves. 

Chall:    Are  you  satisfied  that  the  regional  commissions  went  out  of 

existence  and  now  leave  planning  up  to  the  local  communities? 

Weinreb:   I  did  not  think  elimination  of  the  regional  commissions  was  a 
good  idea  at  the  time  it  was  proposed.  We'll  see  what  happens. 
Of  course,  a  lot  of  responsibility  is  supposed  to  be  given  back 
to  the  local  governments.   Even  so,  in  California  the  coastline 
is  so  large  that  I  think  it'll  be  difficult  for  the  state 
commission  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  they  need  to  do  to  keep 
people  going  essentially  in  the  same  direction. 
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Weinreb:   Another  thing  that  happens  when  you  have  that  big  a  workload, 

then  I  think  the  staff  will  tend  to  dominate.   Even  a  conscientious 
commissioner  can't  really  know  what's  going  on  all  up  and  down  the 
state. 

Chall:    You  would  have  been  more  favorable  to  retaining  the  regional 
commissions? 

Weinreb:  Yes,  I  would  have.   They  could  have  functioned  very  nicely  meeting 
twice  a  month  for  three  hours  if  that's  all  the  work  they  had. 
That's  fine.   A  lot  of  commissions  only  meet  that  often.* 


The  Hayward  Area  Shoreline  Planning  Agency  (HASPA) 


Chall:    You  were  quite  active  in  developing  the  shoreline  here.  What 
groups  did  you  have  to  pull  together  to  develop  the  Hayward 
shoreline? 

Weinreb:   Initially  I  pulled  together  the  agencies  that  all  had  an  interest 
in  it,  and  that  included  the  county,  the  city,  two  recreation 
districts,  and  BCDC.   BCDC  just  stayed  a  while,  because  they 
did  not  see  themselves  as  an  agency  that  ought  to  be  involved 
that  intimately,  and  they  also  felt  comfortable  with  what  we 
were  doing.   So  they  withdrew  after  a  while. 

Chall:    But  this  was  under  the  purview,  basically,  of  BCDC? 

Weinreb:   Oh  yes.   And  they  had  veto  power  over  the  plan  we  came  up  with. 
But  they  were  actually  part  of  the  work  group  initially,  and 
then  after  a  while  withdrew.   Once  the  basic  plan  was  developed, 
the  county  also  withdrew,  because  they  had  said  from  the  beginning 
that  they  felt  their  role  was  simply  as  planner  and  not  as  the 
implementer,  so  they  withdrew  after  we  developed  the  plan.   All 
the  pertinent  agencies  adopted  the  plan. 

At  that  point  two  school  districts  came  on  the  board.   The 
Hayward  School  District  and  the  San  Lorenzo  School  District, 
because  they  felt  that  for  the  environmental  education  of  their 


*For  other  opinions  of  Ilene  Weinreb  on  the  functioning  of  the 
coastal  commission  see  her  comments  in  Stanley  Scott,  Governing 
California's  Coast  (Berkeley:  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 
University  of  California,  1975). 
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Weinreb:   students  it  was  an  important  resource.   So  presently,  the  two 
recreation  districts,  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  and 
the  Hayward  Recreation  District,  the  city  of  Hayward  and  two 
school  districts  constitute  the  agency. 

Chall:    How  do  they  manage  that?  How  do  that  many  groups  administer 


Weinreb : 


Chall: 

Weinreb : 
Chall : 
Weinreb : 
Chall : 

Weinreb: 


an  agency? 

One  staff  person  administers  it,  and  that  job  rotates.   For  a 
while  a  staff  person  of  the  city  of  Hayward  had  it,  then  HARD 
[Hayward  Area  Recreation  District]  had  it.   Right  now  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District  has  it.  And  that  means  one  of  their  staff 
people  is  assigned  the  responsibility  of  calling  the  meetings, 
assigning  out  any  technical  work,  doing  the  minutes,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  ones  who  take  charge  are  responsible 
for  the  cost? 

Yes. 

So  that's  the  way  they  share  the  cost? 

Yes. 


Was  it  your  idea  to  develop  the  shoreline  in  this  way? 
that  come  about? 


How  did 


It  was  my  idea  to  form  that  joint  agency.   It  happened  because 
I  wanted  to  put  the  Hayward  shoreline  into  the  Williamson  Act 
preserve  because  I  was  concerned  that  it  would  be  developed  in 
a  haphazard  way  and  not  an  appropriate  way,  and  that  was  the 
one  tool  that  was  available.   Fremont  had  just  placed  their 
shoreline  in  a  preserve,  and  I  wanted  to  do  it,  too.  When  I 
brought  it  up  before  the  city  council,  George  Oakes  said,  "Oh, 
we  can't  put  that  into  a  Williamson  Act  preserve  because  parts 
of  it  really  ought  to  be  developed  industrially,  and  we  don't 
know  what  we're  doing."  So  that  soured  the  council  on  that. 
And  I  decided,  well,  if  we  can't  do  it  because  we  don't  know 
what  ought  to  be  open  space  and  what  ought  to  be  industrial, 
obviously  we  have  to  develop  a  plan. 

Hayward  alone  couldn't  do  the  plan.   There  were  too  many 
interested  parties,  so  I  personally  just  called  up  all  the 
agencies  and  said,  "Would  you  participate  in  this  joint  effort 
to  plan  the  Hayward  shoreline?"  And  they  said  yes,  and  that's 
how  we  got  it  started. 


Chall:    Were  you  mayor  at  that  point? 
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Weinreb:  No,  I  was  on  the  council  at  that  point.   The  county  had  admin 
istrative  responsibility  first.   The  county  saw  their  role  as 
really  a  planning  agency,  and  so  it  probably  was  appropriate 
that  they  had  the  major  responsibility  on  that  first  plan.   We 
hired  a  consultant  with  each  agency  putting  in  an  equal  amount 
of  money.   That's  how  we  got  it  going. 

Betty  Crowley  from  the  county  was  in  charge  and  for  a  couple 
of  years  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  on  it. 

Chall:    So,  as  a  member  of  the  city  council,  you  more  or  less  took  charge. 

Weinreb:  Yes,  because  nobody  else  was  going  to  do  it,  and  I  was  really 
very  anxious  that  we  have  a  plan.   There  was  nothing  going  on 
on  the  Hayward  shoreline.   I  knew  that  would  not  be  that  way 
forever.   And  how  can  you  say  to  a  person,  "Yes,  develop  it  in 
this  way,  that's  a  great  idea,"  or,  "No,  you  cannot  develop  it 
that  way,  that's  terrible,"  unless  you  have  a  plan  for  what  you 
want  to  develop. 

Chall:    Sooner  or  later  the  city  of  Hayward  would  have  had  to  do  some 
planning?  You  were  just  preempting  the  planning  so  that  you 
could  protect  the  shoreline  if  possible? 

Weinreb:   For  once,  I  wanted  it  to  be  planned  before  you  were  responding 
to  somebody  coming  in.   And  that's  what  we  did.   And  it's  one 
of  the  few  plans  that  I  know  of  where  before  we  said  yes  or  no 
to  any  developer,  we  had  a  geology  study,  a  water  study,  a 
historical  study,  a  wildlife  study.   We  had  all  of  the  under 
pinnings  so  that  you  could  construct  the  plan  properly.   You 
rarely  have  that  luxury.   And  we  did  get  it  all  done. 

And  George  Oakes  was  right,  there  was  a  little  piece  of 
it  that  was  suitable  for  industrial  development.   But  it  is 
interesting  that  once  we  developed  that  plan,  and  we  knew  we 
wanted  to  preserve  most  of  it  in  open  space,  we  were  able  to 
get  grants.   In  other  words  from  $15,000  or  $25,000  worth  of 
initial  planning  money,  plus  a  little  bit  of  time  by  each  of 
the  agencies,  we  have  ended  up  with  the  various  agencies  able 
to  get  grants  for  millions  of  dollars  to  do  what  we  wanted  to 
do.   And  right  now  HARD  has  the  money  and  is  developing  plans 
for  an  ecology  center  there.   Construction  should  start  this 
fall.   So  it's  just  amazing  what  planning  can  do  if  you  get  it 
all  together,  get  everybody  committed  to  it. 

Chall:    But  somebody  has  to  take  the  leadership. 
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Weinreb: 


Chall: 
Weinreb ; 

Chall: 
Weinreb: 


Yes.   And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  that  came  some  interesting 
things.   I  don't  know  if  you  remember,  but  there  was  enormous 
controversy  over  rebuilding  the  Dumbarton  Bridge,  because,  among 
other  things,  they  were  going  to  have  to  destroy  some  marshland. 
As  one  of  the  agencies  that  was  concerned  about  the  shoreline, 
they  asked  HASPA  [Hayward  Area  Shoreline  Planning  Agency]  to 
comment  on  the  plans  for  the  new  Dumbarton  Bridge.   It  just 
popped  into  my  head  that  evening  that  it  would  be  okay  if  they 
destroyed  the  marshland  necessary  to  build  the  bridge  as  long 
as  they  restored  two  acres  of  marsh  for  every  acre  they  destroyed. 
The  Highway  Department  accepted  that,  and  that  was  essentially 
the  mitigation  measure  that  sold  BCDC  on  allowing  the  replacement 
bridge  to  go  in. 

And  then,  very  fortunately,  we  had  some  shoreline  marsh 
that  needed  restoring,  [laughs]  so  we  got  some  of  the  money  to 
do  it!   And  it's  being  restored  right  now. 

Is  that  down  at  the  foot  of  Winton  Boulevard? 


Yes,  the  Winton  Avenue  area, 
from  it . 

It  was  just  a  tradeoff. 
Right. 


I  never  knew  that  we'd  benefit 


The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  (MTC) 


Chall:    Tell  me  about  your  work  with  MTC. 

Weinreb:  MTC  is  one  of  those  planning  agencies  that  has  developed  clout 
over  a  period  of  time,  and  it  has  developed  clout  because  it 
has  veto  power  on  money.   It  is  also  given  monies  to  allocate. 
Once  you  have  that  kind  of  power,  then  you  can  force  certain 
things  to  happen. 

Chall:  How  long  have  you  been  on  that  commission? 

Weinreb:  Four  years. 

Chall:  That  was  when  you  were  mayor? 

Weinreb:  Yes.   That  was  when  I  was  mayor. 
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CONSIDERING  THE  economic  and  social 
challenges  facing  Hayward  in  the  next  several 
years,  whoever  takes  on  the  mayor's  job  won't 
have  much  time  available  for  the  ribbon  cutting 
and  ground-breaking  chores  traditionally  as 
sociated  with  the  post 

The  job  could  be  viewed  as  a  thankless  one,  yet 
Dene  Weinreb  and  Alex  Giuliani  are  now  engaged 
in  a  spirited  contest  for  mayor  in  the  April  13 
election. 

Reports  from  Sacramento  of  diminishing  state 
aid  and  the  realities  of  the  Proposition  13  tax 
restrictions  point  to  the  need  for  significant 
budget  cutbacks  for  the  city  in  its  1982-83  budget 
The  mayor,  as  the  elected  leader,  ewill  necessar 
ily  be  leading  the  way  to  finding  the  most 
workable  budget  solutions. 

DOWNTOWN  redevelopment  the  troubles  re 
lated  to  a  decaying  central  business  district  are 
among  other  problems  facing  the  city,  its  council 
and  its  mayor  that  will  require  massive  doses  of 
inspired  leadership. 

Despite  a  diminishing  federal  role  in  such 
matters  as  housing  and  transportation,  there  are 
still  major  opportunities  for  strong,  persuasive 
leadership  to  win  for  Hayward  a  "fair  share"  of 
the  aid  that  does  become  available.  And  when 
those  outside  sources  are  exhausted,  innovative 
leadership  to  develop  local  programs  in  coopera 
tion  with  the  private  sector  become  even  more 
important  to  the  city's  future. 

As  Hayward's  mayor  for  the  past  eight  years, 
Dene  Weinreb  has  demonstrated  beyond  question 
she  has  the  skills  and  the  experience  to  work 
effectively,  successfully  on  the  city's  behalf. 
Much  of  this  wwrk  has  been  in  sensitive  areas 
where  negotiating  skills  and  effective  advocacy 
have  paid  dividends  in  winning  necessary  cooper 
ation  and  assistance  of  regional  and  state  agen 
cies. 

SHE  HAS  labored  full-time  putting  together 
housing  programs  and  developing  the  shoreline 
park  and  transportation  corridor  programs,  all 
to  the  greater  good  of  Hayward. 

Challenger  Alex  Giuliani  has  served  conscien 
tiously  and  effectively  as  a  council. member  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  his  candidacy  is  not 
without  merit.  As  he  gains  more  council  ex- 


Editorials 


perience,  his  qualifications  for  higher  office 
should  become  increasingly  apparent  in  the  next 
several  years. 

Of  the  eight  candidates  contesting  for  the  two 
City  Council  seats,  Wes  Coolidge  and  George 
Oakes  are  clearly  the  most  qualified. 

Oakes  has  faithfully  and  conscientiously  seved 
his  city  as  a  council  member  for  22  years,  and  his 
qualifications  for  re-election  have  long  been 
established. 

The  accidental  death  of  two  pedestrians  last 
week  and  the  vehicular  manslaughter  and  felony 
drunken  driving  charges,  against  the  veteran 
council  member  naturally  cast  a  shadow  over  his 
candidacy. 

AT  THIS  TIME,  however,  the  charges  have 
been  made  only  by  the  police,  and  no  determina 
tion  of  guilt  or  innocence  has  yet  been  made  by 
any  court. 

No  more,  no  less  than  any  other  person  accused 
of  a  felony,  George  Oakes  deserves  the  protec 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  guarantees 
against  a  person's  conviction  of  a  crime  without 
due  process  of  law.  Any  other  judgment  at  this 
time  would  seem  unfair  and  unnecessarily  preju 
dicial. 

To  <Mdorse  the  candidacy  of  Wes  Coolidge  is  to 
recognize  that  the  Hayward  City  Council  always 
needs  individuals  who  can  provide  strong  leader 
ship,  a  sound  business  background  and  a  genuine 
willingness  to  devote  much  of  his  or  her  time  and 
energies  on  behalf  of  the  city.  • 

As  a  successful  businessman,  he  would  bring  a 
philosophy  to  the  council  directed  at  attracting 
more  business,  more  jobs  to  Hayward.  Articulate 
and  candid  in  his  comments  about  the  city's 
problems,  Coolidge  has  a  sound  perception  of 
Hayward  s  needs  and  opportunities.  Once 
elected,  he  would  make  valuable  contributions  to 
any  City  Council  facing  up  to  those  challenges  in 
the  next  four  years. 

THE  DAILY  REVIEW  recommends  the  re 
election  of  Dene  Weinreb  as  mayor,  of  George 
Oakes  as  council  member  and  the  election  of 
Weston  Coolidge  as  council  member. 
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Departing  official  looks  at 
future  of  Bay  Area  transit 


By  Randy  Wilson 
Start  writer 

HAYWARD  —  When  Hayward's 
chief  "traffic  cop"  turned  in  her 
badge  last  week,  it  wasn't  because 
she  was  tired  of  writing  tickets. 

Instead  of  directing  traffic,  Dene 
Weinreb  had  spent  four  years  direc 
ting  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
federal  highway  and  mass  transit 
grants  to  the  Bay  Area  as  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Metropolitan  Transpor 
tation  Commission. 

A  few  days  before  her  term  ex 
pired  Thursday,  the  former  Hay- 
ward  mayor  spent  a  half-hour  re 
viewing  her  work  on  the  important 
but  little-known  panel,  and  looking 
at  the  future  of  transit  in  the -Bay 
Area. 

"I  don't  think  people  realize  how 
interconnected  all  the  systems 
are,"  she  said.  "If  we  have  to  sub 
sidize  the  (San  Francisco)  Muni,  it 

uling,  and  they  weren't  reserving 
enough  money  for  maintenance." 

The  result  was  higher  Muni  fares 
that  proved  unpopular  with  riders 
but  necessary  if  San  Francisco  was 
to  pay  for  some  of  its  railway 
repairs  and  pull  its  weight  in  the 
regional  transportation  arena. 

With  the  deteriorating  Nimitz 
Freeway  clogged  in  both  directions 
during  most  peak  commute  hours, 
Mrs.  Weinreb  said  Southern 
Alameda  County  residents  are  all 
too  aware  of  the  region's  transpor 
tation  woes. 

"People  are  always  calling  about 
the  Nimitz,"  she  said.  "They  say, 
The  Nimitz  is  getting  so  bad  I  can't 
stand  to  drive  on  it.'  " 

Cracked  highways  with  potholes 
may  be  one  reason  mass  transit 
ridership  increased  more  in  the  Bay 
Area  during  the  1970s  than  in  any 
other  major  metropolitan  area.  The 


means  we  don't  get  as  much  AC 
Transit  service  out  here." 

As  the  traffic  cop  for  cities,  coun 
ties  and  transit  districts  jostling  for 
position  at  the  federal  trough,  MTC 
matches  a  regional  transportation 
need  list  to  available  grant  monies. 

"Otherwise,  (the  one  that  would 
get  the  money)  would  simply  be  the 
agency  that  screamed  the  loudest 
or  had  the  biggest  political  clout," 
Mrs.  Weinreb  said. 

As  chairman  of  the  Grant  Review 
and  Allocation  Committee,  the 
Fairway  Park  resident  was  liaison 
not  only  for  transit  managers  and 
their  project  wish  lists  but  for 
projects  in  need  of  a  sponsor,  too. 
She  cited  the  Muni  as  an  example. 

"It  was  the  MTC  that  finally 
pushed  the  Muni  into  its  massive 
maintenance  and  rehab  program," 
she  said.  "Politically,  the  demand 
was  for  more  routes  and  sched- 

poor  condition  of  the  highways  is 
also  the  reason  Mrs.  Weinreb  be 
lieves  county  voters  are  likely  to 
approve  a  local  gasoline  tax  in 
crease  if  it  is  placed  on  the  ballot  by 
county  supervisors. 

Although  4  cents  out  of  each 
nickel  of  the  new  federal  tax  will  go 
toward  highway  construction  and 
maintenance,  it  will  not  cover  the 
90  percent  of  all  roads  that  are 
outside  the  federal  highway  sys 
tem.  Also,  most  of  the  new  funds 
must  be  matched  with  state  money, 
a  difficult  match  in  light  of  Califor 
nia's  precarious  financial  position. 

Mrs.  Weinreb,  who  was  appointed 
to  her  MTC  post  by  other  Alameda 
County  mayors  and  council  mem 
bers  during  her  second  term  as 
Hayward  mayor,  said  bus  and 
rapid-rail  commuters  are  likely  to 
have  to  pay  higher  fares. 

"Transit  systems  are  just  not.. 


able  to  be  self-sufficient,"  she  said, 
adding  that  local  transit  taxes  may 
have  to  replace  federal  subsidies 
that  helped  to  start  the  BART 
sytem  and  refurbished  virtually  the 
entire  AC  Transit  bus  fleet 

As  for  highway  commuters,  the 
faster  they  can  get  into  van  pools, 
car  pools,  mass  transit  or  ride- 
sharing  arrangements,  the  better, 
Mrs.  Weinreb  said.  A  local  gas  tax 
increase  may  take  years  for  the 
voters  to  approve,  and  even  then,  it 
may  not  be  enough  to  make  all  the 
repairs  needed  on  the  Nimitz. 

With  her  term  at  MTC  com 
pleted,  Mrs.  Weinreb,  51,  is  turning 
her  attention  to  the  housing  field. 
She  has  taken  a  job  with  the  Bay 
Area  Council  and  will  promote  the 
building  of  low-  and  moderate-in 
come  housing  by  private  business  in 
concert  with  government  subsidy 
programs. 


The  Daily  Review 
February  14,  1983 
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Hayward  minifreeway 
plan  gets  go  ahead 


By  Virgil  Meitwrt 
Tribuna  Sacramento  Buraati 

;  Legislation  authorizing  Hayward 
city  officials  to  go  ahead  with  their 
novel  plan  for  building  a  scaled  down 
version  of  the  Foothill  Freeway  was 
signed  by  Gov.  Brown  Wednesday. 

Told  of  the  governor's  action, 
Hayward  Chief  of  Program  Planning 
Martin  Storm  said  the  city's  first 
step  will  be  to  apply  to  the  California 
Transportation  Commission  for  for 
mal  recognition  of  the  new  freeway 
proposal. 

With  luck,  he  said,  after  feasi 
bility  and  environmental  studies, 
construction  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
long-awaited  freeway  could  begin  in 
about  five  years. 

As  originally  proposed  in  1959, 
the  Foothill  Freeway  would  have 
carried  traffic  through  Hayward 
from  1-580  to  Union  City  and  south 
into  Fremont.  But  the  project  was 
canceled  by  the  state  in  1971  after 
litigation  contending  it  would  cause 


substantial  environmental  damage  in 
Southern  Alameda  County. 

•  In  the v  meantime,  however,  the 
state  had  acquired  some  300  acres  of 
property  along  four  miles  of  pro 
posed  freeway  right  of  way  through 
Hayward. 

With  that  property  now  surplus, 
Sen.  John  Holmdahl,  D-San  Leandro, 
carried  legislation  requested  by  the 
city  to  allow  portions  of  it  to  be  sold 
back  to  the  public  for  apartment  and 
condominium  development  The  pro 
ceeds  would  be  turned  over  to  Hay- 
ward  to  help  finance  a  smaller,  four- 
lane  version  of  the  Foothill  Freeway, 
running  from  1-580  to  Mission  Boule 
vard  near  Industrial  Parkway. 

City  officials  say  that  although 
the  state  abandoned  its  freeway 
project  the  city  still  desperately 
needs  some  sort  of  smaller  expres~s- 
way  along  the  old  freeway  route  to 
relieve  heavy  traffic  congestion  on 
downtown  streets. 


Oakland  Tribune 
September  9,  1982 


Term  of 
MTC  chief 
extended 

BERKELEY  —  Wil 
liam  R.  Lucius  of  Sono 
ma  County  has  been 
unanimously  elected  to 
continue  as  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Trans 
portation  Commission 
through  Feb.  9,  1983. 

Former  Hayward 
Mayor  Ilene  Weinreb, 
who  represents  the  ci 
ties  of  Alameda  County 
on  the  MTC,  was  also 
unanimously  elected  to 
continue  as  vice  chair 
of  the  commission. 

Their  terms,  which 
would  have  expired  be 
fore  1983,  were  extend 
ed  so  that  the  election 
for  those  offices  would 
coincide  with  the  elec 
tion  of  commissioners. 

The  MTC  is  the  re 
gional  transportation 
planning  agency  for  the 
nine-county  Baj  Area.; 

Oakland  Tribune 
September   9,    1982 
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Chall:    And  what's  going  to  happen  now  that  you're  no  longer  mayor? 

Weinreb:   I  was  reconfirmed  at  the  Mayors'  Conference  this  month,  so  I 
will  serve  to  the  end  of  the  term,  which  is  early  next  year. 
At  that  point,  all  MTC  commissioners  are  up  for  reappointment. 
You  can  be  a  non-elected  person  and  serve.  MTC  has  both.   We'll 
have  to  see  at  that  point.* 

The  large  counties  all  have  a  representative  appointed  by 
the  cities  and  a  representative  appointed  by  the  county.   Joe 
Bort  has  been  on  either  from  the  beginning  or  almost  the  beginning. 
Don  Dillon  was  on  before  me.   Now  I've  been  the  representative. 
I'm  presently  the  vice-chair. 

Chall:    How  do  you  operate?  How  often  do  you  meet? 

Weinreb:   We  meet  once  a  month  for  a  regular  meeting.   And  then  I  serve 
on  two  committees.   I  think  most  commissioners  serve  on  two 
committees,  and  each  committee  meets  once  a  month.   We  generally 
skip  one  meeting  in  the  summer.   So  generally  I  have  at  least 
three  meetings  a  month. 

Chall:    How  long  do  they  last? 

Weinreb:  A  morning,  generally.   Three  hours,  something  like  that. 

Chall:    Working  people  can't  be  on  such  committees.   Schoolteachers  and 
others. 

Weinreb:   Only  working  people  who  have  some  control  over  their  own  time. 
Attorneys. 

Chall:    I'm  not  thinking  of  professional  people. 

Weinreb:  Right.  Denny  Rice  is  a  former  supervisor  in  Marin  County.  He's 
an  attorney,  and  he  sits  on  it.  Joe  Houghteling  is  an  attorney. 
He  sits  on  it. 

Chall:    I'm  just  thinking  about  it  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  people  who 
are  going  to  be  on  committees  of  that  kind. 

Weinreb:   Professional  people  can.  Working  people,  it's  darn  hard. 


*Mrs.  Weinreb  was  reconfirmed  in  September  1982,  but  not 
reappointed  in  February  1983. 
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Chall:    Hard  enough  to  get  them  on  city  councils,  but  if  they  are  on 

city  councils,  they  cannot  participate  in  things  of  this  kind. 

Weinreb:   The  other  people  who  can  are  people  like  Don  Dillon  who  ran  his 
own  business  and  had  somebody  who  could  take  over  when  he  was 
gone.   We've  had  a  number  of  people  in  Alameda  County  who  have 
been  husband-wife  teams  who  had  their  own  family  business. 
Essentially  the  wife  runs  the  business  while  the  husband  is 
involved  in  governmental  issues.   The  Dillons  are  one  such  team. 
Tom  Kitayama  and  his  wife  are  another. 

Chall:    What  is  it  that  you  do  on  that  committee? 

Weinreb:   I  serve  on  two  committees.   The  main  work  is  done  in  committee. 
I  chair  the  Grant  Review  Committee  and  I  serve  on  the  Work 
Program  Committee.   On  the  Grant  Review  Committee  we  do  just 
that.   All  approvals  for  grants  come  through  our  committee. 

Chall:    That's  grants — 

Weinreb:  For  any  kind  of  transportation  in  the  Bay  Area.  Although  most 
of  the  money  goes  for  either  roads  or  mass  transit,  we  also  do 
a  lot  of  paratransit. 

Chall:    What's  paratransit? 

Weinreb:   Paratransit  are  your  subsidized  taxis,  van  service  for  the  handi 
capped,  those  kinds  of  things.   We  also  support  and  recommend 
support  of  things  like  the  RIDES  programs,  that's  funded  by 
CalTrans. 

Chall:    Any  community  in  the  Bay  Area?   Is  that  the  whole  Bay  Area? 
Weinreb:  All  nine  counties. 

Chall:    So  any  community  that  is  interested  in  funds  for  some  type  of 
transportation,  the  proposals  have  to  be  reviewed  by  your  com 
mittee. 

Weinreb :  Yes . 

Chall:    This  money  comes  from  where? 

Weinreb:   Some  state  and  some  federal. 

Chall:    And  you  have  to  meet  certain  guidelines  of  each,  whether  it's 
federal  or  state? 
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Weinreb:  Yes,  and  they  all  are  different.   And  every  single  piece  of  money 
you  spend  has  its  own  guidelines.  You  can  go  crazy. 

Chall:    How  crazy  do  you  think  they  need  to  be? 

Weinreb:   It's  got  to  be  on  a  computer,  I'll  tell  you  that.   [laughs] 

We  would  love  block  grants.   Oh,  would  we  love  block  grants  to 
have  some  flexibility. 

Chall:    Do  these  guidelines  change  quite  a  bit,  the  federal  guidelines? 

Weinreb:   They  change  when  the  laws  change,  and  they  change  sometimes  when 
regulations  change. 

Chall:    Is  that  frequently  enough  to  be  a  problem,  a  nuisance? 
Weinreb:   Every  time  you  turn  around,  there's  something  new. 
Chall:    How  necessary  do  you  think  that  is? 

Weinreb:   It  is  much  more  detailed  than  it  needs  to  be,  much  more  detailed. 
We  could  do  a  better  job  if  we  had  more  flexibility. 

Chall:    Why  do  you  think  you  don't  have  it? 

Weinreb:   Because  everybody  who  passes  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
some  money  in  it  wants  to  tell  you  how  to  spend  it. 

Chall:    At  present  that's  one  of  the  criticisms  of  federal  and  state 

grants.   Do  you  think  that  Reagan's  proposal  makes  some  sense? 
His  concept  for  deregulating? 

Weinreb:  Absolutely.   It's  just  that  he  tied  it  with  cutbacks  of  25  to 

35  percent.  Absolutely  you  can  be  more  efficient  and  spend  less 
money  and  do  the  same  thing  if  you  have  more  flexibility,  but 
you  can't  save  25  percent.   So,  unfortunately,  it's  running  into 
resistance  not  only  from  people  whose  influence  is  exerted  at 
the  federal  or  state  level,  so  they  don't  want  to  lose  their 
clout,  but  it's  also  running  into  flak  from  people  who  don't 
want  to  see  the  money  cut  even  if  they  would  benefit  from  flexi 
bility.  And,  unfortunately,  now  block  grant  is  becoming  synonymous 
with  cutback.   That's  really  too  bad. 

Chall:  In  other  words,  the  Reagan  concepts  are  all  right  in  terms  of 
cutting  back  the  regulations.  The  problem  is  cutting  funding 
along  with  it. 

Weinreb:   Such  an  enormous  amount. 
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Chall :    So  you're  really  not  moving  forward? 

i 

Weinreb:  No. 

Chall:    That's  too  bad. 

Weinreb:   It  really  is  too  bad.   I  frankly  see  that  there  will  always  be 
a  tug  of  war  between  the  people  at  the  federal  and  state  level 
who  allocate  money  for  certain  programs  because  they  want  to 
control  that,  and  the  locals  who  say,  "Yes  we  will  do  it,  but 
if  your  guidelines  are  so  rigid,  we  can't  spend  that  money  as 
efficiently  or  as  well  as  we  should."  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
always  going  to  go  through  different  phases  when  the  emphasis 
will  be  on  more  local  control  and  block  grants,  and  then  gradually 
you'll  have  more  and  more  restrictions  placed  on  that  until  you're 
right  back  with  the  federal  or  state  government  telling  you  how 
to  do  everything.   Then  you'll  have  another  revolt  and  you'll 
have  more  flexibility.   It's  going  to  go  on  and  on  that  way, 
back  and  forth. 

Chall:    But  meantime,  something  gets  done. 

Weinreb:  Yes. 

Chall:    What's  the  other  committee  that  you're  on? 

• 

Weinreb:   Work  Program.   That  committee  comes  up  with  guidelines  as  to 

how  the  money  is  to  be  spent.   We  developed  the  transportation 
improvement  program  for  the  region.   We  were  the  first  ones, 
I  think,  in  the  country  to  really  develop  a  transportation  plan 
that  prioritized  all  capital  needs  in  the  region,  both  road  and 
transit.   First  we  did  them  separately,  and  finally  this  year 
or  last  year  for  the  first  time,  we  prioritized  them  together. 
That's  really  important.   Otherwise,  you  have  parallel  tracks. 
It  may  be  that  at  one  time  it's  more  important  to  put  the  money 
into  transit  than  into  certain  roads,  or  vice  versa.   And  unless 
you  put  them  together,  you  can't  really  be  that  efficient. 

I  serve  on  one  other  committee  at  MTC,  which  is  an  ad  hoc 
committee.  We  call  it  the  842  Committee,  and  that  is  working 
with  the  three  major  transit  operations  AC  [Alameda-Contra  Costa 
Transit  District],  Muni  [San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway],  and 
BART  [Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District]  to  coordinate  their 
services.   We're  developing  now  a  joint  pass,  and  we  developed 
the  Muni-BART  transfer  policy  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.   The 
goal  is  eventually  to  be  able  to  go  anywhere  in  the  Bay  Area 
by  just  paying  one  fee — one  fare. 
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Chall :    These  committees  require,  it  would  seem  to  me,  quite  a  bit  of 

thinking  ahead,  understanding  of  the  issues.   Do  the  people  who 
tend  to  get  on  these  committees  have  that  capacity  for  thinking 
ahead?  Conceptualizing  is  really  what  this  is,  on  a  regional 
basis. 

Weinreb:   That's  right.  MTC  has,  I  think,  an  unusually  high  percentage 
of  people  who  can  do  that.   It's  a  hardworking  commission. 

Chall:    How  many  people  are  on  the  entire  MTC  commission? 
Weinreb:   Eighteen  or  nineteen,  something  like  that. 

Chall:    It's  not  very  large,  so  that  everybody  who  is  on  these  several 
committees  has  to  devote  quite  a  bit  of  time  to  it? 

Weinreb:   Yes.   And  some  people  just  go  quickly  through  their  material  and 
only  pay  close  attention  to  what  is  going  on  in  their  particular 

city  or  county.   We  depend  very  heavily  on  people  from  each  of 
those  county  areas  to  fill  us  in  on  the  details,  politics,  and 
the  way  that  county  works .   So  everyone  does  that  for  his  or 
her  individual  area.   In  addition  to  that,  there  are  people  who 
are  concerned — we're  all  concerned  overall — but  who  really  take 
more  initiative  in  dealing  with  overall  things. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  example  of  how  the  commissioners  work 
"at  MTC.   About  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  we  found  out  that  AC  Transit 
had  decided  that,  because  it  was  a  tough  budget  year,  they  were 
going  to  cut  the  free  pass  when  you  transfer  from  BART  to  AC 
Transit. 

II 

Weinreb:  We  at  MTC  have  always  maintained  that  we  gave  them  a  certain 

amount  of  operating  money  that  paid  them  for  what  they  lost  because 
of  that  transfer  policy.   And  they  never  told  us  they  were  going 
to  cut  the  free  transfers  out.  We  were  flabbergasted!   Here 
we'd  been  meeting  for  a  year,  more  than  that,  at  the  842  Committee, 
where  each  of  the  transit  agencies  was  to  tell  us  what  their 
problems  were  and  we  were  to  allocate  out  all  of  the  money 
accordingly.   I  just  sat  there  open-mouthed  when  I  heard  that. 
Right  after  that  meeting,  when  I  found  that  out,  I  told  Larry 
Dahms,  our  executive  director,  that  I  wanted  to  get  together 
with  AC  Transit,  because  I  was  very  unhappy  about  eliminating 
the  transfer. 

It  wasn't  more  than  a  day  later  that  Joe  Bort  said  to  Larry 
[laughs],  "I  want  to  meet  with  those  people.  I'm  not  very  happy 
about  their  cutting  transfers  out." 
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Weinreb:   So  we  talked  to  Larry,  and  found  out  that  it  was  not  just  a 

transfer  problem.   The  problem  is  that  AC  was  not  raising  their 
fares  enough  to  fund  their  regular  service.   Transfers  were  where 
they  had  decided  to  cut  back. 

Chall:    Was  that  that  one-third? 

Weinreb:   Originally  we  said  you  had  to  meet  one-third  of  your  operating 

cost  out  of  fare  box.   Because  more  and  more  cutbacks  are  coming 
at  the  state  and  federal  level,  all  three  districts  have  to  do 
more  than  a  third.   So  that  is  behind  us. 

Originally,  when  we  came  up  with  that  one-third  policy, 
we  said,  "It  looks  like  you  are  going  to  have  to  raise  your  fares — 
Muni,  AC,  and  BART — every  two  years  to  keep  up  with  inflation, 
and  also  to  keep  up  with  the  fact  that  you  may  have  to  raise 
more  than  a  third  of  your  operating  budget  because  we  don't  know 
that  we're  going  to  have  enough  money  from  federal  and  state 
sources  to  make  up  your  deficit  even  if  you  meet  the  one-third 
requirement . 

So  two  years  was  this  spring.   And  Muni  [laughs]  decided 
earlier  that  they  would  raise  their  fares.   However,  instead 
of  going  to  seventy-five  cents,  they  went  to  sixty  cents,  which 
kind  of  preempted  BART  and  AC  Transit.   So  when  AC  Transit  decided 
to  get  around  to  raising  their  fares,  it  was  a  matter  of  sixty 
cents  being  the  minimum  for  the  shortest  ride.   Then  they  would 
have  had  to  raise  their  long-distance  fares  quite  a  lot,  and 
they  would  have  to  charge  a  bit  more  for  their  Fast  Pass  as  well. 
They  did  not  want  to  do  that.   And  they  did  not  want  to  do  that 
because  BART  was  at  a  lower  rate,  and  they  weren't  ready  to  raise 
their  fares  until  either  late  July  after  they  finish  their  labor 
negotiations  or  after  the  election,  because  they've  got  some 
commissioners,  or  whatever  they  call  them,  BART  board  members, 
up  for  reelection. 

Chall:    My,  my,  all  these  things  have  to  be  thought  about. 

Weinreb:   So  AC  was  in  a  bind,  because  they  would  lose  patronage  to  BART 
if  BART's  fares  were  lower.   So  they  felt  constrained  not  to 
raise  all  of  their  fares  to  too  high  a  level.   So  we  finally 
had  our  meeting  earlier  this  week  with  BART  and  AC — Joe  and  I 
and  MTC  and  some  members  of  both  staff  and  board  from  all  three 
agencies,  BART,  AC  and  MTC.   Muni  already  had  long  since  raised 
their  fares  so  they  were  now  meeting  our  standards  even  though 
they  had  caused  the  trouble  to  begin  with.   It's  too  late  to 
deal  with  them.   The  next  time  around,  we're  going  to  have  to 
keep  a  better  eye  on  them.   [laughter] 
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Weinreb:  Anyway,  we  went  through  all  of  this,  and  BART  felt  they  would 

finish  their  labor  negotiations  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks, 
and  then  they  could  really  talk  about  raising  fares.  We  let 
them  know  that  they  would  have  to  do  that  within  at  least  the 
next  six  months.   That  gives  them  to  right  after  the  election 
[November  1982].   And  they  would  have  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
would  be  high  enough  on  the  long-distance  fares  that  they  wouldn't 
undercut  AC  Transit. 

Of  course,  their  staff  had  been  recommending  this.   It  was 
just  a  political  kind  of  thing.   This  way  at  least  they  had  a 
board  member  there  to  hear  how  strongly  we  feel  about  it.   And 
MTC  can  play  a  constructive  role  as  the  "bad  guys"  to  blame  when 
the  public  complains  about  raising  fares. 

Now,  this  isn't  the  first  time  that  MTC  has  deliberately 
been  the  bad  guy.  We  did  that  when  Muni  raised  their  fares  two 
years  ago.   It  had  been  the  first  time  they  had  raised  fares 
in  many  years .   And  I  mean  it  was  awful !   I  went  over  to  San 
Francisco  to  the  board  of  supervisors  and  let  all  the  citizens 
scream  at  me  and  was  the  fall  guy  that  time.   Joe  went  to  AC 
Transit,  and  he  was  the  fall  guy  for  them.   They  could  scream 
at  him.   But  we  got  all  of  those  fares  raised. 

Now  this  time,  with  very  little  controversy,  Muni  was  able 
to  raise  their  fares,  although  not  as  much  as  they  should  have. 

So,  essentially  we  told  AC  Transit,  "All  right,  you  go  back 
and  tell  your  board  that  we're  really  going  to  sit  on  BART,  and 
when  we  say  "sit  on  them"  that  means  that  we  won't  allocate  them 
as  much  money  unless  they  raise  fares  in  a  coordinated  way  with 
AC  and  Muni  so  they  don't  undercut  you.   And  yes,  if  you  want 
to,  for  a  period  of  time,  have  a  surcharge  on  your  transfers, 
we  understand  you're  in  a  bind — that's  all  right.   But  we  do 
not  feel  that  you  should  eliminate  that  coordinated  transfer, 
because  we're  trying  to  promote  coordination  between  all  the 
transit  agencies." 

So  they  are  calling  a  special  meeting  this  week,  and  I  think 
they're  pretty  confident  that  if  they  can  put  a  surcharge  on 
for  now,  and  with  our  assurance  that  we're  going  to  lean  on  BART 
to  do  what  they  have  to  do,  by  the  first  of  the  year  we're  all 
going  to  be  in  sync  again. 

So  sometimes  you  get  involved  in  the  nitty  gritty,  and  that's 
because  both  Joe  and  I  felt  very  strongly  that  we  would  not  allow 
that  coordination  process  to  be  ruined. 
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Weinreb:   Larry  and  the  staff  felt  strongly  about  it  too,  but  they  are 
simply  not  in  the  position,  as  are  the  commissioners,  to  sit 
down  vis-a-vis  the  board  members,  who  have  to  vote  and  have  to 
be  elected,  as  they  all  do,  to  know  that  they've  got  to  do  it. 
It's  one  thing  for  your  staff  to  tell  you.   It's  another  thing 
for  the  people  who  vote  on  it  to  tell  you  person  to  person.   So 
that's  the  kind  of  thing  that  eventually  the  MTC  does  get  involved 
in. 

And  yet  AC  is  responsible  for  running  their  transit  system, 
and  Muni  is  responsible  for  running  their  system.   So  there's 
that  fine  line  between  "unless  you  agree  to  do  it  this  way,  we'll 
hold  back  money,"  and  actually  telling  them  how  to  run  their 
system.   And  of  course  they  always  say,  "We're  elected.   You're 
not  supposed  to  tell  us  how  to  run  our  system."   [laughs] 

Chall:    But  you're  elected,  too. 

Weinreb:   The  MTC  is  indirectly  elected.  We're  not  really  elected  the 
same  way. 

Chall:  That's  what  regional  government  is  supposed  to  be  all  about. 
Weinreb:  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  power  to  withhold  that  money. 
Chall:  That's  the  important  part,  is  that  you  have  the  money. 

Weinreb:  Yes.  But  the  other  half  of  it  is  that  we  go  and  advocate  for 

them  to  get  more  money.   And  they  could  not  be  nearly  as  effective 
going  alone  as  for  us  as  the  regional  transportation  agency  coming 
in  and  saying,  "We've  got  our  act  together.   We  coordinate  things. 
We  do  things  together.   You  give  us  the  money,  and  it  is  spent 
in  the  best  way  possible  for  the  entire  region." 

And  we've  been  effective  both  at  the  state  and  federal  levels. 

Chall:    When  do  you  think,  if  ever,  you'll  get  hold  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  Authority? 

Weinreb:  We're  not  trying. 

Chall:  Oh,  you're  not  trying? 

Weinreb:  No.   They've  got  to  come  to  us  for  money,  too. 

Chall:  Oh,  they  do? 

Weinreb:  Yes.   So  for  us,  they're  just  another  transit  district. 
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Chall:    So  you  do  have  control  of  them  in  terms  of  funding? 

Weinreb:  Yes.   If  we  needed  to,  we  would  deal  with  Golden  Gate  as  we  have 
done  with  AC,  Muni,  and  BART.   I  just  wanted  to  give  you  that 
example.   I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened  if  Joe  and  I 
hadn't  seen  that  it  was  important  for  us  to  go  to  those  transit 
boards  person  to  person.   I  think  that  it  would  have  been  a  lot 
more  acrimonious  and  more  difficult  for  them  to  raise  their  fares. 
So  I  think  that  MTC  board  members  have  to  take  that  initiative. 
And  of  course  now  that  we  have  established  that  we  do  that,  it 
will  be  easy  for  the  executive  director  to  say  to  us,  "We've 
got  a  real  problem  here.   I've  talked  and  talked  and  haven't 
gotten  anywhere.   Won't  you  come  to  a  meeting?" 

Chall:    Sometimes  the  plans  that  are  set  up  for  the  taxis  and  the  para- 
transit  systems  after  they've  been  tried,   don't  work.   I 
think  that  happened  in  San  Jose.   I'm  not  sure,  but  somewhere 
locally. 

Weinreb:  We  see  that  they  are  changed  if  they  don't  work. 

Chall:    You  need  flexibility.   Because  it's  very  difficult  to  know  whether 
something  is  going  to  work  or  not. 

Weinreb:   For  example,  in  the  Hayward-San  Leandro  area,  we  had  vans  that 
were  run  by  an  individual  company  that  took  care  of  people  in 
wheelchairs.   That  didn't  work  after  a  while.   And  also  Red  Cross 
was  picking  up  elderly  people  in  buses.  You'd  call  a  day  ahead 
of  time.  And  that  hasn't  worked  too  well.   So  now  Hayward  has 
gotten  a  grant  and  bought  wheelchair  accessible  vans  that  they've 
assigned  to  the  taxi  company,  and  now  the  taxi  company  that  serves 
San  Leandro-Hayward  will  call  for  you  in  a  taxi  or  in  a  wheelchair 
accessible  van,  which  ever  you  need.   It's  the  cheapest  way  of 
going.  You  get  quick  twenty-four  hour,  seven-day -a-week  service, 
which  you  can't  ordinarily  get  in  accessible  vans.   I  think  we're 
the  first  in  the  country  to  do  this.   It's  cheaper,  too. 

Chall:    You've  been  called  a  regionalist  by  others.  What  kind  of  role 
do  people  like  you  play?  As  mayor  of  Hayward,  for  example,  you 
do  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  needs  of  your  community,  not 
only  the  needs  of  your  community,  but  what  people  perceive  as 
their  needs,  which  may  not  be  the  same.  You  also  have  your  own 
planning  department.   You  also  have  your  own  ideas.  You  are 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  League  of  California  Cities. 
In  these  various  roles  there  could  be  quite  a  bit  of  conflict. 
How  do  you  maneuver  among — 
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Weinreb:  You  juggle. 

Chall :    Can  you  give  me  any  example  of  how  you  do  that? 

Weinreb:   I  guess  one  of  the  times  when  it  became  really  tricky  was  when 
MTC  was  recommending  that  the  bridge  tolls  go  up.   There  was  a 
lot  of  controversy,  and  the  cities  didn't  want  to  have  them 
raised  because  their  citizens  were  coming  to  them  and  saying, 
"By  God,  that  toll  was  put  on  to  pay  for  the  bridge,  and  now 
that  the  bridge  has  been  built,  we  don't  think  that  it  should 
be  used  for  transit,"  which  is  what  we  were  planning  on  using 
it  for.   And  there  was  a  lot  of  controversy.   Floyd  Sparks,  the 
publisher  of  the  local  paper  [Daily  Review]  was  just  beside 
himself.   And  here  I  was  at  MTC  believing  in  the  need  to  raise 
fares  and  having  to  convince  my  own  council  and  our  citizens 
and  our  local  newspaper.   Those  are  the  sticky  situations. 

They  eventually  compromised  on  seventy-five  cents  instead 
of  a  dollar.   And  then  Bill  Lockyer  got  a  bill  through  the 
legislature  that  you  couldn't  raise  the  tolls  any  more  except 
to  compensate  some  for  inflation. 

Chall:    So  you  have  to  deal  sometimes  with  the  state  legislature? 
Weinreb:   Yes. 


State-Local  Relationships 


Chall:    In  terms  of  politics,  what  have  you  found  with  respect  to  your 
interest  in  planning  vis-a-vis  Jerry  Brown?  Have  you  been  a 
Jerry  Brown  supporter? 

Weinreb:   No. 

Chall:    Some  people  think  he's  been  absolutely  the  greatest  person  on 
land -use  planning  that  we've  had  in  the  governor's  office.* 

Weinreb:   I  think  he's  been  terrible  on  land-use  planning.   It  isn't  really 
that  his  ideas  are  so  bad.   Some  of  them  are  good.   But  it's 
his  method  of  operating.   He  might  deny  it,  but  al1  of  his  actions 
show  that  he  believes  in  the  "top  down"  way  of  planning.   He 
really  wants  control  by  the  state  and  to  tell  the  locals  what 
to  do.   I  just  don't  believe  the  best  planning  gets  done  that 
way.   I  think  the  kind  of  planning  and  acceptance  we  got  in  the 
Environmental  Management  Task  Force  showed  that  "bottoms  up" 
planning  can  work.   I  think  that  housing  plans  that  we  are 


*It  is  probably  the  environment,  rather  than  land-use  planning  per  se 
about  which  Jerry  Brown  is  given  kudos.   (M.C.) 
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Weinreb : 


Chall: 


Weinreb; 


developing  now,  which  are  very  much  locally  developed,  work. 
I  think  an  example  is  MTC,  which  has  representatives  from  all 
over  the  region.   We're  the  people  who  decide  what  ought  to  be 
done  regionally,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  California  Transporta 
tion  Commission,  and  they  are  supposed  to  accept  that  unless 
there's  an  overriding  statewide  concern.   And  by  and  large  they 
do  accept  it.   A  couple  of  changes  that  they've  made,  I  challenge 
them  to  show  us  the  overriding  statewide  concern.   [laughs]   But 
by  and  large  it  works  pretty  well. 


But  Jerry  Brown  really  doesn't  believe  in  that, 
in  telling  you  what  to  do,  and  you  do  it. 


He  believes 


I  guess  one  of  the  great  arguments  has  been  with  Adriana  Gianturco. 
Have  you  had  any  arguments  with  her? 

Not  directly.  But  like  Jerry  Brown  my  quarrel  with  her  is  her 
method  of  operation — that  she  decides  in  Sacramento  how  things 
should  be  done  and  wants  to  tell  everybody  how  to  do  it. 


The  Plan  to  Build  Expressway  238. 


Chall : 


Weinreb : 


Chall : 
Weinreb: 


You've  been  trying  to  get  a  highway  through  Hayward. 
highway  or  a  freeway? 


Is  it  a 


State  238.   It's  going  to  be  an  expressway.   It  was  originally 
planned  to  be  a  freeway,  and  now  it's  an  expressway.   Essentially 
she  just  doesn't  believe  in  any  new  roads.   I  believed  then  that 
it  was  needed,  not  only  for  the  city  of  Hayward,  but  for  the 
region  as  well.   And  I  really  do  believe  at  MTC  we  do  blend  our 
road  needs  with  the  transit  needs,  and  we  get  the  thing  to  work 
and  we  prioritize  both  and  everybody  in  the  region  basically 
accepts  our  prioritizing.  We  do  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  transit 
in  the  Bay  Area.   Sixty  percent  of  the  transit  money  in  the  state 
is  spent  in  th?  Bay  Area.   So  we  do  it.   So  I  challenge  Gianturco 
to  do  better  than  that.   It's  her  method  of  operation  that  I 
just  totally  disagree  with. 

What  about  238?  Where  are  you  going  with  it? 

We're  going  fine  now.   It's  been  accepted  in  the  regional  trans 
portation  plan.  The  CTC  [California  Transportation  Commission] 
accepted  it  in  principle,  and  they  will  put  it  in  their  plan 
just  as  soon  as  we  get  through  the  piece  of  state  legislation 
that  will  make  it  able  to  be  implemented.   That's  going  before 
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Weinreb:  the  last  committee  tomorrow.  We  feel  it  will  be  passed.  We 
feel  the  governor  will  sign  it.  Even  line  staff  at  CalTrans 
are  very  pleased  about  it,  because  it's  a  way  of  getting  some 
roads  built  that  they  don't  have  any  money  to  build. 

Chall :    This  will  come  from  the  federal  government? 
Weinreb:   No,  it  will  be  locally  funded. 
Chall:    Really?  How's  that? 

Weinreb:   We're  forming  a  redevelopment  agency,  and  we  will  use  the  tax 
increment  money  from  selling  the  land  that  is  sold  off  because 
it  is  not  a  freeway,  but  a  much  narrower  road.   Those  monies 
will  build  the  road.   And  as  part  of  that  we  have  agreed  with 
the  housing  people  that  20  percent  of  that  money  will  be  for 
low-moderate-income  families,  and  that  we  will  relocate  the  low- 
income  people  who  are  being  displaced  and  provide  them  with  decent 
housing  at  prices  that  they  can  afford.   So  we're  accomplishing 
both  housing  goals  and  road  goals. 

Chall:    You  have  to  help  me  with  my  memory,  but  it  seems  to  me  you've 
been  working  on  this  for  maybe  a  decade? 

Weinreb:  Yes.   But  we  hadn't  come  up  with  a  scheme  to  make  the  thing  work 
until  just  this  last  year. 

Chall:    What  brought  about  your  opportunity  to  come  up  with  the  scheme? 
Was  it  a  change  in  federal  or  state  laws  or  something? 

Weinreb:  No.   I  got  through  MTC  the  time  we  needed.   They  gave  us  five 

years  to  come  up  with  a  scheme  of  funding  it,  because  essentially 
what  they  told  us  was,  "Yes,  we  know  it's  needed,  but  there  isn't 
any  money  for  it,  and  if  you  can  come  up  with  a  way  of  funding 
it,  we  will  not  recommend  rescinding  the  route,"  which  is  what 
they  were  threatening  to  do.   MTC  made  this  recommendation  to 
the  state  two  years  ago.   By  the  time  the  state  okayed  MTC's 
recommendation  there  was  only  three  years  left.   It  had  taken 
us  two  years  to  work  through  that  process.   The  state  said,  "We 
can't  give  you  three  years  because  a  city  down  in  Southern  Cali 
fornia  is  asking  us  the  same  thing,  and  we  gave  them  two  years, 
so  we  can  only  give  you  two  years."  So  two  years  ago  they  said, 
"All  right,  we  won't  rescind  it  for  two — not  three — years,  but 
you've  got  to  come  up  with  a  way  of  funding  it." 

Chall:    That's  telling  Hayward? 
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Weinreb:  Yes.   Well,  it  took  us  two  years  and  a  month.   But,  obviously, 
before  the  two  years  was  up  we  had  the  scheme,  and  they  liked 
it. 

Chall:  Who's  the  we,  Ilene? 
Weinreb:  The  city  of  Hayward. 
Chall:  I  mean  with  whom  did  you  work  to  come  up  with  that  scheme? 

Weinreb:   Our  planning  department  and  public  works  department  came  up  with 
it.   Frankly,  the  idea  was  Bob  Rose's,  who  is  one  of  our  downtown 
businessmen.   He  said,  "Why  can't  you  fund  it  with  tax  increment 
through  a  redevelopment  agency?"  And  our  people  looked  at  it 
and  said,  "Oh,  we'll  never  be  able  to  come  up  with  enough  money 
that  way."  But  we  hadn't  come  with  anything  else,  and  out  of 
desperation  our  city  manager  said,  "Well,  we've  got  nothing  to 
lose.   Spend  some  time  on  it  and  take  a  look  at  the  figures  and 
see  if  it  will  work."  And  it  pencilled  out. 

Now,  it  may  not  totally  pencil  out.  We  may  be  short  a  few 
million  dollars  and  have  to  go  back  to  the  state  and  say  we  need 
a  couple  of  million.   But  that's  not  forty  or  fifty  million, 
which  is  what  they  said  we'd  never  be  able  to  come  up  with. 

And  the  interesting  thing  is  that  because  a  lot  of  the  land 
through  the  hills  is  essentially  undeveloped,  we  will  be  able 
to  create  many  new  housing  units,  an  extra  two  thousand  housing 
units  there,  so  we  will  be  able  to  create  needed  housing.   And 
that's  essentially  infill  housing. 

Chall:  Is  that  where  the  low-income  housing  may  be? 

Weinreb:  Twenty  percent  of  it. 

Chall:  Will  be  up  there? 

Weinreb:  Yes. 

Chall:  Is  that  part  of  Walpert  Ridge? 

Weinreb:  No.   That's  below  Walpert  Ridge.   That  is  below  the  college. 
[California  State  University  at  Hayward]   Actually,  they  have 
rescinded  Route  238  from  Industrial  Parkway  'south  to  680. 
Originally  Route  238  was  supposed  to  go  all  the  way  to  680,  but 
Union  City  did  not  want  it  going  through  one  of  their  neighbor 
hoods,  so  they  filed  the  suit.   Not  Union  City,  but  a  group  in 
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Weinreb:   Union  City — the  Legal  Aid  Society  for  a  Chicane  group.   Union 
City  officially  opposed  238  going  through  Union  City  and  would 
not  agree  to  any  street  closings,  and  of  course  you  can't  put 
a  freeway  through  without  street  closing. 

When  we  got  MTC  to  adopt  our  plan,  we  wanted  concurrence 
that  it  should  not  be  rescinded  through  Hayward  from  all  the 
nearby  communities  including  Union  City.   Essentially  we  brought 
it  down  just  to  Industrial  Parkway,  and  then  traffic  would  use 
Industrial  as  it  presently  exists  over  to  the  Nimitz  and  then 
down  the  Nimitz.   We  told  Union  City,  "It  will  not  go  through 
your  city.   You  don't  have  to  oppose  it  anymore."  And  with  that, 
they  withdrew  their  opposition.   So  then  we  had  total  concurrence 
of  all  the  communities  nearby — that  is,  all  the  communities  that 
could  be  affected,  supported  us.   Industrial  Parkway  is  one  of 
the  few  underutilized  arterials  in  the  city,  so  we  could  do  that. 

We  came  up  with  the  scheme  I  have  been  speaking  of .   It 
requires  state  legislation,  because  you  have  to  have  a  new  state 
law  that  will  allow  CalTrans  to  essentially  give  the  city  the 
excess  property,  to  be  then  sold  off  at  fair  market  value  to 
provide  the  money  to  build  the  smaller  road.   So  we're  in  the 
middle  of  that  process. 

CTC  is  excited  about  it,  because  there  are  five  or  six 
places  throughout  the  state  that  can  also  do  that,  and  it  gets 
them  out  of  a  bind.   They're  constantly  saying  no  to  communities 
where  they  know  the  road  is  needed  because  the  state  doesn't 
have  the  money . 

Chall:    The  expressway  is  what,  four  lanes? 

Weinreb:   It'll  be  four  lanes.   It  will  be  at  grade  crossing,  so  you  don't 
have  the  huge  expense  of  interchanges. 

Chall:    In  working  this  through  the  legislature,  does  that  mean  that 
you  have  to  lobby  for  it? 

Weinreb:   We  did.   And  we  hired  a  consultant  who  is  also  helping  us  lobby. 

The  only  way  that  CTC  agreed  to  this  plan,  and  that  MTC 
would  agree  to  it,  is  if  Hayward  agreed  to  fund  the  environmental 
study.   It's  going  to  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.   It's 
"up  front"  money. 

Chall:    So  you've  worked  through  that.   Now  it  would  certainly  be  necessary 
for  Alameda  County  legislators  to  agree  to  this  legislation. 

Weinreb:   Yes. 
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Chall:    I  assume  that  other  counties  could  say,  "If  it's  okay  with  you, 
we'll  go  along  with  it,"  unless  there's  another  reason  not  to. 

Weinreb:   Yes,  but  there  are  some  other  reasons  not  to,  and  that's  where 
we  had  the  opposition,  because  ordinarily  when  a  freeway  is 
rescinded  and  you  sell  off  the  property,  the  money  goes  back 
to  the  state  to  build  other  roads,  and  so  other  communities  say, 
"Hey,  don't  take  our  money  away  from  us."  But  the  reality  of 
it  is  that  because  CalTrans  has  very  stringent  conditions  on 
how  the  land  is  sold,  where  it's  sold,  why  it's  sold,  etcetera, 
you  end  up  with  mitigation  measures  that  end  up  not  giving  very 
much  money  back  to  the  highway  account.   So  that  yes,  theoretically, 
the  money  from  the  rescinded  freeway  helps  other  communities,  but 
not  very  much. 

Chall:    Do  you  have  the  support  of  the  Alameda  County  supervisors  and 
staff? 


Weinreb: 

Chall: 
Weinreb : 

Chall : 
Weinreb : 
Chall: 


Weinreb : 

Chall : 
Weinreb : 


Yes.   The  county  is  supporting  us  on  this.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  county  public  works  director  made  the  presentation  at  the 
CTC. 

Why  do  you  need  to  hire  your  own  lobbyist,  then,  to  get  this 
through  the  legislature? 

Because  we  figured  it  might  be  a  battle.   It  was  suggested  by 
knowledgeable  people  that  lobbying  would  probably  be  necessary, 
and  we're  glad  we  did  it.   It's  really  been  very  helpful. 

This  is  the  city  of  Hayward? 
Yes. 

Now  you've  spoken  to  me  about  Jerry  Brown,  what  about  some  of 
the  local  Alameda  County  legislators?   I  think  at  one  time  you 
weren't  too  happy  with  some  of  Bill  Lockyer's  positions  on 
planning  out  here?  Did  I  interpret  that  correctly? 

He  gave  us  a  terrible  fit  on  the  toll  bridge,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

He  was  the  one  who  put  in  that  seventy-five  cent  maximum? 

That's  right.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  being  able  to  fund 
transit,  that's  really  very  difficult  and  damaging.   He  did  modify 
it  somewhat,  but  it  still  is  a  constraint  and  a  major  constraint. 
We'll  never  be  able  to  use  very  much  money  from  the  tolls  because 
of  that. 
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Weinreb:   Gib  Marguth  has  been  very  helpful  to  Hayward  as  a  legislator. 
Now  Bill  Lockyer  is  also  being  helpful  on  the  legislation  on 
Route  238  that  I  was  just  talking  about.   We  asked  Jack  Holmdahl 
to  carry  it,  and  he  did.   Now  Lockyer  has  signed  on  on  the 
assembly  side. 

Chall:    But  you  always  have  to  keep  your  legislators  apprised  of  your 
concerns. 

Weinreb:   Keep  your  eyes  on  them. 

Chall:    Well,  they  have  other  concerns,  don't  they? 

Weinreb:   That's  right,  they  certainly  do. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE 


Regional  Government  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area//// 


Chall:    I  want  to  know  what  you  think  is  the  future  of  regional  government 
in  this  area? 

Weinreb:   Well,  we  already  have  it.   And  it  will  not  be  the  way  I  and  others 
had  hoped,  which  was  a  multipurpose  regional  government.   What 
we  have  are  regional  government^.   I  really  think  you  have  to 
say  MTC  is  a  regional  government  for  transportation. 

Chall:    Exactly.   Single-purpose  agencies. 

Weinreb:   That's  right.   The  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District  is 
a  single-purpose  government  for  things  that  would  pollute  the 
air.   The  Water  Quality  Board  is  a  regional  government  for  water 
quality.   So  we  do  have  a  number  of  regional  governments. 

I  do  think  on  things  like  land-use  planning,  things  like 
the  housing  element  and  the  way  that  is  working  out,  which  at 
least  is  utilizing  ABAC,  the  regional  planning  agency,  that  will 
be  an  overall  constraint  there.   So  that  is  more  like  the  pattern 
that  we  had  originally  hoped  to  have.   Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  multifaceted. 

Chall:    Do  you  think  we'll  ever  get  that  multipurpose  government  or  that 
ABAC  could  ever  become  that? 
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Weinreb:   It's  a  long  time  off.   The  chances  are  better  in  Southern  Cali 
fornia,  simply  because  you  have  both  the  regional  planning  organ 
ization  and  transportation  in  the  same  organization.   The  reason 
it  didn't  happen  here  was,  there  was  that  terrible  scandal  with 
somebody  making  off  with  a  lot  of  money  just  about  the  time  the 
MTC  was  formed,  so  they  formed  a  separate  agency.   Sometimes 
it's  accidents  such  as  that — 

Chall:    You  think  that  was  one  of  the  contributing  factors? 
Weinreb:   Oh  yes.   Oh  yes. 

Chall:    What's  happening  to  ABAC  now  that  the  federal  money  is  running 
low? 

Weinreb:   It's  very  tough  times,  and  they've  cut  way  back  on  staff.   The 
housing  thing  is  a  legitimate  and  good  place  for  them  to  work, 
and  they  are  working  in  that .   They  also  have  some  money  coming 
in  on  the  environmental  management  thing,  as  far  as  non-point 
pollution  sources,  and  they're  working  on  that.   They're  also 
working  on  developing  measures,  both  transportation  measures 
and  measures  dealing  with  industries  to  cut  down  on  air  pollution, 
and  we'll  develop  a  plan  for  that  to  meet  the  1987  air  quality 
plan.   So  they're  doing  bits  and  pieces,  but  not  nearly  as  much 
as  all  of  us  had  envisioned  a  long  time  ago. 

Chall:    Is  there  danger  of  ABAC  just  disappearing? 

Weinreb:  Yes,  unless  they  can  get  a  decent  amount  of  funding,  there  is. 

Chall:    Is  there  a  danger  of  communities  just  leaving  it,  because  they 
don't  have  to  stay  in  ABAC? 

Weinreb:   It  hasn't  happened  yet.   A  community  now  and  then  may  go  out 
and  come  back  in,  but  that  hasn't  happened  by  and  large  yet. 

Chall:    They  still  feel  the  need  to  be  a  part  of  something  of  this  kind? 

Weinreb:  Yes. 

Chall:    So  you  think  it's  going  to  remain  a  COG? 

Weinreb:  With  some  powers.   But  the  power  is  much  more  fragmented  than 

we  would  hope.   But  to  say  that  there  is  not  regional  government 
is  simply  not  true. 

Chall:    No.  I  think  many  people  wouldn't  say  that.   I  guess  they  would 
say  that  there  isn't  the  kind  of  government  they  had  hoped  to 
have. 
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Weinreb:   That's  right.   I  would  say  that.   But,  you  know,  the  rhetoric 


is,  we  don't  have  regional  government, 
have  a  lot  of  regional  government. 

Chall:     [laughs]   More  than  you  want. 
Weinreb:   That's  right.   [laughs] 


That  is  nonsense.   We 


State  Water  Policy 


Chall:    What  about  water?  What  do  you  think  of  the  future  here?  Didn't 
you  say  before  we  started  today  that  you  wanted  to  talk  about 
the  future  of  water? 

Weinreb:   I  wasn't  only  thinking  about  the  Bay  Area.   I  think  now  we  have 
an  opportunity  in  the  field  of  water  because  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Peripheral  Canal.*  It  seems  to  me  what  has  to  be  done  at 
the  state  level  is  to  really  take  this  opportunity  now  and  get 
people  to  work  on  an  integrated  plan  for  surface  water  and  ground- 
water  management.   That's  really  where  we  have  to  go  at  this 
point . 

Chall:    How  do  you  think  that  we're  going  to  get  that? 

Weinreb:   We're  going  to  need  state  legislation.  And  I  really  think  it's 
up  to  the  people  who  care  about  water  in  California  to  really 
challenge  the  people  from  all  over  the  state,  both  the  people 
from  Southern  California  and  from  Northern  California.   All  right, 
the  Peripheral  Canal  has  been  defeated.  That  doesn't  mean  our 
water  problems  are  over.   We  all  know  that.   Let's  do  an  integrated 
state  plan,  and  then  we  can  take  another  look  and  see  if  indeed 
we  do  need  something  like  the  Peripheral  Canal. 

Chall:    What  about  the  ballot  measure  that's  going  to  be  on  in  November 
that  deals  with  groundwater  management  and  other  controls  on 
water. 

Weinreb:  Did  it  make  the  ballot? 


*Proposition  9,  a  referendum  on  SB  200  to  build  the  Peripheral 
Canal,  was  defeated  by  a  62  percent  margin  in  the  election  on 
June  8,  1982. 
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Chall:    Yes. 

Weinreb:   Oh,  it  did?  Well,  maybe  that  will  be  the  opportunity  to  do  it, 
then.   But  I  really  feel  that  at  this  point  we  have  to  start 
talking  about  that  integrated  plan.   And,  in  a  way,  the  Peripheral 
Canal  was  a  false  issue.   Because  if  we  really  don't  know  how 
much  water  we  need  in  California,  and  we  won't  know  until  we 
look  at  the  whole  water  budget — I  guess  that's  what  they  call 
it — and  we've  got  to  start  doing  something  about  underground 
management  or  it  won't  matter  about  the  Peripheral  Canal. 

Chall:    Those  were  the  concerns  of  the  opposition,  a  large  part  of  the 
opposition.   There  was  no  planning  really. 

Weinreb:  Maybe  someday  we  will  really  need  a  Peripheral  Canal,  but  at 
that  point  if  we've  done  the  planning  and  really  know  what  we 
need  in  each  part  of  the  state,  looking  at  both  groundwater  and 
surface  water  together,  then  I  would  hope  there  wouldn't  be  as 
much  opposition  to  a  plan. 

Chall:    There  probably  wouldn't  be.   I  think  it's  a  problem  of  defining 
what  you  mean  by  need.  Need  and  want  are  two  different  things, 
and  I  think  many  people  thought  want  was  the  problem  rather  than 
need. 


Weinreb : 


Chall: 
Weinreb: 


Chall : 


It  also  is  complicated  by  all  of  those  crazy  water  contracts. 
So  that  you  really  don't  know  what  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  needs. 
Their  need  gets  mixed  up  with  how  much  you  are  going  to  irrigate 
some  of  that  desert  land  down  there. 

It  was  very  complicated. 

You  know  more  about  that  than  I  do.   I  just  know  bits  and  pieces. 
I'm  afraid,  frankly — I  hope  I'm  wrong — that  there  will  not  be 
enough  understanding  of  groundwater  management  in  November  to 
see  that  it  gets  through  unless  there  is  not  very  much  opposition. 

There  is  going  to  be  quite  a  bit.*  The  agriculture  groups  that 
were  opposed  to  the  Peripheral  Canal  are  going  to  be  opposed 
to  this  ballot  measure  and  put  their  millions  into  opposition. 


*Proposition  13,  the  Water  Resources  Conservation  and  Efficiency 
Act,  an  initiative  designed  to  require  water  conservation,  and 
surface  and  groundwater  management  policies,  was  defeated  by 
a  64  percent  margin  in  the  election  on  November  2,  1982. 
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Weinreb :   I  suspect,  then,  that  it's  going  to  take  a  few  years  before  we 
really  have  explained  enough  to  the  public  what  it's  about  so 
that  you  can  begin  to  do  it. 

Chall:    Besides  housing  and  water,  what  do  you  see  as  urgent  problems 

needing  solutions  in  the  Bay  Area  or  the  state?  What  about  solid 
waste?  Has  that  been  properly  addressed? 

Weinreb:   It  is  just  beginning  to  be  addressed. 


Social  Planning  for  Human  Services 


Chall:    Except  for  housing,  we've  been  talking  about  land-use  planning, 

physical  planning  by  and  large.   But  you've  also  been  quite  active 
and  concerned  about  social  planning  on  an  areawide  basis — mental 
health  planning,  the  Social  Service  Bureau  work  that  you've  been 
doing.   Since  there  isn't  an  overall  multipurpose  regional 
planning  agency  that  we  can  fold  social  planning  into,  will  social 
planning  be  done  on  an  areawide  basis  piece  by  piece  in  the  same 
way  that  physical  planning  has  been  done? 

Weinreb:   Social  planning  is  in  some  respects  a  different  animal  from 

physical  planning.   The  lynchpin,  I  think,  is  housing.   The  social 
planning,  I  think,  is  essentially  done  better  at  a  smaller  scale, 
so  I  think  it's  less  critical  that  you  have  a  regional,  nine- 
county  regional  social  plan  than  you  have  a  nine-county  regional 
land-use,  water-air  plan. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  lot  of  respects,  the  county  of 

Alameda  is  really  a  little  larger  than  I  would  like  in  order 

to  do  social  planning  well.   I  would  like  to  see  it  at  a  finer 
grain-smaller  scale. 

There  is  now  state  law,  and  it's  fairly  new,  that  requires 
hearings  to  be  held  in  each  of  the  counties  so  that  there  can 
be  input  into  the  planning  for  human  services  in  that  county. 
Then  you  add  that  to  the  fact  that,  starting  next  year,  the 
following  year,  you  are  going  to  have  a  block  grant  for  liuman 
services  to  the  state.   It  seems  to  me  all  of  that  is  going  to 
be  coming  together  so  that  you  are  going  to  have  some  amount 
of  flexibility,  I  hope,  at  the  county  level,  to  do  your  human 
services  delivery  systems.   I  think  it's  very  important. 
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Weinreb:  Traditionally,  the  counties  have  essentially  been  told  by  the 
state  how  to  spend  their  money  on  human  services  so  they  have 
very  little  flexibility.   And  I  hope  that  situation  will  begin 
to  ease  up.   And  I  also  hope  that  this  process,  whereby  you  have 
to  have  community  input  at  each  county  into  the  county  plan, 
will  begin  to  work. 

I  do  think  some  human  service  planning  is  going  to  be  taking 
place  at  the  local,  and  in  this  case,  the  county  level.   And 
of  course,  we  already  are  starting  that  as  far  as  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  is  concerned  at  the  regional  level. 


Low-Cost  Housing  Development  in  the  Hayward  Area 


Weinreb:  The  other  piece  of  that,  in  talking  about  housing,  in  talking 
about  human  services,  is  the  relationship  of  the  public  sector 
and  the  private  sector.   In  housing,  it's  been  clear  to  me  that 
most  of  the  action  is  in  the  private  sector.   The  only  action 
that  I  think  really  is  in  the  public  sector — will  be  in  the  public 
sector  to  any  degree — is  going  to  be  housing  financing.   One 
of  the  things  I  really  hoped  is  that  we  would  begin  to  take  on 
some  responsibility  for  housing  finance  at  the  state  level  and 
to  develop  some  ways  of  subsidizing  or  seeing  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  is  provided  at  interest  rates  that  make  it 
possible  to  build  moderate-income  housing,  and  also  to  see  that 
land  is  available  to  build  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  tried  to  develop  with  Eden  Housing, 
and  it's  really  worked  very,  very  well,  is  a  public-private 
partnership  where  the  city  of  Hayward  gave  them,  over  a  four- 
year  period,  well  over  a  million  dollars  to  start  developing 
low-moderate-income  housing.  And  in  a  year  or  two  tliey  are  going 
to  have  enough  volume  and  stuff  going  so  that  they  are  not  going 
to  need  the  city  of  Hayward  any  more  and  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  be  turning  things  over  and  earning  money  internally. 
You  will  then  see  them  working  in  two  ways.   One,  as  a  partner 
with  profit-motivated  developers  and  generating  revenue  from 
that.   Essentially  what  they  will  be  able  to  give  city  councils 
and  the  board  of  supervisors  is  the  assurance  that  a  project 
will  be  done  in  a  way  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  community 
and  will  create  some  low-moderate-income  housing,  and  they're 
there  to  watchdog  that.   So  they  can  do  the  political  work  for 
the  developer,  which  they  [developers]  have  such  a  hard  time 
with. 
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Weinreb : 


Chall : 

Weinreb: 
Chall : 
Weinreb: 


The  council  or  board  of  supervisors,  knowing  that  they  [Eden 
Housing  board  and  staff]  are  local  people  and  they  are  nonprofit 
and  they're  not  going  to  be  making  big  bucks  on  it,  can  trust 
them  and  will  give  a  little  bit  more  freedom  and  be  more  trusting, 
so  that  Eden  can  get  a  plan  approved,  and  then  the  thing  can 
get  built.   Eden  Housing  will  get  a  percentage  and  be  able  to 
keep  themselves  going,  and  so  forth. 

That  essentially  is  what  they  did,  when  they  worked  with 
Lincoln  Properties  on  the  Kimball  School  site  that's  going  up 
right  now.   That's  essentially  what  they  did  before  the  Alameda 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  on  the  co-op  housing  up  on  Sparks 
Way.   It's  essentially  what  they  did  in  Union  City  with  a  large 
project  down  there.   And  now  they  are  trying  to  teach  other  non 
profit  groups  in  other  areas  to  do  the  same  thing.   Nonprofits 
need  to  learn  that  you  have  to  have  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  council  and  supervisors  you're  working  with.   They  can't 
work  that  way  out  in  Livermore  or  out  in  Contra  Costa  County 
yet. 

It  certainly  has  been  an  innovative  program  in  Hayward.   It  started 
with  the  housing  on  Oliver  property. 

That's  right. 

I  don't  know  that  that's  the  name  of  it.   [Glen  Eden] 

Eden  Housing  actually  formed  when  Reverand  Ronander  got  one  of 
his  parishioners  to  leave  money  to  a  group  that  was  just  beginning- 
it  was  really  the  old  Eden  Council  of  Churches — to  build  senior 
housing.   And  then  when  they  did  the  Glen  Eden  housing  project, 
the  Hayward  council  required  that  part  of  that  be  used  for  low- 
income  senior  housing,  and  so  the  two  kind  of  went  together. 
They  built  Josephine  Lum  Lodge,  which  has  been  very  successful, 
and  is  an  award-winning  project.   And  then  they  built  another 
senior  housing  project  in  San  Leandro,  which  was  completed  about 
a  year  ago.   They  looked  for  land  in  Hayward,  couldn't  find  it, 
so  they  found  land  in  San  Leandro. 

Meanwhile,  when  Hayward  lost  its  Proposition  F,  which  was 
to  landbank  property  to  provide  low-moderate-income  housing — 
that  was  1978 — it  seemed  to  me  that,  since  by  state  law  we  couldn't 
fund  low-income  housing  directly,  we  could  do  it  through  a  non 
profit  housing  corporation.   So  I  talked  to  Eden  Housing  about 
them  being  the  vehicle  and  we  developed  a  work  plan.   We  gave 
them  a  sizeable  chunk  of  the  money  that  we  had  set  aside.   That 
ballot  defeat  was  the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  us, 
because  Eden  can  make  the  money  go  much  further  than  the  city 
can. 
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Weinreb:   For  example,  on  the  Kimball  property,  I  had  them  designated  as 
the  city's  arm  in  housing.   They  were  therefore  able  to  get  the 
Kimball  School  site  at  an  appraisal  of  fair  market  value,  but 
didn't  have  to  go  on  the  auction  block.   So  they  just  got  an 
appraisal  and  then  could  figure  their  costs  exactly. 

They're  doing  that  with  CalTrans  up  on  the  Sparks  Way  sice. 

Chall :    It's  my  recollection  that  you  were  responsible  on  the  city  council 
for  the  Josephine  Lum  Lodge  at  Glen  Eden.   I  mean  that  as  a 
council  member  you  saw  the  need  for  that  and  worked  out  the  plan. 

Weinreb:   Actually,  there  were  some  people  on  the  planning  commission  who 
also  saw  the  need  and  recommended  it.  When  it  came  time  for 
the  extensive  program  we  developed  after  Prop.  F  was  defeated, 
I  had  a  better  sense  of  who  could  do  it  and  how  it  could  be  done 
because  I  had  done  senior  housing  as  a  board  member  before  in 
San  Leandro  and  in  Oakland. 

Chall:  So  you  knew  the  ropes,  as  it  were. 

Weinreb:  I  knew  the  ropes. 

Chall:  And  you  knew  where  the  money  was  and  how  it  could  be  used. 

Weinreb:  Yes. 

Chall:  Has  any  of  that  been  difficult  to  get  through  the  city  council? 

Weinreb:  No. 

Chall:  Getting  block  grants  for  housing  has  not  been  difficult? 

Weinreb:  No. 

Chall:  It  was  a  matter  of  seeing  that  it  could  be  done? 

Weinreb:   Eden  Hoasing  has  been  very  skillful.   They  have  explained  to 

individual  council  people  what  they  are  doing,  taking  them  down 
to  show  them  the  projects.   And  the  council  as  a  whole  gets  a 
lot  of  credit  for  having  done  this,  and  so  that  always  helps. 

I  was  not  there  any  more  when  they  got  their  block  grant 
money  through  this  year.   And  they  got  it  through  unanimously. 
So  now  using  Eden  Housing  is  the  accepted  way  to  do  it. 

Chall:    But  it  started  a  long  time  ago  with  a  certain  amount  of  leadership 
and  understanding. 
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Weinreb:  Yes. 

Chall:    I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  you  get  some  credit  for  what  you've 
done,  because  there  are  many  people  in  Hayward  who  feel  that 
much  of  the  development  of  social  planning  and  senior  housing, 
the  Hayward  shoreline,  just  wouldn't  have  been  done  if  you  hadn't 
been  where  you  were. 

Weinreb:   1  think  I  had  some  influence  there. 


[Mrs.  Weinreb  answered  the  following  written-in  question  during 
review  of  the  transcript] 

The  Role  of  the  Volunteer  in  Planning 


Chall:    We've  talked  about  the  Sierra  Club  and  People  for  Open  Space 

with  regard  to  planning.   What  do  you  think  of  the  effectiveness 

of  other  volunteer  organizations  and  their  members  in  the  sphere 

of  land-use  planning  and  environmental  control?   I'm  thinking 

of  educational  groups  like  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  California 

Tomorrow,  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League,  and  the  Save 

the  Bay  Association.   Is  there  a  continuing  role  for  the  volunteer? 

Weinreb:   There  is  still,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  need  for  volunteers. 
Their  most  important  function  is  putting,  and  then  keeping  on 
the  agenda,  matters  that  public  officials  would  rather  push  aside 
because  they  are  divisive.   They  also  serve  for  most  conscientious 
officials  as  a  good  superego. 

All  of  us  are  more  sophisticated,  however,  than  we  were 
ten  years  ago.   Public  officials  and  some  conservationists  are 
acutely  aware,  for  example,  how  the  environmental  movement  has 
been  used  by  some  people  as  a  cover  for  elitism  and  economic 
segregation.  That  discovery  is  a  tribute  to  the  clout  of  the 
large  voluntary  environmental  organizations.   If  these  volunteer 
organizations  were  not  so  powerful,  who  would  have  bothered 
scrutinizing  them  carefully  enough  to  discover  that  strain  of 
narrow  self-interest. 
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Women  in  Government 


Weinreb : 
Chall: 

Weinreb: 


Chall:    When  you  went  on  the  city  council,  and  then  when  you  went  on 
as  mayor,  it  was  my  understanding  that  you  were  interested  in 
promoting  women  to  commissions  that  previously  they  hadn't  been 
on.   For  example,  I  don't  think  you  ever  were  on — 

I  was  never  on  a  commission  period. 

You  were  never  on  a  commission?   Is  that,  do  you  think,  because 
you  were  a  woman,  or  because  you  were  a  strong  personality,  or 
both? 

Both.   I  did  try  to  encourage  women  to  go  on  to  commissions, 
and  I  was  partially  successful.   I  probably  should  have  worked 
at  it  a  little  bit  more  consistently.   I  also  felt  it  was  important 
to  have  women  in  city  government  in  positions  of  administrative 
authority,  and  slowly  Hayward  is  beginning  to  do  that.   We  haven't 
had  much  turnover,  so  that  it  hasn't  been  all  that  I  would  have 
liked,  but  our  airport  director  is  a  woman  now.   I  guess  that 
is  the  only  one.  We  have  an  assistant  attorney,  a  deputy  city 
attorney,  now  who  is  a  woman.   So  it's  been  slow.   We  have  more 
women  on  commissions  than  we  did  before. 

Chall:    Certainly  more  on  the  planning  commission  and  the  BZA  [Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustments] . 

Weinreb:  Yes,  more  than  we  used  to. 

Chall:  Do  they  make  a  difference,  do  you  think? 

Weinreb:  I  think  they  make  a  difference. 

Chall:  In  what  way? 

Weinreb:   I  think  that  certainly  on  the  planning  commission  and  on  BZA 
the  women,  by  and  large,  have  been  more  planning  oriented  and 
more  environmentally  oriented.   I  also  feel  that  women  are  good 
commissioners  because  they  tend  not  to  be  abrasive.   As  a  whole, 
they  are  more  patient  with  listening  to  people.   So  I  think  it's 
been  helpful  in  that  way. 

The  other  thing  I  have  done  and  I  kept  together  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  Alameda  County  branch  of  the  California  Elected 
Women.   They  would  meet  a  couple  of  times  a  year  here  in  Hayward — 
lunch  and  a  speaker.   That  informal  network.   That's  important. 
I  was  able  to  do  it  because  I  had  staff,  and  I  was  really  the 
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Weinreb:   only  elected  woman  in  Alameda  County  who  had  staff  to  do  that, 
and  so  I  felt  that  was  kind  of  a  responsibility  of  mine.   And 
that  informal  network  is  important. 

Chall :  You're  not  going  to  keep  it  together  now? 

Weinreb:  I  can't. 

Chall:  You  lost  quite  a  bit  by  losing  your  position  as  mayor. 

Weinreb:  Yes. 

Chall:    To  what  degree  do  you  think  you  lost  your  position  as  mayor  because 
of  the  campaign  platform  of  your  opponent  that  you  were  spending 
too  much  time  away  on  regional  committees?  Was  that  just  rhetoric? 
Or  did  he  really  feel  that  way? 

Weinreb:   I  think  that  was  more  rhetoric,  and  afterwards  he  [Mayor  Alex 

Guilani]  said  that  he  thought  that  what  defeated  me  was  the  fact 
that  I  was  running  for  a  third  term.   And  I  agree  with  him.   I 
think  that  was  the  most  important  factor.   I  think  it  was  that 
more  than  anything  else. 

Chall:    Sort  of  un-American. 

Weinreb:   [laughs]   Yes,  something  like  that. 

Chall:    A  couple  of  times  in  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  after  Hayward 

went  to  a  directly  elected  mayor,  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
thought  it  was  a  worthwhile  change  in  the  charter.   You  told 
me  then  that  the  verdict  wasn't  in  yet.  Now  then  when  you  went 
on  to  being  mayor,  I  never  did  ask  you.   So  I  will  today.   Is 
it  important  that  there  be  an  elected  mayor  in  Hayward? 

Weinreb:   I  think  it  is.   In  a  city  of  any  size,  I  think  it's  better  to 

have  a  directly  elected  mayor.   Because  it  is  a  focus.   You  can't 
have  good  political  leadership  when  it  changes  every  year  or 
every  two  years,  and  that  leadership  really  is  important.   So 
I  do  think  that  for  any  city,  especially  of  a  medium  size  or 
above,  you  ought  to  have  a  directly  elected  mayor.   Sure,  there 
are  going  to  be  some  that  aren't  good. 
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Personal  Directions;   Housing 


Chall :    What  do  you  see  as  your  future  now,  your  immediate  future? 

Weinreb:   I'm  going  to  be  working  in  housing,  I  hope.   If  there  is  some 
action  that  is  going  to  be  needed  at  the  state  level,  to  get 
some  stuff  through  the  legislature,  I  would  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  some  things  there. 

Chall:    On  housing  or  Route  238? 

Weinreb:   Housing  finance.   Quite  aside  from  238.   I  think  we'll  be  through 
with  that  very  shortly.   But  I  really  feel  California  is  the 
seventh  biggest  economy  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  as  a  state  can't  decide  what  our  housing  needs  are  and 
see  that  it  happens,  even  if  it  takes  some  financing  at  the  state 
level  to  do  it.   I'm  just  tired  of  depending  on  HUD.   I  was  tired 
of  it  even  before  the  Reagan  administration  came  in  and  cut  back. 
I  don't  care  if  it's  Democrats  of  Republicans,  every  time  there 
would  be  a  change  of  administration  they  would  throw  out  the 
old  programs  and  bring  in  a  whole  group  of  new  programs  or  at 
least  new  emphases.   And  housing  has  too  long  a  lead  time  to 
be  able  to  work  effectively  that  way.   So  from  a  few  years  back, 
it's  been  my  goal  to  get  the  state  of  California  to  develop  their 
own  housing  plans  and  their  own  funding  for  them  so  we  could 
have  decent  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  people  in  the 
state. 

Chall:    Under  what  auspices  would  you  be  working  at  the  state  level? 
You  can't  do  that  easily  as  an  individual,  or  can  you? 

Weinreb:   No.   There's  a  new  group,  Calif ornians  for  Affordable  Housing, 
that  I  may  be  working  with.   I've  been  talking  to  some  of  the 
building  trades  people.   I'm  still  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  League  of  California  Cities  on  this.   I  don't  really  know 
at  this  point.* 

Chall:    Would  it  be  as  a  volunteer  or  in  a  paid  position? 

Weinreb:  Probably  as  a  volunteer.   I  may  be  doing  some  paid  things  in 
housing,  but  not  lobbying,  I  don't  think.   I  don't  know  the 
Sacramento  scene  well  enough  to  be  a  ^aid  lobbyist.   [laughs] 

Chall:    There  were  some  people  who  felt  that  you  should  have  been  looking 
either  to  the  board  of  supervisors  or  at  the  state  level  for 
an  elected  position.   It  was  my  understanding  that  you  felt  that 
you  were  much  more  influential  at  the  local  level  than  at  either 
of  these  other  two. 


*Early  in  1983  Mrs.  Weinreb  was  employed  by  the  Bay  Area  Council 
in  the  field  of  housing  advocacy. 
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Weinreb:   I  like  the  hands-on  that  you  can  do  at  the  local  level.   I  did 
not  really  want  to  run  for  the  assembly  or  the  senate,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  run  for  board  of  supervisors.   The  board  of  super 
visors  because  they  have  less  flexibility  in  how  they  spend  their 
money  and  what  they  do  than  elected  city  officials,  and  we  had 
enough  constraints.   So  I  didn't  really  see  that. 

And  at  the  state  level  for  two  reasons.   One,  I  do  like 
to  see  what's  going  on,  the  hands-on  kind  of  thing.   I  like  being 
able  to  implement  a  policy,  see  where  it's  not  working  and  make 
some  midstream  corrections.   I  really  like  to  see  that  happen. 

And  secondly,  the  idea  of  living  half  in  Sacramento  and 
half  in  the  Bay  Area  was  not  particularly  appealing  to  me.   So 
for  both  personal  reasons  and  policy  reasons,  I  wasn't  keen  about 
that. 

I'll  find  a  niche  for  myself. 

Chall:    I'm  sure  of  that.   Thanks,  Ilene.   It's  been  a  long  morning. 
## 
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TAPE  GUIDE  -  Ilene  Weinreb 


Date  of  Interview:   June  28,  1981 

tape  1,  side  A  243 

tape  1,  side  B  255 

tape  2,  side  A  266 

tape  2,  side  B  275 

tape  3,  side  A  288 

tape  3,  side  B  299 
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EDMUND   G.   BROWN,    Governor 


AN  FRANCISCO  BAY  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 

J07  POLK  STREET,  ROOM  330 
AN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF.  94102 
HONE:557-3686 


ELVIN  B    LANE 
ttfrrmfln 

RS   MORSE  ERSKINE 
:•  -  Cftoirmfln 

i-SEPM  E   BODOVITZ 


Mr.  T.  Louis  Chess,  President,  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 

and  Chairman,  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
Mr.  Adrien  Falk,  Chairman,  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
Mr.  Nils  Eklund,  Chairman,  Bay  Area  Transportation  Study  Commission 
Mr.  Grant  Burton,  Chairman,  Bay  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board 


Re:  Governing  the  Bay  Area  —  A  Program  for  Action 


Gentlemen: 


Z  am  writing  this  letter  to  propose  that  our  six  agencies,  with  the 
cooperation  of  other  groups  mentioned  herein,  Join  in  a  program  of  action  to 
determine  how  best  to  provide  for  the  future  governmental  needs  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  the  Bay  Area  Council,  the  Leagues 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  Bay  Area,  and  the  San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban 
Renewal  Association  (SPUR).  These  three  groups  have  already  indicated  a 
strong  interest  in  the  Bay  Area's  governmental  problems;  other  groups  will 
undoubtedly  express  a  similar  interest,  and  they  should  also  be  invited  to 
take  part  in  this  work. 

Never  before  have  regional  problems  received  so  much  attention  in  the 
Bay  Area.  Two  commissions  —  the  Bay  Area  Transportation  Study  Commission 
and  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  —  have  been  directed  by 
the  Legislature  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  governmental  means  of 
carrying  out  plans  for  transportation  and  for  the  Bay.  Senator  "J"  Eugene 
McAteer  of  San  Francisco  has  proposed  that  existing  regional  agencies 
"undertake  a  joint  study  of  the  governmental  needs  of  the  Bay  Area  and  make 
explicit  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  Bay 
Area."  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley  of  San  Francisco  has  proposed  that  a  regional 
government  be  created  with  clearly-defined  powers  and  with  an  elected  legis 
lative  body;  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  has  supported  this 
proposal. 

Metropolitan  government  is  already  here  —  in  the  form  of  our  agencies 
and  others-that  serve  sizable  parts  of  the  Bay  Area.  The  question  is  no 
longer  whether  there  should  be  regional  government  in  the  Bay  Area;  the  fact 
that  several  regional  agencies  exist  has  already  answered  that  question.  The 
real  problem  we  face  is  this:  what  form  should  regional  government  take  in 
the  future? 

*  From  the  files  of  Ora  Huth 
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The  existing  regional  agencies,  together  with  the  Association  of  Bay 
Area  Governments  as  a  voluntary  association  of  local  governments,  have  served 
the  people  of  the  Bay  Area  well  over  the  past  several  years.  But  the  question 
remains  as  to  whether  this  system  of  fragmented  responsibility  will  be  ade 
quate  in  the  coming  years  of  intensive  population  growth  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Certainly  we  must  all  be  concerned  about  the  extent  to  which  Federal  and 
State  governments  are  involved  in  making  decisions  that  affect  the  Bay  Area. 
Federal  and  State  governments  will  make  more  and  more  regional  decisions  if 
we  who  live  in  the  Bay  Area  do  not  ourselves  decide  on  the  governmental 
machinery  we  want.  Those  of  us  who  now  serve  on  regional  agencies  are  par 
ticularly  well- qualified,  because  of  our  experience  and  our  interest,  to 
undertake  the  task  of  trying  to  arrive  at  answers  to  these  regional  questions. 

Our  analysis  may  conclude  that  the  existing  governmental  machinery  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Bay  Area,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  I 
am  well  aware  that  governmental  proposals  created  on  paper  may  well  have  an 
appeal  that  would  disappear  under  actual  practice.  Existing  governments  may 
suffer  unduly  by  comparison  to  theoretical  forms  of  government.  Certainly 
we  should  insist  that  any  new  governmental  machinery  show  premise  of  greater 
benefits  to  the  people  of  the  Bay  Area  than  the"  existing  machinery  before  we 
make  a  change. 

To  evaluate  the  various  governmental  possibilities  will  require  careful 
studies  both  of  our  present  governmental  machinery  and  of  alternatives  to  it. 
I  am  thoroughly  aware  that  dozens  of  studies  have  already  been  made  of  many 
aspects  of  local  and  regional  government.  But  isn't  it  equally  true  that  the 
most  successful  solutions  to  complex  problems  generally  begin  with  an  effort 
to  gather  and  analyze  facts  and  opinions? 

Objectives.  I  propose  therefore  that: 

First,  we  should  analyze  the  governmental  needs  of  the  Bay  Area, 
collecting  and  evaluating  information  so  that  we  can  determine: 

a.  The  present  and  future  needs  for  governmental  services  in  the 
Bay  Area. 

to.  Whether  we  in  the  Bay  Area  should  continue  our  present  system 
of  assigning  regional  responsibilities  to  separate,  single- 
purpose  agencies;  i.e.,  to  a  special  district  for  rapid  transit, 
to  a  State-created  board  to  control  water  quality  in  the  Bay, 
to  a  special  district  to  control  air  pollution,  and  to  special 
State-created  commissions  to  plan  for  the  future  transporta 
tion  network  in  the  Bay  Area  and  for  the  future  of  the  Bay. 


c.  Alternatives  to  our  present  system,  including  modifications 
._   in  existing  regional  agencies. 

d.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  kinds  of  govern 
mental  machinery  to  solve  regional  problems,  compared  to  each 
other  and  to  our  present  system. 
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(I  aa  attaching  an  outline  of  a  proposed  "Analysis  of  Govern 
mental  Needs  in  the  Bay  Area,"  which  spells  out  more  fully  some 
of  the  questions  that  I  believe  need  to  be  answered.) 

Second,  we  should  provide  for  publication  of  the  findings  of 
our  studies,  and  the  widest  possible  public  debate  on  them. 

Third,  we  should  find  the  ni«.y!nniTn  possible  agreement  among  existing 
governmental  agencies  on  future  courses  of  action. 

Fourth,  we  should  see  that  our  decisions  and  recommendations  are 
implemented. 

Program. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  should  be  completed  in  12  to  18  months. 
The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000,  and  two-thirds  of  this 
amount  should  be  sought  from  Federal  planning  funds  available  under 
Section  701  of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Act.  Citizens'  groups  such  as  the 
Bay  Area  Council,  the  Leagues  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Bay  Area,  and 
SPUR  should  be  closely  involved  in  the  study,  as  should  other  govern 
mental  agencies  that  serve  more  than  one  county  but  not  the  entire 
Bay  Area;  these  latter  groups  would  include  the  AC  Transit  District, 
the  San  Francisco  Water  Department,  etc. 

As  the  next  step  in  this  program,  it  is  important  that  the  agencies 
wishing  to  participate  should  so  indicate  as  quickly  as  possible.  A 
meeting  of  representatives  of  participating  agencies  should  then  be 
held  at  once. 

I  believe  the  BCDC  must  do  substantially  the  things  I  have  outlined 
in  this  letter  even  if  we  must  do  them  alone.  I  believe,  however, 
that  a  program  of  this  sort  can  best  be  carried  out  by  our  agencies 
Jointly,  and  therefore  I  hope  your  response  to  this  proposal  will  be 
favorable.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  meeting  deadlines  imposed,  on  our 
Commission  by  the  Legislature,  I  would  hope  for  your  response  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  further  to 
discuss  this  program  more  fully  if  you  wish. 

Sincerely, 


MELVIN  B.  LANE 
Chairman 


enclosure 

cc:  Joseph  Bodovitz 
Jud  Callaghan 
John  Harrison 
Warren  Schmid 
Bill  Stokes 
Richard  Zettel 
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BAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
507  Polk  Street,  Soi  Francisco     9»H02  557-3686 

Attachment  to  letter  of  April  13,  1966,  to: 

Mr.  T.  Louis  Chess,  President,  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 

and  Chairman,  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
Mr.  Adrien  Falk,  Chairman,  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
Mr.  Nils  Eklund,  Chairman,  Bay  Area  Transportation  Study  Commission 
Mr.  Grant  Burton,  Chairman,  Bay  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board 

An  Analysis  of  Governmental  Needs  in  the  Bay  Area 

The  following  outline  is  intended  as  a  suggestion  as  to  how  the  first  phase 
of  a  joint  governmental  program  for  action  might  proceed.  This  first  phase  would 
involve  the  gathering  and  analysis  of  information.  Undoubtedly  other  regional 
agencies  will  have  additional  requirements  for  information  to  be  obtained  and 
analyzed. 

I.  How  are  regional  decisions  in  the  Bay  Area  being  made  now? 

A.  Effectiveness  of  coordination  of  policies  among  existing  governmental 
agencies,  local  and  regional 

B.  Present  and  future  influence  of  Federal  government  on  decisions  regarding 
development  of  the  Bay  Area 

C.  Present  and  future  influence  of  the  State  government  on  decisions  regard 
ing  development  of  the  Bay  Area 

D.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  (costs  and  benefits)  of  present  process  of 
regional  decision-making,  relative  to  other  possible  processes. 

II.  Alternatives  to  the  present  system  of  regional  decision-making 

A.  Creation  of  additional  special-purpose  districts,  such  as  the  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District,  and  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 

B.  Creation  of  a  new  multi-purpose  district  to  administer  the  functions 
of  some  or  all  existing  regional  governmental  agencies  (and  possibly 
additional  functions) 

1.  Difficulties  in  merging  existing  regional  agencies  into  multi 
purpose  district — e.g.,  differing  boundaries  of  such  agencies 
as  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  (3  counties)  and  Bay  Area 
Air  Pollution  Control  District  (6  counties  at  present) 

2.  £f  complete  merger  is  impossible,  should  the  same  persons  be 
selected  as  directors  of  two  or  more  regional  agencies  to  insure 
coordination? 

3.  If  merger  is  not  workable,  should  a  new  governmental  agency  be 
created,  with  control  of  one  or  more  regional  functions,  such 
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as  transportation  or  Bay  conservation  and  development,  and  with  a 
sufficiently  adaptable  structure  to  be  able  to  assume  new  regional 
functions  if  and  when  the  Legislature  or  the  people  of  the  Bay  Area 
so  decide? 

C.  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  with  different  and  greater  responsi 
bilities 

Which  of  the  following  areas  of  governmental  concern  should  be  under  State 
jurisdiction,  which  under  regional  jurisdiction,  and  which  under  local  juris 
diction? 

A.  Transportation  within  the  Bay  Area — highways,  bridges,  etc. 

B.  Transportation  to  other  areas — ports  and  airports 

C.  Police  and  fire  protection 

D.  Sewage  disposal 

E.  Disposal  of  garbage  and  other  solid  wastes 

F.  Air  pollution  control 

G.  Water  pollution  control 

H.  Open  space,  parks,  and  recreation 
I.  Bay  conservation  and  development 

J.  Area-wide  planning  and  land  use  controls  such  as  zoning,  to  guide 
urban  expansion 

K.  Housing 
L .  Other 

What  powers  are  needed  to  solve  each  of  the  governmental  problems  determined 
to  be  of  regional  concern?  This  question  would  need  to  be  answered  for  each 
of  the  regional  functions. 

A.  For  example,  to  answer  questions  the  BCDC  must  answer  in  any  event, 
because  of  its  mandate  from  the  Legislature  to  do  so,  the  following 
information  is  needed: 

1.  How  can  governmental  powers  best  be  used  to  conserve  the  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  to  guide  development  of  its  shoreline? 

a.  To  what  extent  can  conservation  and  development  controls  be 
exercised  under  the  police  power,  i.e.,  under  a  system  of 
zoning  or  a  permit  system  such  as  that  now  employed  by  BCDC? 
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b.  What  governmental  powers  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  BCDC  plan 
for  the  Bay  and  shoreline? 

c.  How  should  "shoreline"  be  defined? 

V.  If  a  governmental  agency  were  to  be  created  with  responsibility  in  more  than 
one  area  of  regional  concern — such  as  air  and  water  pollution,  control  over 
Boy  filling,  transportation,  etc. — what  structure  should  such  an  agency  have? 

A.  How  should  the  legislative  body  be  selected? 

1.  Through  appointments  made  by  various  governmental  bodies,  as  is 
presently  the  system  for  choosing  directors  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  and  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District? 

2.  Through  direct  election,  as  is  presently  the  system  for  choosing 
directors  of  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  and  the  East 
Bay  Regional  Park  District? 

a.  If  so,  how  should  electoral  districts  be  established? 

B.  How  should  the  chief  executive  of  the  regional  agency  be  selected? 

a.  Through  direct  election? 

b.  Through  appointment  by  the  legislative  body? 

VI.  How  should  a  governmental  agency  with  regional  responsibilities  be  financed? 

A.  Should  the  agency  have  power  to  tax  property  and  to  sell  bonds? 

B.  Should  the  agency  receive  funds  from  Federal  and  State  governments? 
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APPENDIX  II,  part  1 


Appendix  I 

COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THREE  STATE  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 
FOR  BAY  AREA  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATION* 

Ora  Huth 


.AT1VE  PROPOSAL    AB  1846  (BAGLEY)  1969 


AB  711    (KNOX)    1969 


AB   2310    (KNOX)    1970 


AL  AGENCY 


BAY  AREA  HOME   RULE  AGENCY 


REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
BAY  AREA  AGENCY  OF  THE  BAY  AREA 


1 


CflZATION: 


The  9  Bay  Area  counties: 
Alameda,  Contra  Costa, 
Mar in,  Napa,  San  Fran 
cisco,  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Clara,  Solano  and  Sonoma. 


Same  as  the  area  under 
the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Regional  Water  Qual 
ity  Control  Board.  In 
cludes  San  Francisco  and 
most  of  the  area  in  the  8 
other  Bay  Area  counties. 


The  9  Bay  Area  counties. 


&BLISHMENT 


Created  by  the   legisla 
tion. 


'Established  by  referen 
dum  in  the  region  as 
authorized  by  the  Legis- 

, lature. 


fSame  as  AB  711 


KERNING  BODY 
imposition 


Executive  Corrrnttee--3B 
members  and  alternates: 
the  president   and  vice 
president;   32  members  ap 
pointed  to  2-year  terms  by 
local   elected  officials 
from  their  governing  bod 
ies;   and  4  members  appoin 
ted  by  the  U.S.   President, 


36-member  board  directly 
elected  from  substan 
tially  equal  districts  to 
4 -year  staggered  terms. 


40-member  board  directly 
elected  from  substantially 
equal  districts  to  4-year 
staggered  terms. 


From  Stanley   Scott  and  Harriet  Nathan,   editors,   Adapting 
Government   to   Regional  Needs:    Report   of   the   Conference   on 
Bay  Area  Regional  Organization,   April   18,    1970.      Page   210. 
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FROM  THE  OFFICE  OF: 

ASSEMBLYMAN  JOHN  KNOX  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

ROOM  2114,   STATE  CAPITOL 

SACRAMENTO,    CALIFORNIA       95814 

CONTACT:    THOMAS  WILLOUGHBY       TEL:      (916)445-7890 


Assemblyman  John  T.    Knox  (Dem.  -Richmond)  has  led  a  two-house 
conference  committee  to  agreement  on  a  final  version  of  his  bill  to  create  a 
conservation  agency  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  (AB  1057). 

"The  conferees  arrived  at  a  reasonable  and  equitable  compromise 
between  the  Assembly  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill",    said  Knox. 

"The  major  issue  was  the  question  of  a  public  referendum  on  the  establish 
ment  of  this  new  agency.  The  Senate  felt  that  such  a  referendum  was  necessary. 
The  Assembly  felt  it  was  not. 

"The  conference  committee  agreed  with  the  concept  of  a  public  referendum 
They  felt,   however,    that  such  a  vote  should  be  taken  on  a  specific  plan  for 
bringing  all  of  the  environmental  agencies  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
under  one  governmental  umbrella. 

"Thus,    the  conferees  have  proposed  that  the  new  conservation  agency 
be  established  now.     It  would  have  three  years  to  finish  its  master  plan  for 
environmental  services  in  the  Bay  Area.     Then,   the  voters  would  have  to 
decide  whether  to  continue  the  conservation  agency  and  to  implement  its  plan 
or  whether  to    dissolve  the  agency  altogether. 

"This  is  a  reasonable  compromise",    said  Knox.     "The  voters  will  be 

. 
able  to  examine  a  specific  plan  for  environmental  services  and  to  make  an 

informed  decision  about  the  future  of  this  conservation  agency. 
*  From  Knox  Carton   2,   AB  1057   folder.      The   Bancroft   Library 
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The  conference  committee  proposal  would  establish  the  following 
timetable: 

January,   1973  -  conservation  agency  begins  to  function 

January,   1976  -  agency's  plan  for  environmental  services  must  be 
finished 

November,   1976  -  voters  of  the  Bay  Area  decide  upon  the  future  of 
the  environmental  services  plan  and  on  the  continuation  of  the  agency. 

The  following  members  of  the  conference  committee  have  indicated 
their  support  of  the  committee  recommendations:    Senator  Milton  Marks,    of 
San  Francisco;  Senator  Nicholas  Petris  of  Alameda  County;  Assemblyman 

I 

Dixon  Arnett  of  San  Mateo  County;  Assemblyman  John  Miller  of  Alameda 
County;  and  Assemblyman  John  Knox  of  Contra  Costa  County. 

end 
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II,  part  3:   Final  Senate  Reading  and  Votes  on  AB  1057. 

8824  SENATE  JOURNAL          Nov.  16,  i'r-. 

FURTHER  PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  CALL  OF  THE  SENATE 
DISPENSED  WITH   (AB  1057) 

At  3 :55  p.m.,  on  motion  of  Senator  Marks,  further  proceeding 
under  the  call  of  the  Senate  were  dispensed  with. 

The  names  of  the  absentees  were  called,  and  the  report  of  the  Co~. 
mittee  on  Conference  concerning  Assembly  Bill  1057  was  refused  ado^ 
tion  by  the  following  vote : 

AYES — Senators  Alquist,  Behr,  Beilensou,  Carrell,  Collier,  Dymailr. 
Gregorio,  Kennick,  Marks.  Mills,  Moscone,  Petris,  Rodda,  and  Song— 14 

NOES — Senators  Bradley,  Carpenter,  Cologne,  Coombs,  Cusanovid. 
Deukmejian,  Dills,  Harmer,  Holmdahl,  Lagomarsino,  Marler,  Richard 
son,  Stiern,  and  Teale — 14. 

MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER 

Senator  Marks  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the  conference 
report  on  Assembly  Bill  1057  was  refused  adoption. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  reconsideration  was  granted  by  the  follow- 
ing  vote : 

AYES — Senators  Alquist,  Behr,  Beilenson,  Bradley,  Carrell,  Collier, 
Cologne,  Coombs,  Cusanovich,  Deukmejian,  Dymally,  Gregorio,  Gruu- 
sky,  Holmdahl,  Lagomarsino,  Marks,  Mills,  Moscone,  Rodda,  Stiern, 
and  Teale— 21. 

NOES— None. 

Report  ordered  replaced  on  file. 
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FURTHER  PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  CALL  OF  THE  SENATE 
DISPENSED  WITH  (AB  1057) 

At  6 :34  p.m.,  on  motion  of  Senator  Marks,  further  pr jceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  Senate  were  dispensed  with. 

The  names  of  the  absentees  were  called,  and  the  report  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Conference  on  Assembly  Bill  1057  was  refused  adoption  by 
the  following  vote  : 

AYES— Senators  Alquist,  Beilenson,  Carrell,  Collier,  Dymally.  Gre 
gorio.  Kennick,  Marks.  Mills'.  Moscone,  Petris,  Roberti,  Rodda,  Short, 
Song.  Teale,  and  Zenovich — 17. 

XOES — Senators  Bradley,  Burge.ner,  Cologne.  Coombs.  Cusanovich, 
A  Deukmejian.  Dills:  Harrier,  Holmdahl,  Lagomarsino,  Marler,  Nejedly, 
*  Richardson.  SchrzTde,  Stiern,  and  Way — 16. 

THIRD  READING  OF  ASSEMBLY  BILLS   (RESUMED) 
Assembly  Bill  1419 — An  act  to  add  Article  4   (commencing  with 
Section  68555)  to  Chapter  2  of  Title  8  of  the  Government  Code  and 
to  amend  Sections  1239  and  1241  of,  and  to  add  Section  1240  to,  the 
Pe-nal  Code,  relating  to  counsel  in  criminal  cases. 
Bill  read  third  time,  and  presented  by  Senator  Dymally. 
The  roll  was  called.  / 
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of  Chapter  4  of  Division  7  of,   the  Water  Code,   relating  to  environmental 

quality. 

Mar.  18 — Read  first  time. 
Mar.  22— Referred  to  Com.  on  N.R.  &  CON. 
Mar.  30 — To  committee. 
April  23 — From  committee  chairman,  with  author's  amendments :  Amend,  and 

re-refer  to  Com.  on  N.R,  &  CON.  Read  second  time  and  amended. 
May     3 — Re-referred  to  Com.  on  N.R.  &  CON. 
July     2 — From  committee :   Amend,  and  do  pass  as  amended,  and  re-refer  to 

Com.  on  W.  &  M. 

July     6— Read  second  time  and  amended. 
July  12— Re-referred  to  Com.  on  W.  4  M. 
July  16 — From  committee :  Amend,  and  do  pass  as  amended. 
July  19 — Read  second  time  and  amended.  Ordered  returned  to  second  reading 

file. 

July  20 — Read  second  time.  To  third  reading. 
July  26 — Read  third  time,  passed,  and  to  Senate. 
July  26 — In  Senate.  Read  first  time. 
July  27 — Referred  to  Com.  on  G.O. 
Oct.  12 — From    committee     chairman,     with     author's     amendments.     Amend, 

and  re-refer  to  committee.   Read   second   time,   amended,   and   re-referred   to 

Com.  on  G.O. 
Oct.  14 — From  committee  chairman,  with   author's   amendments:   Amend,   and 

re-refer  to  committee.  Read  second  time,  amended,  and  re-referred  to  Com.  on 

G.O. 
Jan.     3,  1972 — From  Senate  committee  without  further  action. 


1057 — Knos  (Senator  Marks,  coauthor). 

An  act  to  add  Title  6.5  ( commencing  with  Section  62000)  to  the  Government 
Code,  and  to  add  Chapter  9  (commencing  with  Section  16000)  to  Part  5  of 
Division  9  as  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Water  Code  by  A.B.  2S67,  relating 
to  the  organization,  establishment  and  powers  of  the  Conservation  and  Devel 
opment  Agency  of  the  Bay  Area. 

Mar.  22 — Read  first  time.  Referred  to  Com.  on  L.GOV. 

Mar.  30 — To  committee. 

June  17 — From  committee :  Do  pass. 

June  18 — Read  second  time.  To  third  reading. 

June  24 — Read  third  time,  passed,  and  to  Senate. 

June  25 — In  Senate.  Read  first  time. 

July     1 — Referred  to  Com.  on  L.GOV. 

July  13 — From  committee  chairman,  with  anther's  amendments:  Amend,  and 
re-refer  to  committee.  R«ad  second  time,  amended,  and  re-referred  to  Com.  on 
L.GOV. 

July  23 — From  committee:  Amend,  and  do  pass  as  amended,  and  re-refer  to 
Com.  on  REV.  4  TAX. 

July  28 — Read  second  time,  amended,  and  re-referred  to  Com.  on  REV.  4 
TAX. 

Sept.  8 — From  committee  chairman,  with  author's  amendments :  Amend,  and 
re-refer  to  committee.  Read  second  time,  amended,  and  re-referred  to  Com.  on 
REV.  &  TAX. 

Sept.  17 — From  committee  chairman,  with  author's  amendments:  Amend,  and 
re-refer  to  committee.  Read  second  time,  amended,  and  re-referred  to  Com. 
on  REV.  &  TAX. 

Sept.  23 — From  committee :  Amend,  and  do  pass  as  amended. 

Sept.  24 — Rend  second  time,  amended,  and  to  third  reading. 

Oct.  13— Read  third  time,  amended,  and  returned  to  third  reading. 

Oct.  21 — Mnde  special  order  for  3  p.m.  Thursday,  October  21. 

Oct.  22 — Made  special  order  for  4  p.m.  Tuesday,  October  28. 

Oct.  2G — Read  third  time,  amended,  and  returned  to  third  reading. 

Oct.  28 — Read  third  time,  passed,  and  to  Assembly. 

Oct.  29 — In  Assembly.  Concurrence  in  Senate  amendments  pendins. 

Xov.  1 — Assembly  refused  to  concur  in  Senate  amendments.  To  Conference 
Committee.  Messrs.  Knox,  Miller,  and  Arnett  appointed  to  Conference  Com 
mittee. 

Nov.  1 — Senators  Marks,  Petris,  and  Bradley  appointed  to  Conference  Com 
mittee. 

Nov.  10 — Assembly  adopts  conference  report. 

Senate    refused    tn    ndnnt    Conference    report.    Motion    to    reconsider 
made  hy  Senator  Marks.  Reconsideration  granted. 

Deo.     1; — Senate    refused    to    adont    conference    renort.    To    second    Conference 

'    Committee. 

Dec.  2 — Messrs.  Ryan,  McCarthy,  and  Hayden  appointed  to  second  Confer 
ence  Committee. 

Dec.     - — Stricken  from  file. 
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POLICY  POSITION  OH  A 
MULTI-PURPOSE  REGIONAL  AGENCY  FOR  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area — although  divided  into  a  multiplicity  of  governmental 
jurisdictions — is  bound  together  by  physical,  ecological  and  economic  inter 
dependence.   There  are  certain  regional  issues  and  problems  with  a  scope  beyond 
local  government  solution  and  which  require  regional  action.   Additionally,  many 
regional  issues  are  interrelated  and  demand  solution  by  an  authority  which  can 
coordinate  efforts  and  prevent  duplication. 

The  Bay  Area  Council  advocates  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  create  a  multi 
purpose,  limited-function  regional  Agency  for  the-  San  Francisco  Bay  Region. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  in  transition  from  our  present  system  to  one  which 
the  Bay  Area  Council  believes  should  be  reached,  a  four-year  interim  peiiod  is 
recommended.   The  Council's  policy  recommendation  addresses  itself  first  to  the 
authority,  functions  and  makeup  of  the  permanent  Agency  and,  secondly,  to  the 
creation  of  the  Agency  during  the  interim  period. 

c 

A.     THE  PEPKANEHT  AGENCY 
1.   Authority.   The  Agency  would  have  the  following  authority: 

a.  Regional  Policy.   The  Agency  would  have  developed  during  its  interim 
phase  regional  goals,  policies,  plans,  priorities  and  procedures,  and  would 
have  the  authority  tc  implement  them. 

b.  Regional  Land  Use  Planning  and  Control.   The  Agency  would  have  de 
veloped  a  regional  land  use  plan  during  the  interim  period  and  would  have  the 
authority  to  implement  it.   Such  a  plan  should  not  deal  with  all  lands  within 
the  region,  but  only  with  those  land  uses  which  have  an  obvious  regional  impact, 
e.g.,  regional  open  space,  regional  transportation.   It  is  expected  that  the 
adopted  regional  plan  would  be  enforced  by  local  units  of  government  currently 
having  land  use  controls  and  it  is  expected  that  local  government  v/ould  conform 
to  the  regional  plan.   Implementation  authority  of  the  Agency  would  include  both 
administrative  and  legal  cease  and  desist  powers. 

c.  Financial  Review.   The  Agency  would  have  the  power  to  review,  recommend 
and  take  appropriate  action  on  applications  for  Federal,  State  and  other  govern 
mental  grants  and  loans — authority  such  as  is  now  held  by  the  Association  of 

Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAC)  and  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Cor/mission  (MTC) . 

The  Council  has  determined  that  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  tlio  seeming 
change  in  direction  of  Federal  financing  of  local  government  projects  and  what 

TM-;  (.*•/  Ai.-a  Coimr-i.  •",i.:l1'r'Jh.  ,1  „,  1045.  is  dedicated  to  developing  and  articulating  the  cnli<iht»n"d  viewpoint  of  business  on  the  .-crvinmic. 
-nv.r.v,-, ,,",t.i;.  io(;,a'  u.-.o  gr.v-  r-i..,rntjl  issun  of  the  Bay  reg.on.  While  including  part.c.pation  from  most  scrj.iicnts  of  the  regional  rom.ni.n.rv. 
the  r.otmi  .-I  is  .irirnaril,-  the  voice  of  key  business  leoJt.-rs  m  t-'ie  nine  county  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
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impact — if  ar.y — such   changes  will  have  on  the  role  of  a  regional  Agency  in   the 
review  cf  applications  for  Federal  grants. 

d.      Permit  Powers.      The  Agency  would   assume   regional  permit  authority   for 
ronstruction  of   regional  public   and  private  projects.      Land  use  permits  would 
>e   administered  by   local  government  in  conformance  with   regional  policies   and 
jlans. 

Functions.      The  permanent  Agency  would  have   authority  over  the   following 
regional   functions: 

/ 

a.  Consolidation  of  Some  Existing  Single-Purpose  Regional  Districts.   The 
vgency  would  consolidate  four  existing  regional  districts:   the  Metropolitan 

ransportation  Commission  (MTC) ,  the  Bay  Area  Sewer  Services  Agency  (BASSA) , 
.he  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  (BCDC) ,  and  the  Bay  Area  Air 
Dilution  Control  District  (BAAPCD) . 

Therefore,  rather  than  creating  "another  layer  of  government"  such  an 
gency  would  eliminate  some  existing  governmental  units,  substituting  rather 
Jian  adding  a  governmental  layer. 

b.  Creation  of  a  Regional  Mechanism  to  Handle  Other  Regional  Problems. 

"he  formation  of  such  an  Agency  would  preclude  the  necessity  cf  establishing  any 
dditional  single-purpose  regional  districts.   As  the  State  Legislature  and/or 
he  citizens  of  the  region  identify  pressing  regional  problems  which  deserve 
egional  attention,  the  Agency  would  be  the  mechanism  to  deal  with  the  issues. 

Two  functions,  not  now  under  regional  jurisdiction,  would  become  the 
esponsibility  of  the  Agency  both  in  the  interim  and  permanent  phases.  These 
unctions  are: 

(1)  Regional  land  use  planning  with  appropriate  powers  of  implemen- 
ation;  and, 

(2)  The  development  and  implementation  of  a  regional  solid  wastes 
anageraent  system. 


Governing  Body.   The  Council  concludes  that  regional  issues  should  be 
Dverned  by  persons  representing  regional  constituencies  and  elected  to  office 

regional  platforms.   Therefore,  the  Council  advocates  that  the  governing 
Dard  should  be  directly  elected  by  newly  established  regional  districts  and 
lould  number  twenty-seven  persons.   However,  the  Council  recommends  that  the 
ecision  on  the  governing  board  be  deferred  to  the  voters  of  the  region  for  their 
2 termination. 


B.    AGENCY  DURING  INTERIM  PERIOD 
aring  the  first  four  years,  the  Agency  would  be  in  its  interim  phase. 

b 

Interim  Authority  and  Responsibility. 

a.      Plan   for  Consolidation.      The  Agency  would  develop   and  adopt  a  program 
jr  the   establishment  of  .the   consolidated  multi-purpose   agency.      The  plan  would 
iclude: 

(1)      Procedures    for   the   consolidation  of  the   following  single-purpose 
jgional  districts:      Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission    (MTC),    Bay  Area 
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Sewer  Services  Agency  (BASSA) ,  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission 
(BCDC) ,  and  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District  (BAAPCD)  . 

(2)  A  plan  for  the  permanent  financing  of  such  an  Agency,  including 
estimates  of  its  budgetary  needs,  alternate  revenue  sources  and  methods  of  tax 
ation  and  financing.   Within  this  plan  the  Agency  should  also  determine  whether 
powers  of  eminent  domain  will  be  necessary  for  the  permanent  Agency. 

(3)  Procedures  for  a  mandatory  plebiscite  within  the  nine  Bay  Area 
counties  to  determine  whether  the  governing  board,  which  would  assume  responsi 
bility  after  the  four-year  interim  period  ends,  should  be  directly  elected. 
Included  would  be  a  plan  for  districting,  as  well  as  recommendations  for  the 
form  and  method  of  compensation  for  a  directly  elected  board. 

b.  General  Policy  and  Planning.   The  Agency  would  be  empowered  to  develop 
and  implement  regional  goals,  policies,  plans,  priorities  and  procedures. 

/ 

c.  Regional  Land  Use  Planning  and  Control.   The  Agency  would  be  required 

to  develop  a  regional  land  use  plan  and  have  the  authority  to  carry  it  out. 
Such  a  regional  plan  should  deal  with  land  uses  which  have  only  an  obvious  re 
gional  impact.   During  the  interim  period,  it  is  important  that  the  Agency 
develops  specific  language  which  differentiates  regional  from  local  land  uses  si 
as  net  to  encroach  upon  the  proper  land  use  planning  and  control  authority  of 
local  government. 

Implementation  authority  of  the  Agency  during  the  interim  period  would 
include  both  administrative  and  legal  cease  and  desist  powers.   Enforcement  of 
the  adopted  regional  plan  would  be  carried  out  by  local  government. 

d.  Financial  Review.   The  Agency  would  have  the  authority  to  review, 
recommend  and  take  appropriate  action  on  applications  for  Federal  and  State 
grants. 


the 


e.  Budgetary  Review.   The  Agency  would  have  the  power  to  review  and  appro1 
budgets  of  MTC,  BASSA,  BCDC  and  BAAPCD. 

f .  Permit  Coordination.   The  Agency  would  establish  a  coordinated  pro 
cedure  for  the  application,  processing  and  granting  of  permits  now  handled  by 
MTC,  BASSA,  BCDC  and  BAAPCD. 

g.  Procedural  Coordination.  The  Agency  would  also  develop  a  plan  for  pro 
cedural  coordination  between  the  Agency  and  MTC,  BASSA,  BCDC  and  BAAPCD  to 
maximize  effectiveness  and  efficiency.   It  might  also  be  desirable  to  share 
physical  facilities. 

2.   Phasing  Schedule. 

a.  The  Consolidation  Plan.   This  plan  will  be  adopted  within  two  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  Agency,  and  will  be  fully  implemented  four  years 
after  the  Agency's  creation. 

b.  Regional  Goals,  Policies,  Plans,  Procedures  and  Land  Use  Planning  and 
Controls.   The  Agency  should  adopt  these  policies  and  plans  within  two  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  Agency.   Before  adoption,  the  Agency  should: 

(1)   Coordinate  closely  with  the  plans  and  planning  departments  of 
the  cities  and  counties,  and  other  governmental  agencies. 
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(2)  Consider  the  ABAC  Regional  Plan  and  data  base  and  the  policies 
ad  plans  adopted  by  KTC,  BASSA,  BCDC  and  BAAPCD. 

(3)  Consider  citizen  input  through  the  public  hearing  process. 

After  having  adopted  the  regional  policies  and  plans,  the  Agency  would 
hve  the  authority  to  enforce  compliance  with  them. 

c .   Financial  review,  budgetary  review,  permit  coordination  and  procedural 
Drdination  should  be  implemented  as  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Agency  as 


pssible. 

Authority  with  Respect  to  Existing  Governmental  Agencies. 

a.  For  four  years  following  the  formation  of  the  Agency,  MTC,  BASSA,  BCDC 
ai3  BAAPCD  would  retain  their  organizational  integrity  and  would  continue  most 

their  present  operations.   However,  these  single-purpose  districts  would 

cm  to  the  over-all  plans  and  policies  of  the  regional  Agency  when  adopted. 
Ailitionally ,  these  districts  would  cor.fonr.  to  whatever  coordinated  permit  pro- 
alure  would  be  established  by  the  Agency. 

b.  Because  of  statutory  constraints,  commissions  which  are  divisions  of 
ite  agencies  would  retain  total  autonomy.   These  are  the  Bay  Region  Water 
ility  Control  Board  and  the  two  Coastal  Zone  Conservation  Commissions  affect- 

i  r  the  Bay  Area. 

However,  the  Agency  should  initiate  action  to  bring  close  coordination 
these  commissions  through  joint  powers  agreements  and  other  instruments 
dlable  to  it.   It  should  also  investigate  the  possibility  of  future  consoli- 
:ion  of  these  functions  into  the  Agency. 

c.  Functional  and  operational  responsibilities  would  be  retained  by  exist- 
operating  governmental  districts:   the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 

RTD),  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  Highway  and  Transportation  District  (GGBHTD) , 
Alameda-Contra  Costa  Transit  District  (A/C  Transit) ,  the  East  Bay  Regional 
c  District  (EBRPD) ,  and  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  (EBMUD) ,  as 
L  as  the  various  airports  and  seaports  in  the  Bay  Area. 

While  the  Council  believes  that  these  separately  identified  operating 
ts  should  be  managed  independently,  the  Agency  would  have  the  following 
lority  relative  to  them: 

(1)  Regional  policy  control. 

(2)  Regional  land  use  planning  and  control. 

(3)  Financial  review  over  applications  for  Federal  and  State  grants 
loans. 

Additional .Regional  Functions.   The  Bay  Area  Council  feels  that  besides  land 
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planning  and  control  previously  mentioned,  there  is  also  an  immediate  need 
regional  consideration  of  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  regional 
id  waste  management  system  in  the  Bay  Area.   The  Council  feels  that  under  no 
cumstances  should  new  single-purpose  agencies  be  formed  for  these  or  any  other 
ional  issues.   Instead,  these  and  other  regional  activities  should  be  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  regional  agency. 
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It  is  understood  that  any  regional  powers  not  given  to  it  in  the  initial 
legislation  could  only  be  added  by  expressed  approval  of  the  State  Legislature 
or  by  the  initiative  of  the  citizenry  of  the  Bay  Area. 

5.  Authority  of  the  Agency  in  Relationship  to  Local  Government.   While  support 
ing  the  concept  of  regional  government,  the  Council  is  deeply  concerned  that 
local  government  integrity  be  protected.   Cities  and  counties  should  continue 

to  perform  those  functions  which  they  can  do  effectively  and  efficiently.   How 
ever,  with  respect  to  regional  issues,  the  Council  believes  that  regional  action 
is  the  "local"  level  to  deal  with  the  issues. 

In  relation  to  local  government,  then,  the  Agency  would  have  the  authority 
to  review  applications  for  Federal  and  State  grants  and  could  demand  local  goverr 
ment  compliance  with  regional  policies  and  plans. 

6.  Governing  Board.   During  the  interim  four-year  period,  the  governing  board 
should  be  twenty-seven  members. 

•j 

a.  Composition 

(1)  Three  members  each  from  the  five  counties  with  populations  of 
500,000  or  more — Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara. 
These  three  will  be  selected  as  follows:   one  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors , 

one  elected  by  the  Council  of  Mayors,  and  one — a  citizen  not  holding  elected 
office — appointed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

(2)  Two  representatives  each  from  the  four  counties  with  populations 
of  less  than  500,000 — Marin,  Napa,  Solano  and  Sonoma.   These  two  will  be  selectee 
as  follows:   one  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  one  elected  by . the  Council  of 
Mayors . 

(3)  One  representative  from  each  of  the  following  regional  agencies: 
MTC,  BASSA,  BCDC  and  BAAPCD. 

b.  Compensation.   During  this  four-year  period,  service  on  the  governing 
board  should  be  considered  as  part  time  with  compensation  being  based  upon  at 
tendance  at  meetings  rather  than  a  fixed  salary. 

7.  Financing.   The  Council  recommends  that  during  the  interim  period  the  Agency 
be  financed  by  a  property  transfer  tax  within  the  region. 

In  summary,  the  Bay  Area  Council  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  multi-purpose 
regional  Agency  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  as  the  best  solution  for  bring 
ing  coordination  to  regional  problem  solving,  reducing  the  problem  of  single- 
purpose  district  proliferation,  preserving  the  role  of  local  government  in 
coping  with  local  issues,  and  enhancing  the  physical  and  economic  environment 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 


March  27,  1973 
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December,   1973 


ORDER  OUT  OF  CHAOS  -  REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  BAY  AREA 


Summary 

Regional  government  presently  exists  in  the  Bay  Area,  but  it  is  uncoordinated 
and  incapable  of  resolving  pressures  created  by  future  growth  with  the  need  for  en 
vironmental  preservation.      The  California  Legislature  is  currently  considering  a 
proposal  to  create  a  multi-purpose  regional  planning  agency.      SPUR  believes  that 
the  creation  of  such  an  agency  is  desirable,  but  the  current  proposal  needs  to  be 
improved  in  order  to  fully  address  Bay  Area  needs. 

Introduction 

On  November  15,   1973,  participants  in  SPUR's  Twelfth  Annual  Planning  Con 
ference  considered  the  merits  of  regional  government  in  light  of  recent  national  trends. 
The  conference  included  presentations  by  federal,  state,  and  local  officials,  officers 
of  major  Bay  regional  districts,  and  representatives  of  business  and  environmental 
groups.      Opinions  expressed  were  diverse  and  the  debate  was  lively.      In  this  report, 
SPUR  presents  its  current  evaluation  of  regional  government  for  the  Bay  Area,  focusing 
on  the  current  proposal  being  considered  by  the  California  Legislature  which  would 
establish  a  regional  planning  agency. 

SPUR's  Goal  for  Regional  Government 

The  first  goal  of  SPUR's  Regional  Affairs  Committee  is: 

To  encourage  the  development  of  a  visible,  accountable,  publicly 
accessible,  directly  elected,  limited  function,  multi-purpose 
regional  government,  fully  empowered  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  planning  and  conserving  of  critical  regional  resources  and 
programs  which  can  logically  be  carried  out  or  efficiently  admin 
istered  only  on  a  regional  basis. 
i 

Regional  government  has  existed  in  the  Bay  Area  for  more  than  two  decades. 
Planning,  regulatory  and  service  districts  have  been  created  to  address  specific 
needs  that  were  beyond  the  capability  or  authority  of  individual  cities  and  counties 


N.B.    This  report  presents  answers  to  the  issues  discussed  in  SPUR  Report  No.  91 
"Government  by  Acronym  -  Who's  Guiding  the  Bay  Region?" 
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to  fulfill.      Each  of  these  single  purpose  regional  districts  has  functioned  fairly 
well  within  limited  purviews ,  but  continued  growth  of  the  Bay  Area  in  light  of 
increasingly  stringent  prohibitions  on  environmental  degradation  will  create  con> 
flicts  impossible  for  these  districts  to  resolve. 

SPUR's  goal  for  a  regional  government  entity  includes  the  necessary  elern* 
for  an  effective  regional  resolution  of  the  conflicts  growing  out  of  continued  gro' 
and  the  need  for  environmental  preservation.      None  of  the  existing  regional  dis 
tricts  possesses  the  necessary  structure  and  jurisdiction.    'Because  their  board 
are  not  chosen  by  direct  election,  these  single  purpose  districts  are  not  sufficit 
visible,  accountable  or  accessible  to  the  region's  citizenry.      Because  of  their 
narrowly  defined  purposes,  they  do  not  have  sufficient  authority  to  plan  for  the 
conservation  of  critical  regional  resources. 

Attempts  have  been  made  for  several  years  to  pass  state  legislation  which 
would  consolidate  and  coordinate  the  plethora  of  existing  single  purpose  regions 
districts.      The  latest  effort,  Assembly  Bill  2040,  would  establish  the  Bay  Area 
Regional  Planning  Agency.     Yet  this  bill  too  does  not  adequately  address  the  cc 
cerns  included  in  SPUR's  goal  for  regional  government.      SPUR  believes  that  thi: 
legislation  should  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  the  kind  of  regional  government 
needed  for  the  Bay  Area. 

Needed  Modifications  to  AB  2040; 

1.  Consolidation:    AB  2040  seeks  to  establish  a  regional  planning  agenc 
that  would  apparently  supersede  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments,  as  w 
as  absorb  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  and  the  Bay  Area  Sewage 
vices  Agency.      Other  regional  special  districts  in  the  Bay  Area  would  retain  the 
existing  boards  and  staffs.      SPUR  believes  that  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Conti 
District  and  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  should  be  absoi 
by  the  regional  planning  agency.      In  addition,  when  the  Coastal  Conservation  ( 
missions  terminate  in  early  1977,  the  agency  should  assume  responsibility  for  c 
servation  of  the  ocean  coastline  bordering  the  nine-county  Bay  Area.      Only  thrc 
the  consolidation  of  at  least  the  agencies  indicated  above  will  the  regional  plar 
agency  be  sufficiently  multi-purpose  to  plan  and  conserve  critical  regional  reso 
The  inclusion  of  other  regional  agencies,   such  as  the  San  Francisco  Regional  W 
Quality  Control  Board,  might  occur  in  the  more  distant  future.       No  new  single  j 
pose  agencies  should  be  created. 

2.  Phasing:    AB  2040  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  MTC  and  BASSA 
sixty  days  after  the  establishment  of  the  regional  planning  agency.      SPUR  belie 
that  such  a  short  time  period  is  detrimental  to  the  orderly  establishment  of  the  n 
agency.      Instead,  a  period  of  up  to  two  years  should  be  allowed  for  the  incorpc 
ation  of  the  four  regional  agencies  mentioned  above,  beginning  with  the  merging 
staffs  and  coordination  of  plans ,  and  concluding  with  the  termination  of  the  four 
agency  boards. 

3.  Purpose:     AB  2040  requires  that  the  regional  planning  agency  prepare 
following  planning  elements:    environmental  quality,  transportation,  open  space 
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regional  parks,  land  use,  and  resource  management.      SPUR  believes  that  the 
agency's  responsibilities' should  be  broadened  by  requiring  it  to  develop  specific 
programs  for  submission  to  the  Legislature  on  economic  development  and  settlement. 
The  agency  should  also  report  to  the  Legislature  on  what  additional  authority  "it 
requires  to  adequately  address  regional  issues.      These  reports  should  be  submitted 
two  years  after  the  agency  is  established. 

4.  Protection  of  local  interests:     AB  2040  provides  that  the  new  agency 
shall  have  the  authority  to  plan  for  regional  concerns,  defining  regional  as  any  com 
bination  of  two  or  more  cities  or  any  combination  of  cities  and  counties.      SPUR 
believes  that  this  definition  is  inadequate  to  protect  purely  local  interests.      Estab 
lishing  an  adequate  distinction  between  regional  and  local  issues  is  an  extremely 
difficult  task.      Nevertheless,  such  clarification  is  necessary. 

5.  Selection  of  Agency  Board:  AB  2040  provides  for  an  agency  board  that 
will  be  selected  by  the  city  councils  and  county  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  region 
from  among  their  own  members.      This  would  result  in  Bay  Area  residents  never  having 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  regional  issues,  since  their  councilmen  and  supervisors  are 
elected  on  purely  local  issues.      Nor  will  the  members  of  the  agency  board  have  any 
mandate  from  the  electorate,  so  they  will  be  free  to  reflect  the  biases  of  their  local 
jurisdictions  in  ratifying  agency  plans  and  actions.      SPUR  believes  that  direct  elec 
tion  is  essential.      While  there  are  several  viable  alternatives  currently  being  con 
sidered  in  providing  for  direct  election,  SPUR  is  primarily  concerned  that  members 

of  the  agency  board  are  required  to  be  selected  by  an  election  concerned  specifically 
with  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  agency.      We  also  believe  that  board  members 
should  receive  sufficient  compensation  to  require  them  to  devote  more  than  half  of 
their  time  to  agency  affairs.      Governing  a  regional  agency  will  be  a  time-consuming 
task. 

inclusion 


Consolidating  and  coordinating  the  plethora  of  single  purpose  regional  districts 
is  more  necessary  now  than  ever  before  for  the  Bay  Area.      Increasingly  stringent 
Federal  and  State  standards  against  environmental  degradation  place  existing  dis 
tricts  in  an  untenable  position,  for  continued  growth  will  inevitably  pit  one  against 
the  other.      Their  efforts  at  coordination  are  already  time-consuming.      Duplication 
of  basic  staff  services  and  facilities  is  inefficient  and  costly.       And  none  of  these 
agencies  has  the  land  use  planning  authority  necessary  to  guide  the  future  develop 
ment  of  the  region.      If  the  present  situation  continues,  pressures  for  Fe.deral  or  State 
intervention  will  mount,  depriving  the  region's  citizenry  of  home  rule. 

A  multi-purpose  regional  agency  such  as  proposed  in  AB  2040  could  provide 
the  "glue"  necessary  to  bring  order  out  of  the  present  chaotic  mix  of  districts  and 
jurisdictions.     AB  2040,  however,  does  not  go  far  enough.      It  can  and  must  be 
improved  in  Order  to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Bay  Area. 


.yj't  ....•;.  ~        July  2,  1 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO:   '          HONORABLE  LOUIS  J.  PA PAN 
FROM:          TOM  WILLOUGHBY 
SUBJECT:       AB  2040 

I   CURRENT  STATUS  OF  AB  2040  -  AN  OVERVIEW; 

AB  2040  would  establish  a  "Bay  Area  Planning  Agency" 
within  the  nine  so  called  Bay  area  counties  ^iz.  San  Francisco, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Solano,  Sonoma, 
Napa  and  Marin) .   Prior  to  June  27  the  proposed  Bay  Area  Planning 
Agency  would  have  had  the  following  responsibilities: 

A.  To  integrate  and  consolidate,  into  a  single  multi-purpos 
planning  agency,  the  various  single  purpose  regional 
planning  agencies  that  currently  exist  in  the  Bay  area 

(viz.  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments,  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission,  Bay  Area  Sewage  Services  Agen 
Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission,  Air  Polluti< 
Control  District) . 

B.  To  "veto"  any  local  activities  which  conflicted  with  the 
regional  plan. 

Because  of  hardening  opposition  to  the  "veto  power",  princip. 
from  the  Reagan  Administration,  the  amendments  of  June  27  removed 
this  provision.  Thus,  the  present  version  of  AB  2040  is  principa 
a  "consolidation  measure"  -  i.e.  it  would  achieve  the  "de  facto" 
consolidation  of  the  five  above  mentioned  agencies  without  confer; 
new  or  additional  powers. 

*  From  Knox  carton  3,  AB  2040,  folder  1,  The  Bancroft  Library 
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Please  note  the  reference  "de  facto"  consolidation.   In 
practice,  the  existing  statutory  authority  and  powers  of  each  of 

•  (   i 

the  above  agencies  would  remain  unchanged.   However,  there  would 
be  a  single  policy  board  for  all  five  agencies,  instead  of  the 
five  different  and  disparate  boards  which  exist  at  present.   The 
existence  of  a  single  policy  board  will  eliminate  any  inconsistencies 

and  conflicts  which  occur  at  present  and  would  achieve  a  "de  facto", 

• 

unification  of  regional  planning  efforts. 

The  Save  San  Francisco  Bay  Association  has  expressed  some 
concern  about  replacing  the  present  membership  of  BCDC.   The  amendments 
of  June  27  respond  to  these  concerns  in  the  following  manner: 

,      "  •  . 

1..  They  insure  that  the  governing  body  will  be  one-half 

directly  elected  and  one-half  councilmen  and  supervisors 
when  it  replaces  the  present  BCDC  governing  board.   (  This 
one-half  split  is  slightly  better  from  a  conservationist's 
standpoint  than  the  existing  BCDC  board.   At  present, 
councilmen  and  supervisors  comprise  thirteen  of  the  twenty- 
five  voting  members  of  BCDC.   Five  state  representatives 
and  seven  public  representatives  comprise  the  remainder.) 

2.  They  make  the  initiative  process  applicable  to  the  composi 
tion  of  the  governing  board  -  so  that  an  initiative  measure 
could  be  proposed  which  would  make  the  governing  board 
entirely  elective.  •> 

3.  They  reaffirm  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  existing 
San  Francisco  Bay  plan  (including  the  requirement  for  a  -- 
2/3  vote  for  any  change  in  the  plan) . 


> .  .   .  '  '•,  '  • 
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II  SPECIFIC  PROVISIONS  OF  AB  2040; 

1.  GOVERNING  BODY. 

A.  Initially,  BAPA  will  be  run  by  a  34  member  governint 
board  composed  of  councilmen  and  supervisors.   This  int« 
board  would  operate  from  1975  until  July  1,  1976.   Durii 
this  eighteen  month  period,  the  new  agency  would  become 
the  policy  board  for  MTC  and  BASSA. 

B.  Beginning  July.l,  1976,  the  BAPA  governing  board 
.would  be  a  50  member  body,  one-half  of  whom  would  be 
councilmen  and  supervisors  and  one-half  of  whom  would 
be  directly  elected.   The  25  directly  elected  members 
would  have  been  selected  at  the  June,  1976,  primary 
election  so  that  the  "permanent"  governing  body  would 
assume  responsibilities  on  July  1,  1976. 

* 

C.  After  the  "permanent"  governing  body  had  taken  over 
they  would  be  required  to  become  the  policy  board  for 
BCDC  and  the  Air  Pollution  Control  District  between 
January  1,  1977,  and  January  1,  1979. 

D.  In  addition,  the  electorate  would  be  authorized  to  i 
the  initiative  process. to  effect  a  change  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  governing  board  was  selected  (e.g.  a  propo 
for  an  entirely  elected  board  could  be  placed  before  thi 
voters) . 

2.  REGIONAL  PLAN. 

..  The  regional  plan  would  be  a.dvisory  in  nature,  but  woul< 
be  the  basis  for  reviewing  all  federal  grant  applications 
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(the  so-called  A-95  review  process) .   The  regional  plan  would 
cover  the  following  areas. 

A.  An  integrated  "air,  water  and  solid  waste  plan" dealing 
with  the  regional  aspects  of  air  quality,  water  quality 
and  solid  waste  management. 

B.  A  transportation  plan  dealing  with  the  regional 
aspects  of  all  modes  of  transportation. 

C.  A  land  use  plan  identifying  agricultural,  commercial, 

industrial,  residential,  recreational,  open  space  and 

.  '  i 
park  lands  of  regional  significance. 

D.  A  resource  management  plan  indicating  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  resources  of  region  should  be  managed 
and  developed. 

3.   FUNDING. 

• 

BAFA  would  be  funded  by  a  small  addition  to  the  property 
transfer  tax  which  is  currently  collected  by  cities  and  counties. 
This  regional  tax  would  be  collected  by  each  county  at  the 
same  time  as  it  collects  the  present  local  tax. 

The  tax  would  be  fixed  at  a  maximum  rate  of  25  cents  per 
$500  of  equity  value  involved  in  thj  sale  of  property.   For 
example,  the  additional  "regional  tax"  on  the  sale  of  a  $40,000 
home,  for  which  a  $10,000  down  payment  had  been  made,  would  be 
$5.00.   This  new  regional  funding  would  replace  the  local  and 
state  funding  presently  involved  in  the  above  mentioned  five 
agencies  which  would  be  "consolidated".   At  present  such  agencies 
are  funded  principally  from  property  tax  sources  or  other  local 
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revenues  with  the  exception  of  BCDC  which  is  a  state  general 
fund  expense. 


(  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  any  additional  information  you 
may  require  or  to  elaborate  in  greater  detail  on  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  issues.) 


Deople  for  Open  Space 

•  Kearny  •  San  Franascc.  CA  94108  •  [415)751-8729 
:OR    RELEASE:       IMMEDIATE 


DAN   MARKS 
CONTACT1         LARRY   ORMAN 

(415)     781-3729 


APPENDIX  III 
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CONSERVATION  GROUP  TO  UNDERTAKE  BAY  AREA  HOUSING  STUDY 

A  major  program  aimed  at  resolving  the  conflict  between  housing 
and  the  protection  of  agricultural  and  other  open  land  was  announced 
today  by  People  for  Open  Space,  a  Bay  Area  conservation  organization. 

The  two  year  program,  "Housing  and  the  Bay  Area's  Greenbelt", 
is  the  first  comprehensive  effort  by  an  environmental  organization 
to  propose  land  development  and  conservation  policies  which  will 
meet  Bay  Area  housing  needs.   "The  residents  of  the  Bay  region 
recognize  the  need  for  more  housing  here,  but  they  don't  want  it 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  their  environment,"  said  People 
for  Open  Space  President  Allan  Jacobs.   "Our  goal  is  to  show  how 
new  housing  can  be  provided  while  protecting  the  region's  environment." 

The  program  has  been  locally  funded  by  grants  totalling  $95,000 
per  year  from  the  San  Francisco,  James  Irvine  and  Gerbode  Foundations. 

"We're  starting  this  project  because  we  believe  that  livable 
cities  and  a  permanent  greenbelt  of  farmland,  watersheds,  parks, 
and  other  open  space  go  hand  in  hand,"  said  Larry  Orman,  the  group's 

—MORE— 
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executive  director.   "The  virtual  halt  in  housing  construction  caused 
by  high  interest  rates  has  given  the  Bay  Area  an  opportunity  to  make 
sure  that  our  development  policies  support  filling  in  existing  cities, 
not  more  sprawl.   When  the  next  building  boom  comes,  we  don't  want 
the  Bay  region  to  continue  down  the  road  toward  becoming  another 
Los  Angeles." 

"The  project  will  emphasize  action,"  said  program  director 
Dan  Marks.   "We  intend  to  work  with  other  civic  and  governmental 
groups  to  effectively  support  moderate  density  and  other  appropriate 
development  policies."   The  group  will  also  conduct  an  educational 
campaign  to  inform  the  public  about  its  work.   A  major  report  will 
be  published  early  in  1983  presenting  the  program's  specific  recom 
mendations  . 

A  committee  to  advise  the  program  has  been  established  including 
bankers,  builders,  affordable  housing  advocates,  planners  and  civic 
group  leaders.  (See  attached  list) 

People  for  Open  Space  is  a  3500  member  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1958.   The  San  Francisco  based  group  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  regional  planning  and  open  space  needs  of  the 
nine  countv  Bay  Area.   In  late  1980,  they  published  "Endangered 
Harvest:  The  Future  of  Bay  Area  Farmland",  a  summary  report  of  their 
two  year  study  of  the  loss  of  crop  and  grazing  land  in  the  region. 
Further  information  on  the  Housing/Greenbelt  Program  can  be  requested 
from  their  office  at  46  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco,  94108 


People  for  Open  Space 


46Kearny  .  San  Francisco.  CA  94108  •  (415)781-8729 
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HOUSING/GREENBELT  PROGRAM  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Jack  Bohan,  United  Technologies,  Sunnyvale  (Santa  Clara  Manufacturing  Group  Rep.) 

Supervisor  Joe  Sort,  Alameda  County 

Helen  Burke,  Member,  Board  of  Directors,  E3MUD 

Sara  Conner,  President,  Sden  Housing,  Hayward 

Richard  Cowart,  Professor  of  City  Planning,  U.C.  Berkeley 

Mary  Davey,  Housing  Advisor  to  the  Santa  Clara  Co.  Board  of  Supervisors 

Paul  DeFalco,  Former  Region  IV  Director,  Environmental  Protectation  Agency 

Bruce  Freeland,  Director  of  Planning,  Palo  Alto 

Stana  Hearne,  Bay  Area  League  of  Women  Voters 

John  Holtzclaw,  Sierra  Club 

Anthony  Holzhauer,  St.  Helena  City  Councilmember  and  Realtor 

Brad  Inman,  Director,  Bay  Area  Council  Housing  Program 

Richard  LeGates,  Professor  of  Urban  Studies,  San  Francisco  State  Univ. 

Robert  Mang,  Shelter  Capital,  Palo  Alto 

Martin  Mackey,  Former  President,  Marin  Ecumenical  Association  for  Housing 

Supervisor  Dan  McCorquodale,  Santa  Clara  County 

Masud  Mehran,  President,  Sunset  Development  Company,  San  Ramon 

Kirk  Miller,  Chairman,  SPUR  Housing  Committee 

Roberta  Mundie,  President,  Mundie  and  Associates 

Jack  Opperman,  Chairman,  First  Interstate  Bank  Mortgage  Company 

Janet  Owens,  President,  Northern  California  Assoc.  for  Non-Prof it  Housing 

Lennie  Roberts,  Committee  for  Green  Foothills,  San  Mateo 

Paul  Sedway,  Sedway-Cooke 

Larry  Stone,  Sunnyvale  City  Councilmember 

John  Sutter,  former  Oakland  City  Councilmember 

Michael  Tietz,  Professor  of  City  Planning,  U.C.  Berkeley 

Karin  Urquhart,  Executive  Director,  Marin  Conservation  League 

Anne  Winchester,  Director  of  Housing  Counseling,  First  Nationwide  Savings 

ABO    3  DIRECTORS  HONORARY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

~,~.         Santa  Cora 
.;rL .        Men  Heiman  nowc.-a  ~.,en 


A!-jr-.»O3  County  c.0n  Francesco  County  oseon  £i"-<:ovi!z  Ar 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  2000  CONFERENCE 

Saturday,  June  20,  1981 
Golden  Gate  University,  San  Francisco 

PROGRAM 

A.M.  8:30  REGISTRATION 

9:00  CALL  TO  ORDER:  Weyman  Lundquist,  president,  California  Tomorrow 

9:05  WELCOME:  Willie  Brown,  speaker  of  the  Assembly 

'9:15  STATEWIDE  OVERVIEW:  Charles  Warren,  chairman,  California  2000 

Project 

9:35  MORNING  PANEL:   NATURAL  RESOURCES: 

COASTAL  ZONE/LAND/MANAGING  WASTE 

Moderator:  RollinPost,  political  editor,  KRON-TV 

PANELISTS:  Peter  Douglas,  chief  deputy  director,  California 

Coastal  Commission 
Clair  Ghylin,  general  manager,  Land  Department, 

Chevron 

T.  J.  Kent,  past  president,  People  for  Open  Space 
Phillip  LeVeen,  director,  Public  Interest  Economics 

West 
Terry  Trumbu  I  I  ,  chairman,  state  Solid  Waste 

Management  Bcsrd 
Michael  Belliveau,  hazardous  waste  specialist, 

Citizens  for  a  Better  Environment 

PRESENTATIONS—  Open  Forum 
11:45  BREAK 
P.M.  12:15  LUNCH 

]:00  LUNCHEON  SPEAKER:  Harold  Gjlliam,  Bay  Area  writer  and  Chronicle 

columnist 
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P.M.   1:30  AFTERNOON  PANEL:   PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NEEDS:  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Moderator:   Ljla  Peterson,  newswoman,  KCBS 

PANELISTS:  Rev.  Cecil  Williams,  G| ide  Memoria I  Church 

Carl  Pope,  executive  director,  California  League 

of  Conservation  Voters 
David  Dowel  I,  professor  of  city  and  regional 

planning,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Paul  Sedway,  principal,  Sedway-Cooke,  planning 

consu Itants 

Holly  O'Konski,  League  of  Women  Voters 
Thomas  Merle,  Bay  Area  Council 

PRESENTATIONS— Open  Forum 
3:30  CONFERENCE  SUMMARY:  Weyman  Lundquist 


COSPONSORS 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
AMERICAN  LUNG  ASSOCIATION  OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
AMERICAN  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION, 

NORTHERN  CHAPTER 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BAY  AREA  GOVERNMENTS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 

PROFESSIONALS 
THE  BAY  AREA  COUNCIL,  INC. 
BAY  AREA  CREATIVE  RE-USE 
BAY  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

COMMISSION 

THE  BAY  INSTITUTE  OF 
CALIFORNIA  CERTIFIED 

NORTHCOAST  CHAPTER 
CALIFORNIA  COUNCIL  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 

AMD  ECONOMIC  BALANCE 
CALIFORNIA  RURAL  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  MARTINEZ 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  OAKLAND 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  SAN  JOSE 
CITIZENS  FOR  A  BETTER  ENVIRONMENT 
COALITION  OF  LABOR  AND  BUSINESS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
ORGANIC  FARMERS, 


C; 

~? 


COMMITTEE  FOR  GREEN  FOOTHILLS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARTH 

GOLDEN  GATE  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

GOLDEN  GATE  ENERGY  CENTER 

GRAY  PANTHERS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  BAY  AREA 

MAR  IN  CITIZENS  FOR  ENERGY  PLANNING 

MAR  IN  CONSERVATION  LEAGUE 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNCIL 

PENINSULA  CONSERVATION  CENTER 

PEOPLE  FOR  OPEN  SPACE 

RIDES 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TOMORROW 

SAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  ASSOCIATION 

SIERRA  CLUB,  LOMA  PR  I  ETA  CHAPTER 

SPUR 

THE  STRONG  CENTER 

TRUST  FOR  PUBLIC  LAND 

ZERO  POPULATION  GROWTH,  BAY  AREA 

CHAPTER 
SIERRA  CLUB,  BAY  CHAPTER 
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INDEX  —  Land-Use  Planning  III 


Abbott,  John  (Jack),   149 
Adams,  Earl,   26,  126 
Adams,  Janet,   143,  145-146 
agricultural  land,  preservation 

of,  161,  179,  215-216, 

226-228,  270-273.   See  also 

greenbelt 

air  pollution,   255 
Alameda  County,  California,   117, 

120-121,  276,  282,  297-298,  303 
Alatorre,  Richard,   27 
Alioto,  Joseph,   82 
Alquist,  Alfred  E.,   59,  144,  146 
American  Association  of  University 

Women,   64,  87 
Arcata,  California,   220 
Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 

(ABAC),   54,  62-64,  66,  101, 

106-109,  232-233,  251-256, 

264-265,  276,  299-301 

Committee  on  Goals  and 

Organization  (Go  Committee), 
251 

Environmental  Management  Task 
Force  Plan,   251,  253-256, 
275,  293 
Association  for  a  Regional 

Environmental  Agency  (AREA) , 

64-65 
Ayala,  Ruben,   78 


Badham,  Robert,   37 

Bagley,  William  T.,   63-64,  76, 

100 

Baker  v.  Carr,   44,  62,  89 
Baldwin,  John,   17 
Bailiff,  John,   53 
Battaglia,  Philip,   92 
Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control 

District,   66,  74-75,  80,  254 
Bay  Area  Council,   64-65,  72, 

75,  84,  87,  231 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 

(BART),   41,  270 


Bay  Area  Regional  Organization, 
Joint  Committee  on,   57-62,  65, 
84,  232.   See  also  Knox  bills; 
regional  governance 

Bay  Area  Sewer  Services  Agency 
(BASSA),   56,  75,  106-108 

Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission  (BCDC),   46-57,  66, 
75,  77,  79-80,  86,  89,  104,  149, 
215,  251,  276-277,  280,  283 

Beckus,  Robert,   45,  66 

Bee,  Carlos,   26,  31,  34,  38 

Behr,  Peter  H.,   68,  71,  85, 
137-138,  143 

Benedict,  Don,   159 

Benninghoven,  Don,   66,  177,  273 

Beverly,  Robert,   112 

Boas,  Roger,   137 

Bodovitz,  Joseph  E.,   86 

Bohemian  Club,   53 

Bolles,  Billie,   65,  71 

Bonn,  John,   107 

Bort,  Joseph  P.,   62,  284,  288-290 

Bosselman,  Fred,   153 

Bradley,  Clark,   42,  68,  78, 
122-123 

Bradley,  Thomas  (Tom),   178,  229 

Briggs,  John,   101 

Britschgi,  Carl  (Ike),   34 

Brown,  Edmund  G.,  Jr.  (Jerry), 
80-81,  91-92,  95-99,  116,  148, 
160-161,  163-165,  167-168,  173, 
177-183,  1.85-189,  211,  229,  234, 
293-294 

Brown,  Edmund  G.,  Sr.  (Pat),   18, 
20,  33,  37,  43-44,  90,  92,  94-99, 
116,  123,  125,  203.   See  also 
Governor's  Commission  on  Metro 
politan  Area  Problems 

Brown,  Ralph  M. ,   31,  34,  38 

Brown,  Willie,   27,  33,  82,  111-112 

Burgener,  Clair,   68,  71,  73 

Burns,  Hugh,   57,  93 

Burton,  John,   121 

Burton,  Phillip,   37 

Butler,  Lewis,   139 
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Calef,  David,   189 

California  assembly,   18-130  passim 
Criminal  Justice  Committee,   128 
Local  Government  Committee,   33, 

42-116 

Public  Health  Committee,   35-36 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee, 

34-35,  39 

Rules  Committee,   32 
California  Coastal  Zone  Conservation 
Act,  Proposition  20  [1972],   143, 
146,  149,  159 

California  Constitution  Revision, 
Proposition  2  [1970],   112-113 
California  Environmental  Quality 
Act  (CEQA),   88-89,  100-106, 
169-172,  187.   See  also 
Environmental  Impact  Report 
California  Land-Use  Task  Force. 
See  Planning  and  Conservation 
League 

California  legislature,   90-91, 
110 

and  land -use  planning,   183-184 
Legislative  Analyst,   158-159 
Californians  Organized  to  Acquire 
Access  to  State  Tidelands 
(COAAST),   146 
California  Planners  Foundation, 

209-210,  212-215,  228-229,  234 
California  Planning  Law,   203-204, 

209,  212-215 

California  Roadside  Council,   140 
California  senate,   49-51,  67, 
70-71,  80-81,  89 
Government  Organization  Committee, 

64 
Local  Government  Committee,   68, 

74,  78 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee, 

122-123 

Transportation  Committee,   40-41 
California  state 

Agricultural  Inspection  Stations, 

110 

Board  of  Equalization,   27,  118 
Coastal  Zone  Conservation 

Commission,   52,  75,  142-149, 
172-175,  204,  211,  215 
Central  Coast  Regional 
Commission,   277-280 
Department  of  Finance,   185-186 


California  state  (continued) 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,   262 

Office  of  Appropriate  Technology 
183,  185 

Office  of  Planning,   185,  200,  2 
State  Development  Plan,   197, 
200-203,  205,  210 

Office  of  Planning  and  Research, 
103,  152,  161-189,  202,  228-22 
266 

Resources  Agency,  143-144,  163, 
169 

Transportation  Commission,   294, 

297-298 
California  State  Bar  Association, 

127-128 
California  Tomorrow,   87,  149, 

153-155,  197,  204-205 
"California  2000"  Conference,   224 

231 

Callahan,  Jud,   66,  69 
Calvo,  Victor,   184 
Cameron,  Ronald  B.,   35-36 
Campbell,  Shirley,   252 
Cannon,  Lou,   123,  125 
Carbert,  Leslie,   84 
Carpenter,  Richard  (Bud),   42-43, 

66 

Carter,  Jimmy,   109 
Champion,  Hale,   97 
Clark,  Judson,   139 
Clark,  William,   94,  98 
Clausen,  A.W.,   74,  76 
Coastal  Alliance,   144-146 
coastal  commission.   See  Californi 

state,  Coastal  Zone  Conservation 

Commission 
Cobey,  James,   122 
Coffey,  Bert,   15-20 
Collier,  Randolph  (Randy),   41, 

50-51,  105 

Cologne,  Gordon,   73 
Commission  on  Uniform  State  Laws, 

127-128 

Condon,  Robert,   17 
Connell,  Michael  J.,  Foundation, 

142,  149 

Conservation  Foundation,   153 
Contra  Costa  County,  California, 

116,  118,  120 
Cooke,  Thomas,   200 
Coombs,  William,   68 
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Corporate  Securities  Act  (California), 

26,  123-127 

Corporations  Code,   127-129 
corporations  and  land -use  planning, 

150-154,  160,  161-162.   See  also 

Bay  Area  Council 
Cory,  Kenneth,  36 
Councils  of  Government  (COGs), 

156,  213,  229.   See  also 

Association  of  Bay  Area 

Governments 
counties  and  planning,   113-115. 

See  also  local  government  and 

planning 
County  Supervisors  Association  of 

California  (CSAC),   33,  43-44, 

62,  177-178 

Craven,  William  A. ,   128 
Creadon,  Daniel,   30 
Crowley,  Betty,   282 
Crown,  Robert,   24,  34,  37-38,  74 


Dahms,  Lawrence,   288-291 
Davies,  Paul,   26,  126 
Davis,  Pauline,   114-115 
Dedrick,  Claire,   151,  163,  169 
Democrats  and  planning,   16-18, 

32-33 

Deukmejian,  George,   73,  229 
Dickason,  James,   151 
Dillon,  Donald  F.,   76,  284-285 
Dills,  Ralph,   71,  73,  79 
Doerr,  David,   91,  118 
Dolwig,  Richard,   47,  49-50,  145 
Donnelly,  Hugh,   41 
Douglas,  Helen  Gahagan,   14 
Dow  Chemical  Company,   171 
Duffy,  Gordon,   101 
Dumbarton  Bridge,   283 
Dunlap,  John,   146 


East  Bay  Regional  Park  District, 

61-62 
East  Palo  Alto,  California,   28-29, 

220-223,  225 
Eastman,  Barbara,   84 


Eden  Housing,  Inc.,   304-307 
Ehrlichman,  John,   13 
election  campaigns,  state  and 

national 

1952  presidential,   17 

1954  congressional,   17 

1954  gubernatorial,   25 

1960  assembly,   18-20 

1966  assembly,   23 
Elliott,  Edward,   31 
Ellis,  Lester,   23 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,   163 
Environmental  Impact  Report  (EIR), 

216-218,  255-260,  267 
environmental  movement,   226,  307 
environmental  planning  councils, 

101 
Environmental  Quality  Act.   See 

California  Environmental  Quality 

Act  (CEQA) 
environmentalists  and  land-use 

planning,   192-193,  225,  272, 

307 
ethnic  minorities  and  planning, 

67,  220-226 
Eu,  March  Fong,   110 
Evers,  William,   65-66,  139,  176 


federal  government,  influence  on 
land-use  planning,   106-110,  156, 
173,  203,  232,  265-266,  285-287, 
310 

Finch,  Robert,   14 

Finkel,  Roy,   127 

Finnell,  Gilbert,   153 

Fischer,  Michael,   148,  168,  172, 
177,  181,  187-183 

Fluornoy,  Hugh,   93 

Foran,  John,   101 

Forest  Practices  Act,   163,  179 

Friends  of  Mammoth  case.   See 

California  Environmental  Quality 
Act 
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Garibaldi,  James,   38,  53,  126 
General  Corporation  Law,   26 
general  plan  elements,   207-209, 

263.   See  also  greenbelt;  housing 
Genser,  Joseph,  16-17 
Gianturco,  Adriana,   294 
Gibson,  Luther,   41 
Gikovich,  Lucie,   95-96 
Gill,  Thomas  P.,   153 
Golden  Gate  Authority,  40-41 
Governor's  Commission  on  Metro- 

politian  Area  Problems,   43 
Graff,  Thomas,   163 
Graves,  Richard,   25 
Green  Foothills,   140 
greenbelt,   226-228,  231,  271. 

See  also  agricultural  land, 

preservation  of 
Greene,  Deni,   187 
Gregorio,  Arlen,   68,  78 


Haar,  Charles,   200 

Hall,  Kenneth,   98 

Hammond,  Rich,   173-174 

Harris,  Michael,   117 

Hawaii  and  planning,   204 

Hawkins,  Gus,   31,  34 

Hawkins,  Herbert,   22 

Hawkins,  Robert,   99 

Hayes,  Janet  Gray,   176n,  178 

Hayward  Area  Shoreline  Planning 

Agency  (HASPA) ,   280-283 
Hayward,  California, 

248-312  passim 
Heller,  Alfred  E.,   i,  ii,  149, 

154,  163,  204 
Herron,  Patricia,   23 
Hill,  Norman,   169 
Hirsch,  David,   141-142,  149 
Holden,  Nate,   73 
Holmdahl,  John,   71,  73,  85,  299 
home  rule.   See  local  control 
Horn,  Walter,   15 
Horton,  Gerald,   206 
Hotzclaw,  John,   270 
Bought el ing,  Joseph,   149,  284 
housing,  low-medium  income,   207, 

211-212,  215-216,  219,  225-228, 

231,  235-236,  262-275,  279, 

295-296,  304-307,  310 
Huth,  Ora,   ii 


Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 

146 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Counc 

on  (California),  101,  168,  176 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Counc 

on  (national),   109 


Jackson,   Charlotte,   64,  66,  84 
Joint  Exercise  of  Powers  Act,   230 
Jones,  Robert,   101 
Jones,  Victor,   79,  84,  101,  242, 
251 


Kehoe,  John,   98 

Kennedy,  Vincent,   53 

Kent,  T.J.,  Jr.  (Jack),   200 

Kerr,  Katherine  (Kay),   48,  77-78, 

145 

Kitayama,  Tom,   285 
Knox  bills  on  Bay  Area  Regional 

Organization,   54-56,  63-89,  251 
Knox,  Jean  (Mrs.  John  T.),   6, 

13-16,  21,  22,  30 

Knox,  John  T.  (Jack),   1-130,  184, 

222 

Knox-Nisbet  Act,   33,  43-44 
Kortum,  William,   146 
Kremer,  Peter,   151 

Lagomarsino,  Robert,   73 

land-use  planning  process,   233-23 

266 
land-use  planning  profession,   225 

234-235 
Lane,  Melvin  B.  (Mel),   86,  139, 

143-144 

Lanterman,  Frank,   44 
League  of  California  Cities,   33, 

43-46,  62,  66,  101,  177-178,  251 

262,  265,  273-275 

League  of  Conservation  Voters,   14 
League  of  Women  Voters,   64,  84,  8 

141,  248-250 
Lee,  Eugene  C. ,   60 
Lefevre,  Alan,   51 
Leggett,  Robert,   30 
Leslie  Salt  Company,   47-48,  53 
Limited  Partnership  Act,   26 
Lindsey,  Jack,   98 
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Livermore,  California,   255,  275 
Livermore,  Norman  (Ike),   105-106, 

143 

Livingston,  Donald,   92,  98 
lobbying  and  lobbyists,   30-31, 

34-38,  53,  68-69,  297-298 
Local  Agency  Formation  Commission 

(LAFCO),   28-29,  42-46,  218-219, 

258,  260-262 
local  control  (home  rule),   55-56, 

204,  215,  264-265 
local  government  and  land-use 

planning,   148,  175-178,  204, 

208-209 
Local  Government  Reform,  Task 

Force  on,   99-100 
Lockyer,  Bill,   293,  298-299 
Los  Angeles,  California,   226 
Los  Angeles  Times,   36 
loyalty  oath,   32 
Luevano,  Daniel,   58-59,  84 


MacDonald,  Angus,   28 
MacDougall,  William  R. ,   43,  208 
Maltester,  Jack  D.,   107 
Mangers,  Dennis,   36 
Margolis,  Lawrence  (Larry),   32, 

39 

Marguth,  Gilbert  (Gib),   299 
Marin  Conservation  League,   140 
Marin  County,  California,   148, 

216-217 
Marks,  Milton,   49-50,  59,  64-65, 

68,  72-73,  78-79,  81,  121 
Marler,  Fred,   71,  73-74 
M'.rsh,  Harold,   26,  127 
Masterson,  Salathial  C.  (Brick), 

18 

May,  Bernice,   276-277 
Mayer,  Marshall,   117-118 
McAteer,  Eugene,   46-49,  57-58, 

121-122 

McCaffrey,  Stanley,   64-66,  84 
McCarthy,  John  (Jack),   40,  49-50, 

59 

McCarthy,  Leo,   23,  82-83,  184 
McCullum,  Donald,   67 
McGee,  Patrick,   100 


McLaughlin,  Sylvia,   145 
media,   192 

newspapers,   36,  93,  117,  137,  153 

radio,   48,  54 

television,  49,  54,  190 
medical  profession  and  legislation, 

35-36 

Meese,  Edwin  III,   76,  98-99 
Merle,  Thomas,   231 
metropolitan  government.   See 

regional  governance  and  land-use 

planning 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission 

(MTC),   56,  66,  75,  101,  283-297, 

300 

Milias,  George,   100,  102-103 
Miller,  George,  Jr.,  15-16,  19, 

21-22,  24,  33-35,  39-41,  47,  50, 

69,  93-94,  100,  126-127 
Mills,  James,  184 
Mocine,  Corwin  R. ,   ii 
Monagan,  Robert,   51,  56,  82,  100, 

102-103 
Moretti,  Robert,   82,  111,  143,  159, 

163 

Moscone,  George,   106 
Mosk,  Stanley,   104 
Moss,  Larry,  178-179 
Municipal  Advisory  Council,   28, 

221-222 
Municipal  Organization  Act  (MORGA) , 

45,  113 


Nejedly,  John,   49-50,  68,  71-72, 

78,  85,  100 
New  Communities  bill,   211,  215, 

274-275 

Newhall  Corporation,   113 
Nisbet,  Eugene,   43-44 
Nixon,  Richard  M.,   14 
nuclear  power,   Proposition  15 

[1976],   179 


Oakes,   George,   276,  281-282 
Office  of  Planning  and  Research. 

See  California  state 
Offshore  Drilling,  Advisory 

Commission  on  (national),   174. 

See  also  petroleum  industry 
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oil.   See  petroleum  industry 
O'KonskiT  Holly,   64-66,  72,  84 
Olson,  Walter,   26,  126 
O'Melveny  and  Myers,   26 
Oregon,  and  land-use  planning, 

206-210 

0' Sullivan,  Virgil,   122 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Project, 

173-175 


Pacific  Sun,  137 
Pain,  Rodney,  19 
People  for  Open  Space,  82,  88, 

140,  215-216,  226,  269-271 
Perloff,  Harvey,   235-236 
Petris,  Nicholas  (Nick),   39, 

46-51,  68,  78-79,  118 
petroleum  industry,   35,  173-175, 

189 

Pierce,  David,   22 
Pierno,  Anthony,   127 
Planning  and  Conservation  League, 

87-88,  104,  138-161,  165, 

167-169,  173,  178-179,  192, 

205-206,  228,  230 
Poche,  Marcel  B.  (Marc),   151-152, 

163 
Political  Reform  Act,  Proposition  9 

[1974],   95 

politics  and  family  life,   21 
Porter,  Carley,   100,  105,  109 
Post,  A.  Alan,   83,  109,  158-159 
Preserve  Area  Ridgelands  Committee 
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